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PREFACE. 



The '' limlJtir m)i f atlSmartl^en'' of the Brothers Grimm 
is a world-renowned book. Every Collector of Stories has 
borrowed from its treasures, — ^hiindreds of Artists have 
illustrated it, — Plays have been founded on many of the 
tales, — and learned Essays of deep research have been 
written upon it by men of literary eminence. 

The Brothers Grimm themselves thus speak of their 
work : — 

" We may see sometimes, when a whole harvest has 
been destroyed by storm or other calamity that heaven 
sends, still some little nook has found a shelter near the low 
hedges or bushes by the roadside, and some single Mrs of 
com have remained standing. When again the sun shines 
favourably, they grow on, unnoticed and in solitude : no 
early sickle reaps them for the great store houses, but in 
the autumn, when they are ripe and full, some poor hands 
come and seek them, and, gathered ear by ear, carefully 
bound, and more highly prized than other whole sheaves, 
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they are carried home, and the whole winter Jong they 

serve for food — perhaps also, they are the only seed for 

the fature. 

" So it has appeared to us when we have seen, how, of so 

much that bloomed in former times, nothing has remained 

but ballads, a few books, some sayings, and these innocent 

household stories amongst the people. The places near the 

stove, the kitchen-hearth, the stepa to the loft, feast-days 

still kept, meadows aud forests in their quietude, above 
all, untroubled fancif, were the hedges that protected and 
delivered them over from one time to another." 

In our translation of these '* Household Stories" we 
have simply endeavoured to render the homely talk of 
Germany into the homely talk of our own country. We 
have omitted about a dozen short pieces to which English 
mothers might object, and for good and satisfactory 
reMQQA have altered^ iu a slight way, four other stories. 
Th^. ViiXiture pf sacred subjects with profane, though 
0;eK]lU6^t iA Q^nnany,, would not meet with favour in an 

finglUh, baok. 

Any praise of Mf. Wehnert's Illustrations is quite 

vnneeeasary. Tbey are so full of character, and so 

kappily ia accordance with the spirit of the work, that 

tvery ont. who admires the stories must be delighted 

with the pictures* 

Thb Trairslatobs. 
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THE FROG PRINCE. 



In the olden time, vhen wishing was haviDp, there lived a 
King, whose daughters were all beautiful; but the youtigest 
was BO exceedingly beautiAil thnt the Sun hiioBelf, although 
he saw her very often, was surprised whenever she came out 
into the sunshine. 

Near the castle of this King lay a large and gloomy forest, 
and is the midst stood an old hme-tree, heneatli whose branches 
flowed a tranquil brook ; whenever it was very hot, the King's 
youngest daughter i-an off into this wood, and sat down on tJie 
bank of the cool stream; and, when she felt dull, would often 
divert herself by throwing a golden hall up in tlie au- and 
catching it. And this was her favourite amusement. 

Now, one day it so happened, tliat this golden ball, when 
the King's daughter threw it into the air, did not fall down 
into her hand, but on the grass; and then it roUed past her 
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into a little fountfiiD. The Kir.jr's dausrhter followed the hall 
with her eyes, but it dL^ajijieared bene&th the water, which 
was 50 deep that no one could see to :Le bottom. Then she began 
to lament, ami to crj loader and louder : and. as she cried, a 
voice called out, '* Whv weepest thou, Kind's daughter! 
thj tears would melt even a stone to pit v.*' And she looked 
around to the spot whence the voice came, and saw a Frog 
stretching his thick ugl v head out of the water. " Ah ! rou 
old water-paddler," said she, ^^ was it vou that spoke .' I am 
weeping for my golden ball which hu^ slipped away from me 
into the water." 

" lie quiet, and do not cry/' answered the Frog ; " I can 
give thee good advice. But what wilt tbou give me if I fetch 
th}' plaything up again .'" 

"What will you have, dear Frog.'" said she. "My 
dresses, my pearls and jewels, or the golden crown which 
I wear?" 

The Frog answered, " Dresses, or jewels, or golden crowns, 
are not for me ; but if thou wilt love me, and let me be thy 
companion and playfellow, and sit at thy table, and eat from 
thy little golden plate, and drink out of thy cup, and sleep in 
thy little bed, — if thou wilt promise me all these, then will I 
dive down and fetch up thy golden ball"." 

" Oh, I will promise you all," said she, " if you will only 
get me my ball." But she thought to herself, " What is the 
silly Frog chattering about ? Let him remain in the water with 
his erjnals ; he cannot mix in society." But the Frog, as soon 
ns he had received her promise, drew his head under the water 
and (lived down. Presently he swam up again with the ball in 
his mouth, and threw it on the grass. The King's daughter 
was full of joy when she again saw her beautiful plaything ; ^ 
and, taking it up, she ran off immediately. "Stop! stop!" 
cried the Frog ; " take me with thee. I cannot run as thou 
canst." But all his croaking was useless ; although it was loud 
enough, the King's daughter did not hear it, but, hastening 
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right up to her chair : and as soon as she was seated, the Frog 
said; ^^ Take me up ;" hut she hesitated so long^ that at last 
the King ordered her to obey. And as soon as the Frog sat on 
the chair he jumped on to the table and said^ '^ Now push thy 
plate nea^ me, that we may eat together." And she did so, but, 
as every one saw, very imwillingly. The Frog seemed to relish 
his diimer much, but every bit that the King's daughter ate 
nearly choked her, till at last the Frog said, ^^ I have satisfied 
my hunger and feel very tired ; wilt thou carry me upstairs now 
into thy chamber, and make thy bed ready that we may sleep 
together?" At this speech the King's daughter began to cry, 
for she was afraid of the cold Frog, and dared not touch him ; 
and besides, he actually wanted to sleep in her own beautiftil, 
clean bed. 

But her tears only made the King very angry, and he said, 
" He who helped you in the time of your trouble must not now 
be despised." So she took the Frog up with two fingers and put 
him in a comer of her chamber. But, as she lay in her bed, he 
crept up to it and said, " I am so very tired that I shall sleep 
well ; do take me up, or I will tell thy father." This speech 
put the King's daughter in a terrible passion, and, catching the 
Frog up, she threw him with aU her strength against the wall, 
saying, " Now, will you be quiet, you ugly Frog !" 

But as he fell he was changed from a frog into a handsome 
Prince with beautiful eyes, who after a little while became, with 
her father's consent, her dear companion and betrothed. Then 
he told her how he had been transformed by an evil witch, and 
that no one but herself would have had the power to take him 
out of the fountain ; and that on the morrow they would go 
together into his own kingdom. 

The next morning, as soon as the sun rose, a carriage, drawn 
by eight white horses, with ostrich feathers on their heads, and 
golden bridles, drove up to the door of the palace, and behind 
the carriage stood the trusty Henry, the servant of the young 
Prince. When his master was changed into a frog, trusty 
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Henry had grieved so mucli that he had hound three iron bands 
round his heart, for £ear it should break with grief and sorrow. 
But now that the carriage was ready to carry the young Prince 
to his own country, the faithful Henry helped in the bride and 
bridegroom, and placed himself in the seat behind, full of joy at 
his master's release. They had not proceeded far when the 
Prince heard a crack as if something had broken behind the 
carriage ; so he put his head out of the window and asked Henry 
what was broken, and Henry answered, " It was not the car- 
riage, my master, but a band which I bound round my heart 
when it was in such grief because you were changed into a 
frog." 

Twice afterwards on the journey there was the same noise, 
and each time the Prince thought that it was some part of the 
carriage that had given way ; but it was only the breaking of 
the bands which bound the heart of the tinisty Henry, who was 
now free ai»d happy. 




THE CAT AND THE MOUSE IN PAETNERSHIP. 



A Gat having; made the acquaintance of a Mouse, told him so 
much of the great love and affection that she bore to him, that the 
Mouse at last consented to live in the same house with the Cat, 
and to have their domestic affairs in common. " But we must 
provide for the winter," said the Cat, " or we shall be starved ; 
you little Mouse cannot g;o anywhere, or you will meet with 
an accident." This advice was followed, and a pot was bought 
with some grease in it. However, when they had got it they 
could not imagine where it should be put : at last, after a long 
consideration, the Cat said, " I know no better place to put it 
than in the church, for there no one dares to steal anything : 
we will set it beneath the altar, and not touch it till we really 
want it." So the pot was put away in safety; but not a long 
while aftenvards the Cat began to wish for it again, so she 
spoke to the Mouse and said, " I have to tell you that I am 
asked by my aunt to stand godmother to a little son, white with 
brown marks, whom she has just brought into the world, and so 
I must go to the christening. Let me go out to-day, and do you 
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stop at home and keep house." "Certainly," answered the 
Mouse, '^ pray, go ; and if you eat anything nice think of me : 
I would also willingly drink a little of the sweet red christening- 
wine." But it was all a story ; for the Cat had no aunt, and 
had not heen asked to stand godmother. She went straight to 
the church, crept up to the grease-pot, and licked it till she had 
eaten off the top ; then she took a walk on th^ roofs of the 
houses in the town, thinking over her situation, and now and 
then stretching herself in the sun and stroking her whiskers as 
often as she thought of the pot of fat. When it was evening 
she went home again, and the Mouse said, " So you Lave come 
at last : what a charming day you must have had !" 
" Yes," answered the Cat, " it went off very well." 
" What have you named the kitten ?" asked the Mouse. 
" Top-off y^ said the Cat very quickly. 
^' Top-off r replied the Mouse; "that is a curious and 
remarkable name : is it common in your family ?" 

"What does that matter?" said the Cat; "it is not worse 
than Crumb-stealer, as your children are called." 

Not long afterwards the Cat felt the same longing as before, 
and said to the Mouse, " You must oblige me by taking care of 
the house once more by yourself; I am again asked to stand 
godmother, and, since the youngster has a white ring round his 
neck, I cannot get off the invitation." So the good little Mouse 
consented, and the Cat crept away behind the wall to the church 
again, and ate half the contents of the grease-pot. " Nothing 
tastes better than what one eats by oneself," said she, quite 
contented with her day's work ; and when she came home the 
Mouse asked how this child was named. 
^' Half-outy^ answered the Cat. 

" Half-otU ! what do you mean ? I never heard such a name 
before in my life : I will wager anything it is not in the calendar." 
The Cat's mouth now began to water again at the recol- 
lection of the feasting. " All good things come in threes," said 
she to the Mouse. " I am again required to be a godmother ; this 
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child is quite black and has little white claws^ but not a single 
white hair on his body ; such a thing only happens once in two 
years, so pray excuse me this time." 

" Ihp'Off! Half-out .'" answered the Mouse ; " these are such 
curiouH names, they make me a bit suspicious." 

"Ah," replied the Cat, "there you sit in your grey coat and 
long tail, thinking nonsense. That comes of never going out." 

The Mouse busied herself during the Cat's absence in putting 
the house in order, but meanwhile greedy puss licked the grease- 
pot clean out. " When it is all done one will rest in peace," 
thought she to herself, and as soon as night came she went 
homo fat and tired. The Mouse, however, again asked what 
name the third child had received. " It will not please you any 
better," answered the Cat, " for he is called All-out.** 

^^ All-out /" exclaimed the Mouse ; " well, that is certainly the 
most curious name by far. I have never yet seen it in print. 
All-out ! what can that mean ?" and, shaking her head, she rolled 
herself up and went to sleep. 

After that nobody else asked the Cat to stand godmother ; 
but the winter had arrived, and nothing more was to be picked 
up out of doors, so the Mouse bethought herself of their store of 
provision, and said, " Gome, mistress Cat, we will go to our 
grease-pot wljich we laid by; it will taste well now." 

" Yes, indeed," replied the Cat, " it will taste as well as if you 
stroked your tongue against the window." 

So they set out on their journey, and when they arrived at 
the churcli the pot stood in its old place — but it was empty ! 
" Ah," said the Mouse, " I see what has happened ; now I Imow 
you are indeed a faithftil friend. You have eaten the whole 
as you stood godmother, first Top-off j then Half -out ^ then" — 

" Will you be quiet?" cried the Cat. " Not a word, or I'll 
eat you." But the poor Mouse had " All-out " at her tongue's 
end, and had scarcely uttered it when the Cat made a spring, 
seized him in her mouth, and swallowed him. 

This happens every day in the world. 




THE WOODCUTTER'S CHILD. 



Orcb upon a time, near a lai^ wood, tliere lived a wood- 
cutter and hia wife, who had only one chOd, a httle g^rl three 
years old ; but they were ao poor that they had scarcely food 
gnfficient for every day in the week, and often they werq puzzled 
to know what they should g'et to eat. One morning the wood' 
cutter went into the wood to work, jiill of care, and, as he 
chopped the trees, there stood before him a tall and beautiful 
woman, faaTtng a crown of shining; stars upon her head, who thus 
addr^sed hjm : "I am the Gufu^lian Angel of every Christian 
child ; thou art poor and needy ; bring; me thy child, and I will 
take her with me. I will be her mother, and henceforth she shall 
be under my care." The woodcutter consented, and calling his 
child gave her to the Angel, who carried her to the land of 
Happiness. There everything went happily ; she ate sweet bread 
and drank pure milk ; her clothes were gold, and her playfellows 
were beant^iil children. When she became fourteen years old, 
tiu Guardian Angel called her to her side and said, "My dear 
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child, I have a long journey for thee. Take these keys of the 
thirteen doors of the land of Happiness : twelve of them thou 
mayest open, and heboid the glories therein; hut the thirteenth, 
to which this little key belongs, thou art forbidden to open. 
Beware ! if thou dost disobey, ha2*m will befall tbee." 

The maiden promised to be obedient, and, when the Guardian 
Angel was gone, began her visits to the mansions of Happi- 
ness. Every day one door was unclosed, imtil she had seen all the 
twelve. In each mansion there sat an angel, surrounded by a 
bright light. The maiden rejoiced at the glory, and the child who 
accompanied her rejoiced with her. Now the forbidden door alone 
remained. A great desire possessed the maiden to know what was 
hidden there ; -and she said to the child, '' I will not quite open it, 
nor will I go in, but I will only unlock the door so that we may 
peep through the chink." " No, no," said the child ; " that will be 
a sin. The Guardian Angel has forbidden it, and misfortune 
would soon fall upon us." 

At this the maiden was silent, but the desire still remained 
in her heart, and tormented her continually, so that she had 
no peace. One day, however, all the children were away, and 
she thought, " Now I am alone and can peep in, no one will 
know what I do ; " so she found the keys, and, taking them 
in her hand, placed the right one in the lock and turned it 
aroiyid. Then the door sprang open, and she saw three angels 
sitting on a throne, surrounded by a great light. The maiden 
remained a little while standing in astonishment; and then, 
putting her finger in the light, she drew it back and it was 
turned into gold. Then great alarm seized her, and, shutting 
the door hastily, she ran away. But her fear only increased 
more and more, and her heart beat so violently that she thought 
it would burst ; the gold also on her finger would not come off, 
although she washed it and rubbed it with all her strength. 

Not long afterwards the Guardian Angel came back from 
her journey, and, calling the maiden to her, demanded the keys 
of the mansion. As she delivered them up, the Angel looked in 
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her face and asked^ " Hast thou opened the thirteenth door?" — 
'' No," answered the maiden. 

Then the Angel laid her hand upon the maiden's heart, and 
felt how violently it was heating ; and she knew that her com- 
mand had heen disregarded, and that the child had opened the 
door. Then she asked again, ^^ Hast thou opened the thirteenth 
door ? " — " No," said the maiden, for the second time. 

Then the Angel perceived that the child's finger had hecome 
golden from touching the light, and she knew that the child 
was guilty -, and she asked her for the third time, " Hast thou 
opened the thirteenth door?" — " No," said the maiden again. 

Then the Guardian Angel replied, " Thou hast not qbeyed 
me, nor done my bidding ; therefore thou art no longer worthy 
to remain among good children." 

And the maiden sank down in a deep sleep, and when she 
awoke she found herself in the midst of a wilderness. She wished 
to call out, hut she had lost her voice. Then she spi^ang up, 
and tried to run away ; hut wherever she turned thick hushes 
held her back, so that she could not escape. In the deserted 
spot in which she was now enclosed, there stood an old hollow 
tree ; this was her dwelling-place. In this place she slept by 
night, and when it rained and blew she found shelter within it. 
Roots and wild berries were her food, and she sought for them 
as far as she could reach. In the autumn she collected the 
leaves of the trees, and laid them in her hole ; and when the 
frost and snow of the winter came, she clothed herself with 
them, for her clothes had dropped into rags. But during 
the sunshine she sat outside the tree, and her long hair fell down 
on aU sides and covered her like a mantle. Thus she remained 
a long time experiencing the misery and poverty of the world. 

But, once, when the trees had become green again, the 
King of the country was hunting in the forest, and, as a bird 
flew into the bushes which surrounded the wood, he dismounted, 
and, tearing the brushwood aside, cut a path for himself with his 
sword. When he had at last made his way through, he saw 
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a beautiful maiden^ who was clothed from head to foot with 
her own golden locks^ sitting under the tree. He stood in 
silence^ and looked at her for some time in astonishment ; at last 
he «aid, '^ Child^ how came you into this wilderness 1" But the 
maiden answered not^ for she had become dumb. Then the King 
asked, " Will you go with me to my castle ? " At that she 
nodded her head, and the King, taking her in his arms, put her on 
his horse and rode away home. Then he gave her beautiful 
clothing, and everything in abundance. Still she could not 
speak; but her beauty was so great, and so won upon the King's 
heart, that after a little while he married her. 

When about a year had passed away the Queen brought a 
son into the world, and in that night, while lying alone in her 
bed, the Guardian Angel appeared to her, and said : — 

" Wilt thou tell the truth, and confess that thou didst unlock 
the forbidden door ? For then will I open thy mouth and give thee 
again the power of speech ; but if thou remainest obstinate in 
thy sin, then will I take from thee thy new-bom babe." 

And the power to answer was given to her, but she 
remained hardened, and said, " No, I did not open the door ;" 
and at those words the Guardian Angel took the child out of her 
arms and disappeared with him. 

The next morning, when the child was not to be seen, a mur- 
mur arose among the people, that their Queen was a murderess, 
who had destroyed her only son ; but, although she heard every- 
thing, she could say nothing. But the King did not believe the 
ill report because of his great love for her. 

About a year afterwards another son was bom, and on the 
night of his birth the Guardian Angel again appeared, and asked, 
"Wilt thou confess that thou didst open the forbidden door? 
Then will I restore to thee thy son, and give thee the power of 
speech ; but if thou hardenest thyself in thy sin, then will I take 
this new-bom babe also with me." 

Then the Queen answered again, " No, I did not open the 
door 3 " so the angel took the second child out of her arms and 
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bore him away. On the morrow, when the in&nt could not he 
found, the people said openly that the Queen had slain him, and 
the King^s councillors advised that she should be brought to 
trial. But the Eang's affection was still so great that he would 
xu>t believe it, and he commanded his councillors never again to 
mention the report on pain of d^th. 

The next year a beautiful httle girl was bom, and for the 
third time the Guardian Angel appeared and said to the Queen, 
'^ Follow me ; " and, taking her by the hand, she led her to the 
kingdom of Happiness, and showed to her the two other children, 
who were playing merrily. The Queen rejoiced at the sight, 
and the Angel said, " Is thy heart not yet softened ? If thou 
wilt confess that thou didst unlock the forbidden door, then 
will I restore to thee both thy sons." But the Queen again 
answered, " No, I did not open it ; " and at these words she 
sunk upon the earth, and her thbd child was taken from her. 

When this was rumoured abroad the next day, all the people 
exclaimed, " The Queen is a murderess ; she must be condemned ; " 
and the King could not this time repulse his councillors. There- 
upon a trial was held, and since the Queen could make no good 
answer or defence, she was condemned to die upon a Mineral 
pile. The wood was collected; she was bound to the stake, 
and the fire was lighted all around her. Then the iron pride of 
her heart began to soften, and she was moved to repentance ; 
and she thought, " Could I but now, before my death, confess 
that I opened the door ! " And her tongue was loosened, and 
she cried aloud, "Thou good Angel, 1 confess." At these 
words the rain descended from heaven and extinguished the 
fire ; then a great light shone above, and the Angel appeared 
and descended upon the eaiiih, and by her side were the Queen's 
two sons, ne oon her right hand and the other on her left, and 
in her arms she bore the new-bom babe. Then the Angel 
restored to the Queen her three children, and, loosening her 
tongue, promised her great happiness, and said, " Whoever will 
repent and confess their sins, they shall be forgiven." 




A TALE OF ONE WHO TEAVELLED TCt LEARN 
WHAT SHIVERING MEANT. 



A FATHER had two sons, the elder of whom was forward and 
clever enough to do almost anything; hut the young^er was 
so stupid that he could leam nothing, and when the people 
aaw him they aaid, " Will thy father still keep thee as a hurden 
to him ?" So if anything was to be done, the elder had at all 
times to do it ; but sometimes the father would call him to fetch 
something in the dead of night, and perhaps the way led 
through the churchyard or by a dismal place, and then he used 
to answer, " No, father, I cannot go there,. I am afraid," for he 
was a coward. Or sometimes, of an cTening, tales were told by 
the fireside which made one shudder, and the listeners exclaimed, 
"Oh, it makes us shiver!" In a comer, meanwhile, sat the 
younger son listening, but he could not comprehend what was 
said, and be thought, " They say continually, ' Oh, it makes us 
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shiver, it makes us shiver!' but perhaps shivering is an art 
which I cannot comprehend." One day, however, his father 
said to him, " Do you hear, you there ia the comer ? You are 
growing- stout and big ; you must learn some trade to get your 
living by. Do you see how your brother works ? But as for 
you, you are not worth malt and hops." 

"Ah, father!" answered he, "I would willingly learn 
something. What shall I begio ? I want to know what shivering 
means, for of that I can understand nothing." 

The elder brother laughed when he heard this speech, and 
thought to himself, "Ah! my brother is such a simpleton 
jjiat he cannot earn his own Hving. He who would be a wood- 
cutter must stoop betimes." But the father sighed and said, 
" What shivering means you may learn soon enough, but you 
will never get your bread by that." 

Soon after the parish sexton came in for a gossip, so the father 
told him his troubles, and how that his younger son was such a 
simpleton that he knew nothing, and could learn nothing. 
" Just fancy, when I asked him how he intended to earn his 
bread, he desired to learn what shivering meant." " Oh, if that 
be all," answered the sexton, " he can learn that soon enough with 
me ; just send him to my place and I will soon teach him." 
The father was very glad, because he thought that it would do 
the boy good; so the sexton took hini home to ring the bells. 
About two days afterwards he called him up at midnight to 
go into the church tower to toll the bell. " You shall soon 
learn what shivering means," thought the sexton, and getting 
up he went out. As soon as the boy reached the belfry, and 
turned himself round to seize the rope, he saw upon the stairs, 
near the sounding-hole, a white figure. " Who's there ? V he 
called out ; but the figure gave no answer, and neither stirred 
nor spoke. "Answer," said the boy, " or make haste off; you 
have no business here to-night." But the sexton did not stir, 
so that the boy might think it was a ghost. 

The boy called out a second time, "What ai*e you doing 
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here ? Speak, if jou are an honest fellow, or else I will throw 
you down stairs." 

The sexton said to himself, ^^That is not a had thought/' 
but he remained quiet as if he were a stone. Then the boy 
called out for the thiixl time, but it produced no effect; so, 
making a spring, he threw the ghost down the stairs, so that it 
rolled ten steps and then lay motionless in a comer. Thereupon 
he rang the bell, and then going home he lay down without 
saying a word, and fell fast asleep. The sexton's wife waited 
some time for her husband, but he did not come ; so at last she 
became anxious, woke the boy, and asked him if he knew where 
her husband was, who had gone before him to the tower. 

"No," answered the boy; "but there was some one 
standing on the steps, who would not give any answer, nor go 
away, so I took him for a thief and threw him down stairs. Gk) 
now, and see where he is ; perhaps it may be he, but I should 
be sorry for it." The wife ran off, and found her husband lying 
in a comer, gi'oaning, with one of his ribs broken. 

She took him up and ran with loud outcries to the boy's 
father, and told him, " Your son has brought a great misfortune 
on us ; he has thrown my husband down and broken his bonee. 
Take the good-for-nothing fellow from our house," 

The terrified father came in haste and scolded the boy. 
"What do these wicked tricks mean? They will only bring 
misfortune upon you." 

" Father," answered the lad, " hear me ! I am quite innocent. 
He stood there at midnight, like one who had done some evil ; 
I did not know who it was, and cried three times, ^ Speak, or be 
off!'" 

" Jih. !" said the father, " everything goes badly with you. 
Get out of my sight ; I do not wish to see you again." 

" Yes, father, willingly ; wait but one day, then will I go out 
and learn what shivering means. I now understand one business 
which will support me." 

"Learn what you will,!' replied the father; " all is the same 
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to me. Here are fifty dollars ; go forth with them into the 
world, and tell no man whence you came, or who yom* father is, 
for I am ashamed of you." 

*^Yes, father, as you wish; if you desire nothing* else, I 
shall esteem that very lightly." 

As soon as day broke, the youth put his ^itj dollars into a 
knapsack, and went out upon the high road, saying continually, 
"Oh, if I could but shiver!" 

Presently a man came up, who heard the boy talking to 
himself; and as they were just passing the place where the 
gallows stood, the man said, " Do you see ? There is the tree 
where seven fellows have married the hempen maid, and now 
swing to and fi'o. Sit yourself down there and wait till mid- 
night, and then you will know what it is to shiver." 

"Oh, if that be all!" answered the boy; "I can very 
easily do that. But if I learn so speedily what shivering is, then 
you shall have my fifty dollars if you come again in the 
morning." 

Then the boy went to the gallows, sat down, and waited for 
evening ; and, as he felt cold, he made a fire. But about mid- 
night the wind blew so sharp that, in spite of the fire, he could 
not keep himself warm. The wind blew the bodies against one 
another, so that they swung backwards and forwards, and he 
thought, " If I am cold here below by the fire, how must they 
freeze and tremble above !" So his compassion was excited, and, 
contriving a ladder, he mounted, and, unloosejiing them one after 
another, he brought down all seven. Then he poked and blew 
the fire, and set them round that they might warm themselves; 
but, as they sat still without moving, theii* clothing caught fire. 
So he said, " Take care of yourselves, or I will hang all of you up 
ag^in." The dead heard not, and silently allowed their rags to 
bum. This made him so angry that he said, " If you will not 
hear, I cannot help you ; but I will not bum with you ! " So he 
hung them up again in a row, and sitting down by the fire he 
soon went to sleep. The next morning the man came, expect- 
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ing" to receive his fiifty dollars, and asked, " Now do you know 
what shivering means?'" "No," he answered; "how should 
I know ? Those fellows up there have not opened their mouths, 
and were so stupid that they let the old rags on their bodies be 
burnt." Then the man saw that he should not carry away the 
fifty dollars that day, so he went away saying, " I never met 
with such an one before." 

The boy also went on his way, and began again to say, " Ah, 
if only I could but shiver ; if I could but shiver!" A waggoner 
walking behind overheard him, and asked, " Who are you?" 

" I do not know," answered the boy. 

•^he waggoner asked again, " What do you here ? " 

" I know not." 

"Who is your father?" 

" I dare not say*" 

"What is it you are continually grumbling about?" 

" Oh," replied the youth, " I wish to learn what shivering is, 
but nobody can teach me." 

" Cease your silly talk," said the waggoner. " Come with 
me, and I will see what I can do for you." So the boy went 
with the waggoner, and about evening time they arrived at an 
inn where they put up for the night, and while they were 
going into the parloui^ he said, quite aloud, " Oh, if I could but 
shbrer, if I could but shiver!" The host overheard him^ and 
saia, laughingly, ^'Oh, if that is all you wish, you shall soon 
have the opportunity." " Hold your tongue," said his wife ; 
" so many imprudent people have already lost their lives, it were 
a shame and sin to such beautiful eyes that they should not see 
the light again." But the youth said, " If it were ever so diffi- 
cult I would at once learn it ; for that reason I left home ;" and 
he never let the host have any peace till he told him that not far 
off stood an enchanted castle, where any one might soon learn to 
shiver if he would watch there three nights. The King had pro- 
mised his daughter in marriage to whomever would venture, and 
she was the most beautiful young lady that the sun ever shone 
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upon. And he further told him that inside the castle there was 
an immense amomit of treasure^ guarded by evil spirits ; enough 
to make an j one free, and turn a poor man into a very rich 
one. Many had, he added, already ventured into this castle, but 
no one had ever come out again. 

The next morning this youth went to the King, and said, 
'^ If you will allow me, I wish to watch three nights in the 
enchanted castle." The King looked at him, and because his 
appearance pleased him, he said, " You may make three requests, 
but they must be inanimate things you ask for,ind such as you 
can take with you into the castle." So the youth asked for a 
fire, a lathe, and a cutting-boai'd. 

The King let him take these things by day into the castle, and 
when it was evening the youth went in and made himself a 
bright fire in one of the rooms, and, placing his cutting-board 
and knife near it, be sat down upon his lathe. " Ah, if I could 
but shiver ! " said he. ^^ But even here I shall never learn." At 
midnijg'ht he got up to stir the fire, and, as he poked it, there 
shrieked suddenly in one comer, " Miau, miau, how cold I am !" 
"You simpleton!" he exclaimed, '" what are you shrieking 
for; if you are so cold, come and sit down by the fire and warm 
yourself! " As he was speaking, two great black cats sprang 
up to him with an immense jump, and sat down one on each 
side, looking at him quite wildly with their fiery eyes. When 
they had warmed themselves for a little while they said, 
" Comrade, shall we have a game of cards ? " " Certainly," he 
replied ; " but let me see yoiu* paws first." So they stretched 
out their claws, and he said, " Ah, what long nails you have 
got ; wait a bit, I must cut them off first ; " and so saying, he 
caught them up by their necks and put them on his board and 
screwed their feet down. "Since I have seen what you are 
about I have lost my relish for a game at cards," said he, and 
instantly ki ll ing them, threw them away into the water. But 
no sooner had he quieted these two, and thought of sitting down 
again by his fire, than there came out of every hole and comer 
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black cats and black dogs with glowing cbains^ continually more 
and more; so that he could not hide himself. They howled 
fearfully, and jumped upon his fire and scattered i^ about as if 
they would extinguish it. He looked on quietly for some time^ 
but at last getting angry he took up his knife and called out, 
" Away with you, you vagabonds ! " and chasing them about, a 
part ran off, and the rest he killed and threw into the pond. 
As soon as he returned he blew up the sparks of his fire again, 
and warmed himself, and while he sat, his eyes began to feel 
very heavy and he wished to go to sleep. So looking around he 
saw a great bed in one corner in which he laid down ; but no 
sooner had he closed his eyes, than the bed began to move of 
itself and travelled all round the castle. . " Just so," said he, 
" only better still ;" whereupon the bed gallopped away as if six 
horses pulled it up and down steps and stairs, until at last all 
at once it overset, bottom upwards, and laid upon him like a 
moimtain ; but up he got, threw pillows and mattresses into the 
air, and saying, " Now, he who wishes may travel," laid himself 
down by the fire and slept till day broke. In the morning the 
King came, and seeing the youth lying on the ground, he 
thought that the spectres had killed him, and that he was dead ; 
so he said, " It is a great misfortune that the finest men are 
thus killed;" but the youth, hearing this, sprang up, saying, 
" It is not come to that with me yet !" The King was much 
astonished, but still very glad, and asked him how he had &red. 
^* Very well," replied he ; "as one night has passed, so also may 
the other two." Soon after he met his landlord, who opened 
his eyes when he saw him. '^ I never thought to see you alive 
again," said he ; " have you learnt now what shivering means ?" 
" No," said he, " it is all of no use. Oh, if any one would but 
tell me !" 

The second night he went up again into the castle, and 
sitting down by the fire began his old song, " If I could but 
shiver!" When midnight came, a ringing and rattling noise 
was heard, gentle at first and louder and louder by degiieea^ 
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then there was a pause, and pi*esei^j with a loud outcry 

half a man's body came down the chimney and fell at his feet. 

"Holloa!" he exclaimed, "only half a man answered that 

ringing ; that is too little." Then the ringing began afresh, and 

a roaring and howling was heard, and the other half fell down. 

" Wait a bit," said he ; " I will poke up the fire first." When he 

had done so and looked round again, the two pieces had joined 

themselves together, and an ugly man was sitting in his place. 

*^ I did not bargain for that," said the youth; " the bench is mine." 

The man tried to push him away, but the youth would not let 

him, and giving him a violent push set himself down in his old 

place. Presently more men fell down the chimney, one after 

the other, who brought nine thigh bones and two skulls, which 

they set up, and then they began to play at ninepins. At this 

the youth wished also to play, so he asked whether he might 

join them. " Yes, if you have money !" " Money enough," he 

replied, " but your bdls are not quite roimd f so saying he took 

up the skulls, and, placing them on his lathe, turned them round. 

'^ Ah, now you will roll well," said he. " Holloa ! now we will go 

at it merrily." So he played with them and lost some of his 

money, but as it struck twelve everything disappeared. Then 

he laid down and went to sleep quietly. On the morrow the 

King came for news, and asked him how he had fared this time. 

"I have been playing ninepins," he replied, " and lost a couple 

of dollars." " Have you not shivered ?" " No !" " I have 

enjoyed myself very much ; but I wish some one would teach me 

that!" 

On the third night he sat down again on his bench, saying 
in great vexation, " Oh, if I could only shiver ! " When it grew 
late, six tall men came in bearing a coffin between them, " Ah, 
ah," said he, " that is surely my little cousin, who died two 
days agoj" and beckoning with his finger he called, "Come, 
little cousin, come ! " The men set down the coffin upon the 
groimd, and he went up and took gS the lid, and there lay a 
dead man within, and as he felt the face it was as cold as ice. 
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"Stop a moment," he cried; " I will warm it in a teioe;" and 
stepping up to the fire he warmed his hands, and then laid them 
upon the faoe, hut it remained cold. So he took up the body, 
and sitting down bj the fire, he laid it on his lap and rubbed 
the arms that the blood might circulate again. But all this 
was of no avail, and he thought to himself if two lie in a bed 
together they warm each other ; so he put the body in the bed, 
and covering it up laid himself down by its side. After a little 
while the body became warm and began to move about. " See, 
my cousin," he exclaimed, " have I not warmed you ? " But 
the body got up and exclaimed, " Now I will strangle you." "Is 
that your gratitude ?" cried the youth. " Then you shall get 
into your coflSn again j" and, taking it up, he threw the body in, 
and made the lid fast. Then the six men came in again and 
bore it away. " Oh, deary me," said he, " I shall never be able 
to shiver if I stop here all my lifetime ! " At these words in 
came a man who was taller than all the others, and looked more 
horrible; but he was very old and had a long white beard. 
" Oh, you wretch," he exclaimed, " now thou shalt learn what 
• shivering means, for thou shalt die !" 

" Not so quick," answered the youth ; "if I die I must be 
brought to it first." 

" I will quickly seize you," replied the ugly one. 
" Softly, softly ; be not too sure. I am as strong as you, and 
perhaps stronger." 

" That we will see," said the ugly man. " If you are stronger 
than I, I will let you go ; come, let us try ?" and he led him 
away through a dark passage to a smith's forge. Then taking 
up an axe he cut through the anvil at one blow down to the 
ground. " I can do that still better," said the youth, and went 
to another anvil, while the old man followed him and watched 
him with his long beard hanging down. Then the youth took 
up an axe, and, splitting the anvil at one blow, wedged the old 
man's beard in it. " Now I have you ; now death comes upon 
you !" and, taking up an iron bar, he beat the old man imtil he 
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groaned; and begged him to stop and he would give him great 
riches. So the youth drew out the axe, and let him loose. 
Then the old man, leading him back into the castle, showed hii;^ 
three chests full of gold in a cellar. " One share of this," said 
he, " belongs to thft'poor, another to the King, and the third to 
yourself." And just then it struck twelve and the old man 
vanished, leaving the youth in the dark. " I must help myself 
out here," said he, and groping round he found his way back 
to his room and went to sleep by the fire. 

The next morning the King came and inquired, " Now have 
you learnt to shiver?" ^^No," replied the youth; "what is it? 
My dead cousin came here, and a bearded man, who showed 
me a lot of gold down below 3 but what shivering means, no one 
has showed me!" Then the King said, "You have won the 
castle, and shall marry my daughter." 

" That is all very fine," replied the youth, " but still I don't 
know wliat shivering means." 

So the gold was fetched, and the wedding was celebrated, 
but the young Prince (for the youth was a Prince now), not- 
withstanding his love for his bride, and his great contentment, 
was still continually crying, " If I could but shiver ! if I could 
but shiver ! " At last it fell out in this wise : one of the cham- 
bermaids said to the Princess, " Let me bring in my aid to 
teach him what shivering is." So she went to the brook which 
flowed through the garden, and drew up a pail of water full 
of little fish ; and, at night, when the young Prince was asleep, 
his bride drew away the covering and poured the pail of cold 
water and the little fishes over him, so that they slipped all 
about him. Then the Prince woke up directly, calling out, 
"Oh ! that makes me shiver ! dear wife, that makes me shiver! 
Yes, now I know what shivering means !" 




THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN LITTLE GOATS. 



Oncb upon a time there lived an old Goat who had seven young 
ones, whom she loved as every mother loves her children. One 
day she wanted to go into the forest to fetch some food, so, 
calling her seven young ones together, she said, " Dear children, 
I am going away into the wood ; be on your guard agninst the 
Wolf, for if he comes here, he will eat you all up — skin, hair, and 
all. He often disguises himself, but you may know him by his 
rough voice and his black feet." The httle Goats repHed, " Dear 
mother, we wiU pay great attention to what you say ; you may 
go away without any ausiety." So the old one bleated and ran 
off, quite contented, upon her road. 

Hot long afterwards, somebody knocked at the hut-door and 
called out, "Open, my dear children; your mother is here and 
has brought you each something." But the httle Goats per- 
ceived from the rough voice that it was a Wolf, and so they 
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said, "We will not undo the door ;^ you are not our mother; 
she has a g'entle and loving voice ; but yours is gruff; you are a 
Wolf." So the Wolf went to a shop and bought a great piece 
of chalk, which he ate, and by that means rendered his voice 
more gentle. Then he came back, knocked at the hut-door, and 
called out, " Open, my dear children ; your mother has come 
home, and has brought you each something." But the Wolf 
had placed his black paws upon the window-sill, so the Goats 
saw them, and replied, "No, we will not open the door; our 
mother has not black feet ; you are a Wolf." So the Wolf went 
to a baker and said, " I have hurt my foot, put some dough on 
it." And when the baker had done so, he ran to the miller, 
saying, " Strew some white flour upon my feet." But the 
miller, thinking he was going to deceive somebody, hesitated, 
till the Wolf said, " If you do not do it at once, I will eat you." 
This made the miller afraid, so he powdered his feet with flour. 
Such are men. 

Now, the villain went for the third time to the hut, and, 
knocking at the door, called out, " Open to me, my children ; 
your dear mother is come, and has brought with her something 
for each of you out of the forest." The little Goats exclaimed, 
" Show us first your feet, that we may see whether you are our 
mother." So the Wolf put his feet up on the window-sill, and 
when they saw that they were white, they thought it was all 
right, and undid the door. But who should come in ? The Wolf. 
They were terribly frightened, and tried to hide themselves. 
One ran under the table, the second got into the bed, the third 
into the cupboard, the fourth into the kitchen, the fifth into the 
oven, the sixth into the wash-tub, and the seventh into the 
clock-case. But the Wolf found them all out, and did not 
delay, but swallowed them all up one after another : only the 
youngest one, hid in the clock-case, he did not discover. When 
the Wolf had satisfied his appetite, he dragged himself out, and, 
lying down upon the green meadow under a tree, went fast 
asleep. 
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Soon after the old Goat came home out of the forest. Ah^ 
what a sight she saw! I'he hut-door stood wide open; the 
table, stools, and benches were overturned ; the wash-tub was 
broken to pieces, and the sheets and pillows pulled off the bed. 
She sought her children, but could find them nowhere. She 
called them by name, one after the other ; but no one answered. 
At last, when she came to the name of the yoimgest, a little 
voice replied, " Here I am, dear mother, in the clock-case." 
She took her out, and heard how the Wolf had come and 
swallowed all the others. You cannot think how she wept for 
her poor little ones. 

At last she went out in all her misery, and the young Goat 
ran by her side ; and when they came to the meadow, there lay 
the Wolf under the tree, snoring so that the boughs quivered. 
She viewed him on all sides, and perceived that something 
moved and stirred about in his body. " Ah, mercy !" thought 
she, " should my poor children, whom he has swallowed for his 
dinner, be yet alive !" So saying, she ran home and fetched a 
pair of scissors and a needle and thread. Then she cut open 
the monster's hairy coat, and had scarcely made one slit, before 
one little Goat put his head out, and, as she cut further, out 
jumped one after another, all six, still alive, and without any 
injury, for the monster, in his eagerness, had gulped them down 
quite whole. There was a joy ! They hugged their dear 
mother, and jumped about like tailors keeping their wedding-day. 
But the old mother said, " Go and pick up at once some large 
stones, that we may fill the monster's stomach, while he lies 
fast asleep." So the seven little Goats di'agged up in great 
haste a pile of stones, and put them in the Wolfs stomach, as 
many as they could bring; and then the. old mother went, and, 
looking at him in a great hurry, saw that he was still insensible, 
and did not stir, and so she sewed up the slit. 

When the Wolf at last woke up, he raised himself upon his 
legs, and, because the stones which were lying in his stomach 
made him feel thirsty, he went to a brook in order to drink. 
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But as he went along^ rolling &om side to side^ the stones began 
to tumble about in his body, and lie called out, 

*' What rattles, what rattles 
Against my poor bones? 
Not little goats, I think, 
Bat onlj big stones r* 

And when the Wolf came to the brook he stooped down to 
Irink, and the heavy stones made him lose his balance, so that 
be fell, and sunk beneath the water. 

As soon as the seven little Goats saw this, they came running 
lip, singing aloud, " The Wolf is dead ! the Wolf is dead !" and 
they danced for joy around their mother by the side of the 
brook. 




FAITHFUL JOHN. 



Once upon a time there lived an old Kin^, who fell very sick, 
and thought he was lying upon his death-bed; eo he aaid, 
"I<et faithful John come to me." Thia faithfiil John was his 
affectionate servant, and was so called because he had been true 
to him all his lifetime. As soon as John came to the bedside, the 
King said, "My faithful John, I feel that my end approaches, 
and I have no other care than about my son, who is still so 
young that he cannot always guide himself aright. If you do 
not promise to instruct him in everything he ought to know, and 
to be his guardian, I cannot close mine eyes in peace." Then 
John answered, "I will never leave him; I will always serve 
him truly, even if it coat me my hfe." So the old King was 
comforted, and said, " Now I can die in peace. After my death 
yon must show him all the chambers, halls, and vaults in the 
castle, and all the treasures which are in them ; but the last 
room in the long corridor you miist not show him, for in it hangs 
the portrait of ibe danght^ of the King of the Golden Palace ; 
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if he Bees her picture, he will conceive a great love for her, and 
will fSftU down in a swoon, and on her account undergo great 
perils^ therefore you must keep him away." The faithful John 
pressed his master^shand again in token of assent, and soon after 
the £ing laid his head upon the pillow and expired. 

After the old King had been laid in his grave, the feithfiil 
John related to the young King aU thathis father had said upon 
his death-bed, and declared, '^ All this I will certainly ftdfil ; I 
will be as true to you as I was to him, if it cost me my life." 
When the time of mourning was passed, John said to the young 
King, " It is now time for you to see your inheritance ; I will 
show you your paternal castle." So he led the King all over 
it, up stairs and down stairs, and showed him all the riches, and 
all the splendid chambers ^ only one room he did not open, con- 
taining the perilous portrait, which was so placed that one saw it 
directly the door was opened, and, moreover, it was so beautiftdly 
painted, that one thought it breathed and moved ; nothing in all 
the world could be more lifelike or more beautiftd. The young 
King remarked, however, that the faithftd John always passed 
by one door, so he asked, " Why do you not open that one?" — 
'* There is something in it," he replied, " which will fiighten you." 

But the King said, ^^ I have seen all the rest of the castle, 
and I will know what is in there;" and he went and tried to 
open the door by force. The faithful John pulled him back, and 
said, ^' I promised your father before he died that you should 
not see the contents of that room ; it would bring gi*eat mis- 
fortunes both upon you and me." 

'' Oh, no," replied the young King, " if I do not go in, it 
will be my certain ruin ; I should have no peace night nor day 
until I had seen it with my own eyes. Now I wiU not stir from 
the place till you unlock tiie door." 

Then the faithful John saw that it was of no use talking, so, 
with a heavy heart and many sighs, he pickiod the key out of the 
great bunch. When he had opened the door he went in first, 
and thought he would cover up the picture that the King should 
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not see it ; but it was of no use, for the £ing stepped upon tip- 
toes and looked over his shoulder ; and as soon as he saw the 
portrait of the maiden, which was so beautiful and glittered with 
precious stones, he fell down on the ground insensible. The faithful 
John lifted him up and carried him to his bed, and thought with 
great concern, ^^ Mercy on us! the misfortune has happened; 
what will come of it ? " and he gave the young King wine until 
he came to himself. The first words he spoke were, " Ah, who 
is that beautiftil picture ? " — " That is the daughter of the King 
of the Golden Palace," was the reply. 

" Then," said the King, "my love for her is so great that if 
all the leaves op the trees had tongues they should not gainsay 
it ; my life is set upon the search for her. You are my faithftil 
John, you must accompany me." 

The trusty servant deliberated for a long while how to set 
about this business, for it was very difficult to get into the presence 
of the King's daughter. At last he bethought himself of a way, 
and said to the King, -" Everything which she has around her is 
of gold, — chairs, tables, dishes, bowls, and all the household uten- 
sils. Among your treasures are five tons of gold ; let one of the 
goldsmiths of your kingdom manufacture vessels and utensils of 
all kinds therefirom — all kinds of birds, and wild and wonderfid 
beasts, such as will please her ; then we will travel with these and 
try our luck." Then the King summoned all his goldsmiths, 
who worked day and night imtil many very beautiful things were 
ready. When all had been placed on board a ship, the faithful 
John put on merchant's clothes, and the King likewise, so that 
they might travel quite imknown. Then they sailed over the 
wide sea, and sailed away until they came to the city where 
dwelt the daughter of the King of the Golden Palace. 

The faithful John told the King to remain in the ship 
and wait for him. "Perhaps," said he, "I shall bring the 
King's daughter with me; therefore take care that all is in order, 
and set out the golden vessels and adorn the whole ship." 
Thereupon John placed in a napkin some of the golden cups, 
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stepped upon land^ and went straight to the King's palace. 
When he came into the castleyard, a beautiful maid stood by 
the brook, who had two golden pails in her hand drawing water ; 
and when she had filled them and had turned round, she saw a 
strange man, and asked who he was. Then John answered, " I 
am a merchant," and, opening his napkin, he sho^d her its 
contents. Then she exclaimed, *'0h, what beautiful golden 
things !" and setting the pails down she looked at the cups one after 
another, and said, ^* The King's daughter must see these ; she is 
so pleased with anything made of gold that she will buy all 
these." And taking him by the hand she led him m, for she 
was the lady's maid. When the King's daughter saw the 
golden cups she was much pleased, and said, "They are so 
finely worked that I will purchase them all." But the faithful 
John replied, " I am only the servant of a rich merchant ; what I 
have here is nothing in comparison to those which my master 
has in his ship, than which nothing more delicate or costly has 
ever been worked in gold." Then the King's daughter wished 
to have them all brought, but he said, "It would take many days, 
and so great is the quantity that your palace has not halls 
enough in it to place them around." Then her curiosity and 
desire was still more excited, and at last she said, "Take me to 
the ship ; I will go myself and look at your master's treasure." 

The faithful John conducted her to the ship with great joy, 
and the King, when he beheld her, saw that her beauty was still 
greater than the picture had represented, and thought nothing 
else but that his heart would jump out of his mouth. Presently 
she stepped on board, and the King conducted her below ; but 
the faithfid John remained on deck by the steersman, and told 
him to unmoor the ship and put on all the sail he could, that it 
might fly as a bird in the air. Meanwhile the King showed the 
Princess all the golden treasures,— the dishes, cups, bowls, the 
birds, the wild and wonderful beasts. Many hours passed away 
while she looked at everything, and in her joy she did not 
remark that the ship sailed on and on. As soon as she had 
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looked at the last; and thanked the merchant^ she wished to 

depart. But when she came on deck she perceived that they 

were upon the high sea, far from the shore, and were hastening 

on with all sail. " Ah," she exclaimed in affright, " I am 

hetrayed ; I am carried off and taken away in the power of a 
straDge merchant. I woidd rather die !" 

But the King, taking her by the hand, said, " I am not a 
merchant, but a king, thine equal in birth. It is true that I 
have carried thee off, but that is because of my overwhelming 
love for thee. Dost thou know that when I first saw the portrait 
of thy beauteous face that I fell down in a swoon before it ?" 
When the Bang's daughter heard these words she was reassured, 
and her heart was inclined towards him, so that she willingly 
became his bride. While they thus went on their voyage on 
the high sea, it happened that the faithful John, as he sat on 
the deck of the ship playing music, saw three crows in the air, 
who came flying towards them. He stopped playing and 
listened to what they were saying to each other, for he under- 
stood them perfectly. The first one exclaimed, " Therfe he is, 
carrying home the dsiughter of the King of the Golden Palace." 
" But he is not home yet," replied the second. " But he has 
her," said the third ; " she is sitting by him in the ship." 
Then the first began again and exclaimed, "What matters 
that? When they go on shore, a fox-coloured horse will spring 
towards him, on which he will mount; and as soon as he is on 
it will jump up with him into the air, so that he will never ag^ain 
see his bride." The second one said, "Is there no escape?" 
" Oh yes, if another gets on quickly and takes the firearms 
which are in the holster out, and with them shoots the horse dead, 
then the young King will be saved. But who knows that ? And 
if any one does know it and tells him, such an one will be turned 
to stone from the toe to the knee." Then the second spake again, 
" I know still more : if the horse shoidd be killed, the yonng 
King will not then retain his bride; for when they come into the 
castle a beautiftd bridal shirt will lie there upon a dish, and seem 
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to be woven of gold and silver, but it is nothing* but sulphur and 
pitch, and if he puts it on, it will bum him to his marrow and 
bones." Then the third crow asked, "Is there no escape?" 
"Oh, yes," answered the second; "if some one takes up the shirt 
with his gloves on, and throws it into the fire so that it is burnt, 
the young King will be saved. But what does that signify ? Who- 
ever knows it and tells him will be turned to stone from his knee 
t'^ his heart.'' Then the third crow spoke: — " I know still more : 
even l^ the bridal shirt be consumed, still the young King will not 
retain his bride. For if, after the wedding, a dance is held, while 
the young Queen dances she will suddenly turn pale, and fall down 
as if dead ; and if some one does not raise her up, and take three 
drops of blood from her right breast and throw them away, she will 
die. But whoever knows that and tells it will have his whole body 
turned to stone, from the crown of his head to the toe of his foot." 
After the crows had thus talked with one another, they flew 
away, and the trusty John, who had perfectly understood all they 
had said, was from that time very quiet and sad ; for if he con- 
cealed from his master what he had heard, misfortune would happen 
to him, and if he told him all he must give up his own life. But at 
last he thought, " I will save my master, even if I destroy myself." 
As soon as they came on shore it happened just as the 
crow had foretold, and an immense fox-red horse sprang up. 
" Capital! " said the King; "this shall carry me to my castle," 
and he tried to mount; but the faithful John came straight up, 
and, swinging himself quickly on, drew the firearms out of the 
holster and shot the horse dead. Then the other servants of 
the King, who were not on good terms with the faithful John, 
exclaimed, " How shameful to kill the beautiftd creature, which 
might have borne the King to the castle ?" But the King 
replied, " Be silent, and let him go ; he is my very faithful John — 
who knows the good he may have done ? " Now they went into 
the castle, and there stood a dish in the hall, and the splendid 
bridal shirt lay in it, and seemed nothing else than gold and silver. 
- The young King went up to it and wished to take it up, but the 
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faithful John pushed him away^ and^ taking it up with his gloves 
on, hore it quickly to the fire and let it bum. The other servants 
chereupou began to murmur, saying*, ^^ See now he is boming the 
King's bridal shirt ! " But the young King replied, ^' Who kDOWS 
what good he has done ? Let him alone — he is my &ithful John.** 

Soon after, the wedding was celebrated, and a grand ball 
waH given, and tlie bride began to dance. So the fSuthfuI John 
paid great attention, and watched her countenance ; all at once 
she grew pale, and fell as if dead to the ground. Then he 
sprang up liastily, raised her up and bore her to a chamber, 
where he laid her down, kneeled beside her, and, drawing the 
three drops of blood out of her right breast, threw them away. 
As soon as she breathed again, she raised herself up ; but the 
young King had witnessed everything, and not knowing why 
the faithful John had done this, iiras very angry, and called out^ 
^' Throw him into prison ! " The next morning the trusty John 
was brought up for trial, and led to the gallows ; and as he 
stood upon them, and was about to be executed, he said, ^' Every 
one condenmed to die may once before his death speak. Shall I 
also have that privilege?" "Yes," answered the King, "it 
shall be granted to you." Then the faithful John replied, " I have 
been unrighteously judged, and have always been true to you ; ^ 
and he narrated the conversation of the crows which he heard aft 
sea ; and how, in order to save his master, he was obliged to do 
all he had done. Then the King cried out, " Oh, my most trusty 
John, pardon, pardon ; lead him away ! '' But the trusty John 
had fallen down at the last word and was turned into stone. 

At this event both the King and the Queen were in great 
gnef, and the Eang asked, " Ah, how wickedly have I rewarded 
his great fidelity ! " and he had the stone statue raised up and 
placed in his sleeping-chamber, near his bed ; and as often as he 
looked at it he wept and said, " Ah, could I bring you back to 
life again, my faithful John ! " 

After some time had passed the Queen bore twins^ two little 
sons, who were her great joy. Once,wheu the Queen was in ehurch, 
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and the two cliildren at home playing hj their father's side^ he 
looked up at the stone statue full of sorrow, and exclaimed with 
a sigh, ** Ah, could I restore you to life, my faithful John! " 
At these words the stone began to speak, saying, ^^ Yes, you 
can make me alive again, if you wiU bestow on me that which 
is dearest to you." The King replied, " AU that I have in the 
world I will give up for you." The stone spake again : " If 
you, with your own hand, cut off the heads of both your 
children and sprinkle me with their blood, I shall be brought to 
life again.'' The King was terrified when he heard that he must 
himself kill his two dear children ; but he remembered his servant's 
great fidelity, and how the faithful John had died for hiin, and 
drawing his sword he cut off the heads of both his children with 
his own hand. And as soon as he had sprinkled the stone with 
blood the life came back to it, and the trusty John stood again 
alive and well before him, and said, " Your faith shall not go 
unrewarded ; " and taking the heads of the two children he 
set them on again, and anointed their wounds with their blood, 
and thereupon they healed again in a moment, and the children 
sprang away and played as if nothing had happened. 

Now the King was full of happiness, and as soon as he saw 
the Queen coming he hid the faithful John and both the children 
in a great cupboard. As soon as she came in he said to her, 
"Have you prayed in the church?" "Yes," she answered; 
" but I thought continually of the feithful John, who has come 
to such misfortune through us." Then he replied, " My dear 
wife, we cfm restore his life again to him, but it will cost us 
both our fitde sons, whom we must sacrifice.'^ The Queen 
became pale and was terrified at heart, but she said, " We are 
guilty of his life on account of his great fidelity.'' Then he 
was very glad that she thought as he did, and going up to the 
cupboard he unlocked it, brought out the children and the faithiul 
John, saying, "God be praised ! he is saved, and we have still 
our fittle sons ;" and then he told her all that .had happened. 
Afterwards they lived happily together to the end of their days. 

c 2 
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A OouNTRTHAN drove his cow to inarketj and sold it for seven 
dollars. On the way homo he had to pa)>s by a pond, where he 
heard from a distance the Frogs croaking, " Ack, ack, aok, 
aok !"* " Yes," said he, " they cry out bo even in their owner's 
field ; but it is seven which I have got, not eight" As he came 
up to the water he exclaimed, " Stupid creaCtirea that you are, 
do you not know better? here are seven doEars, and not eight!" 
But the Frogs still continued their " Aok, ack!" "Now, if yoo 
will not believe it I will count them oat to you," and, taking the 
money from his pocket, he counted out the seven dollars, four- 
and-twenty groschen in each. The Frogs, however, paid no 
attention to his reckoning, and kept calling out " Ack, ack, ack !" 
"Ah!" exclaimed the Countryman, qnita angry, "if you know 
better than I, count it yourself!" and one by one he threw the 
pieces of money into the water. He stopped and waited till 
they should be ready to bring him his own again, but the Frogs 

* 3l|t Is the Gctnitii word for elghr. 
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were obstinate in their opinion, and cried continually, '^ Ack, ack, 
ack !" neither did they throw the money back. So the man 
waited a long while, until evening approached and it was time 
to go home ; then he began to abuse the frogs, shouting out, 
"You water-paddlers, you thick-heads, you blind eyea! you have 
indeed great n^ouths, and can make noise enough to stun one's 
ears, but you cannot count seven dollars ! do you think I am 
going to wait here till you are ready ?" And thereupon he went 
away, but the frogs cried still behind hia back, " Ack, ack, ack !" 
so that he reached home in a very savage mood ! 

After a little time he again bargained for a cow, which he 
killed, and then he made a calculation that, if he sold the flesh 
well, he should gain as much as both the cows were worth, and 
should have the skin beside. As he came to town with the flesh, 
a great troop of dogs was collected before the gate, and in front 
was a large greyhound, who sprang around the flesh, snapping 
and barking "Was, was, was!"* As he did not cease, the 
Countryman said to him, " I know well you say * Was, was ! * 
because you wish for some of the flesh, but I ought to receive 
something as good if I should give it you." The dog replied 
only "Was, was!" 

"Will you not let your comrades there eat with you?" 
" Was, was ! " said the dog. 

" If you stick to that I will let you have it. I know 
you well, and to whom you belong ; but this I tell you : in three 
days I must have my money, or it will go ill with you. You 
can bring it to me." 

Thereupon he unloaded the flesh and turned homewards 
again, and the dogs, gathering around it, barked loudly " Was, 
was !" The Peasant, who heard them at a distance, said, " Mind, 
you may share it among you, but the big one must answ|| for 
you to me." 

When three days were passed, the Countryman thought to 
bimsf^lf, " This evening I shall have my money in my poclcet," 

• That, that. 
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and so made himself happy. Bat nobody oame to pay iihe 
reckoning. ''There is no faith in any one/' said he at la«t, 
losing all patience^ and he went into the town to the butcher 
and demanded his money. The butcher thought it was a joke^ 
but the Countryman said, " Joking aside, I will have my money ; 
did not the great dog, three days ago, bring you home a whole 
slaughtered cow ?" This put the butcher in a passion, and, taking 
up a broomstick, he hunted the Countryman out of his doors. 

" Wait a bit," said the Countryman; '* justice is to be had in 
the world," and he went to the King's palace and requested aa 
audience. So he was led before the King, who sat there with 
his daughter, and asked, ''What misfortune has befallen you?'* 

"Ah," said he, " the frogs and the dogs have taken away mj 
property, and the batcher has repaid me with a stick ;" and he 
narrated at length all that had happened. The King's daughter 
laughed aloud at his tale, and the King said to him, " I cannot 
give you justice here, but nevertheless you shall have my 
daughter for a wife : all her lifetime she has not laughed except 
before you, and I have promised her to that man who shoold 
make her laugh. You may thank God for your lack." 

" dear !" replied the Countryman, " I do not wish it at all ; 

I have one wife at home, who is already too much for me." 

This made the King angry, and he said, " You are an ill-bred 

fellow." 

" Ah, my lord the King," answered the Countryman, " what 

can you expect from an ox except beef?" 

"Wait a bit," replied the King, "you shall havo another 

reward. Now be off at once, and return in three days, and you 

shall receive five hundred." 

As the Countryman came to the gate, the sentinel said to 

him, '' Since you have made the King's daughter laugh, no doubt 

you nave received a great reward." " Yes, I think so," answered 

the Peasant ; "five hundred are to be counted out for me." 
" Indeed !" said the soldier; " give me some of it ; what will 

you do with all that money ?" 
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''Since you ask me/' replied the Countayman, "you shall 
have two hundred : apply to the King in three days^ and they 
will be counted out to you/' A Jew, who stood near, and heard 
their conversation, ran after the Countryman, and, catching him 
by his coat, cried out, " wonderful ! what a child of fortune 
are you ! I will change, I will change with you in small coins ! 
What will you do with the hard dollars?" 

"You, Jew !" said the Countryman, "you can yet have the 
three hundred ; give me the same amount in small coins, and in 
three days after to-day it shall be counted out to you by the 
King." The Jew rejoiced at his profit, and brought the sum in 
worn-out farthings, three of which were equal to two good 
ones. 

After the lapse of three days, the Countryman went before 
the King, according to his command. The King called out, 
"Pull off his coat; he shall have his &Ye hundred!" "Oh !" 
replied the Countryman, "they do not belong to me now : I have 
presented two hundred to the sentinel, and the Jew has changed 
with me for three hundred, so that rightly nothing at all belongs 
to me." 

Meanwhile the soldier and the Jew came in, desiring their 
shares for which they had bargained with the Countryman, 
but, instead of dollars, each received his stripes justly measured 
out. The soldier bore his patiently, having already known how 
they tasted; but the Jew behaved very badly, crying out, " Ah, 
woe is me, these are hard dollars !" The King was forced to 
laugh at the Countryman, and, when all his anger had passed 
away, hj9 said to him, " Since you lost your reward before you 
received it, I will give you compensation ; so go into my treasure 
diamber, and take as much money as you wish for." The 
Countryman did not stop to be told twice, but filled his 
deep pockets as full as they would hold, and immediately after 
Went to an inn, and told out the money. The Jew sneaked after 
him, and overheard him muttering to himself, " Now, that thief 
of a King has again deceived me. Gould he not have gbre^n xd*^ 
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the money, and then I should have known what I had got; but 
now, how can I tell if what I have by good luck put into my 
pocket is just ? " 

** Heaven preserve us!'* said the Jew to himself; "he has 
spoken disrespectfully of his Majesty; I will run and inform 
against him, and then I shall get a reward, and he will be 
punished." When the King heard the speech of the Country- 
man his anger was excited, and he bade the Jew go and fetch 
the offender. So the Jew, running back to the countryman, 
said to him, ^^ You must go before his Majesty the King, just as 
you are." 

" I know better what is becoming," replied the Countryman; 
" I must first have a new coat made. Do you think a man who 
has so much money in his pocket ought to go in this old rag of 
a coat ?" The Jew, perceiving that the Countryman would not 
stir without another coat, and fearing, if the King's anger should 
evaporate, he would not get his reward nor the other the 
punishment, said to him, " Out of pure friendship I will lend 
you a beautiful coat for a short time. What will one not do 
out of pure love ?" 

The Countryman, well pleased, took the coat from the Jew, 
and went off straight to the King, who charged him with the 
speech which the Jew had informed about. 

" Oh," said the Countryman, "what a Jew says is nothing, 
for not a true word comes out of his mouth ; that rascal therd 
is able to assert, and does assert, that I have his coat on ! " 

" Wljat is that ?" screamed the Jew ; " is not the coat mine f 
Have I not lent it to you out of pure friendship, that you might 
step in it before his Majesty the King ?" As soon as the King 
heard this he said, " The Jew has deceived one of us ;'* and th«a 
he had counted out to him some more of the hard dollars. 

The Countryman went off home in the good coat, and with 
the good gold in his pocket, singing to himself, " This time I 
have hit it !" 
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Oncb upon a time a wonderful Fiddler was travelling through a 
wood, thinking of all sorts of things as he went along, and pre- 
sently be said to himaelf, "I have plenty of time and space in 
this forest^ so I wiU fetch a good companion," and, taking the 
fiddle from hia hack, he fiddled till the trees re-echoed. Pre- 
sently a wotf came crashing through the hrushwood. 

" Ah I a wolf oomes, for whom I have no desire," said the 
Fiddler J htit the wolf, approaching nearer, said, " Oh, you dear 
Musician, Low beautifully you play ! might I learn how?" 

" It is soon learnt ; you have only to do exactly as I tell 
yon." Then the wolf rephed, " I wOl mind you just as a 
schoolboy does his master." So the Musician told the wolf to 
come with him; and when they had gone a little distance 
together they came to an old oak-tree, which was hoUow within 
and split in the middle. " See here," said the Musician, " if you 
wish to learn how to fiddle, put your fore foot in this cleft. 
The wolf obeyed ; but the Fiddler, snatching up a stone, quickly 
wedged both his feet so fast with one blow that the wolf was 
stuck fast, and obliged' to remain where he was. "Wait there 
till I come again," said the Fiddler, and went on his way. 
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After a while be said to himself a second time^ ^'I haye 
plenty of time and apace in this forest^ so I will feteh another 
companion/' and^ taking his fiddle^ he played away in the wood. 
Presently a foE canoe aoaaking' throug'h the trees. 

^^ Ah/' said the Musician^ ^* here comes a fox whom I did not 
desire.*' 

The foX; running up, aaid, ^^Ah; you dear mister Muaksian, 
how is it you fiddle so beautifully ; might I learn too ?" 

^ It is soon laimC^'^ answered he ; ^' but you must do all I 
tell you." '^ I will obey you as a sdloolboy does his master," 
answered the fox, and he followed the Musician. After they 
had walked a little distance be came to a footpath, with high 
hedges on each side. The Musician stopped, and, pulling the 
bough of a hazel-tree down to the ground on one side, he pnt 
his foot upon it, and then bent another down on the other side, 
saying, ^' Gome, little fox, if you wish to learn something, reaoh 
me here your left forefoot." The fox obeyed, and the Musioiw 
bound the foot to the left bough. ^^ Now reach me the otfaer^ 
little fox," said he, and he bound that to the right bough. 
And as soon as be saw that the knots were fast he let go, and 
the boughs sprang back into the air, carrying the fox shaking 
and quivering up with them. " Wait there till I come again/' 
said the Musician, and went on his way. 

After a little while he said again to himself, ^^ Time and 
space are not wanting to me in this forest; I will fetch another 
companion /' and, taking his fiddle, he made the sound re-eoho 
in the woods. 

" Aha !" said he, " a hare ! I won't have him." 

'^ Ob, you dear Musician/' said the hare, " how do you fiddle 
so beautifully ! Gould I learn it too ?" 

^^ It is soon learnt," replied the Musician, ^^ only do all I tell 
you." The little hare replied, " I wjU obey you as a schoolboy 
doe9 his master/' and they went on together till they came to 
a clear space in the forest where an aspen-tree stood, Tba 
Musician bound a long twine round the neck of the bare, $Qd 
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knotted the other end to a tree. " No\c, my lively little hare, 
jump twenty times round the tree/' exclaimed the Musician. 
The hare obeyed; and as he jumped round the twentieth time 
the twine had wound itself round the tree twenty times also, and 
made the hare prisoner ; and, pull and tug as much as he would, 
the cord only cut the deeper into his neck. " Wait there till I 
come again/' said the Musician, and went on further. 

The wolf, meanwhile, had been pulling, dragging, and biting 
at the stone, and workid at it so long that at last he set his feet 
at liberty, and drew them again out of the cleft. Then, full of 
rage and anger, he hastened after the Musician, intending to 
tear him into pieces. As the fox saw him running past he began 
to groan, and shouted with all his power, " Brother wolf, come 
and help me; the Musician has deceived me!" So the wolf, 
pulling the branches down, bit the knot to pieces, and freed the 
fi>x, who went on with him in order to take revenge on the 
Musician. On their way they found the hare tied, and, setting 
him at liberty, all three set out in pursuit of their enemy. 

The Musician, however, had once more played his fiddle, and 
this time had been very lucky ; for the notes came to the ears of 
a poor woodcutter, who left off his work directly, whether he 
wished or not, and, with his axe under his arm, came up to hear 
the music. 

'' At last the right companion has come," said the Musician ; 
'^ for I desired a man, and not a wild beast." And beginning to 
play, he played so beautifully and delightfully, that the poor man 
was as if enchanted, and his heart beat for joy. While he thus 
stood, the wolf, the fox, and the hare came up, and he observed 
directly that they had some bad design, so raising his bright axe 
he placed himself before the Musician, as if he would say, ^^ Who 
wishes to attack must take care of himself." His looks made 
the animals afraid, and they ran back into the forest ; but the 
Mnsician, after playing one more tune out of gratitude to the 
woodcutter, went on his journey. 




THE TWELVE BROTHERS. 



Okce upon a time there lived happily together a Queen and » 
King, who had twelve childsen, all boj-B. One day tlie King said 
to hia consort, " If the thirteenth child, whom yon are about to 
bring: into the world, should be a girl, then shall the twelve boya 
die, that her richea may be great, nnd that the kingdom may fall 
to her alone." He then ordered twelve cofBnatobe mBde,vhich 
were filled with shavings, and in each a pillow was placed, and, ' 
all of them having been locked up in a room, he gave the key 
thereof to the Queen, and bade her tell nobody about the matter. 
But the mother sat crying the whole day long, so that her 
youngest child, who was always with her, and whom she had 
named Benjamin, said to her, " Mother dear, why are yon so 
sorrowful 1 " " My dearest child," she replied, " I dai'e not tdl 
you." But he let her have no peace until she went and unlocked 
the room and showed him the twelve cofEns filled with shavings. 
Then she said, " My dearest Benjamin, these coffins your father 
has had prepared fur yourself and your eleven brothers, for, if 
I bring a little girl into the world, you will be all killed together 
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and buried in them." And; as she wept while she spoke these 
words, the son comforted her, saying, " Do not crj', dear mother; 
we will help ourselves, and go away." But she said, " Go with 
your eleven brothers into the wood, and let one of you climb into 
the highest tree which is to be found, and keep watch, looking 
towards the tower of the castle here. If I bear a little son, I 
will hang out a white flag, and you may venture home again ; 
but if I bear a little daughter I will hang out a red flag ; and 
then flee away as quickly as you can, and God preserve you. 
Every night I will aiuse and pray for you ; in winter, that you 
may have a fire to warm yourselves j and in summer, that you 
may not be melted with the heat." 

Soon after she gave her blessing to all her sons, and they went 

away into the forest. Each kept watch in turn, sitting upon 

the highest oak-tree, and looking towards the tower. When 

eleven days had passed by, and it came to Benjamin's turn, he 

perceived a flag hung out ; but it was not the white but the red 

flag, which announced that they must all die. As the brothers 

heard this, they became very angry, and said, ** Shall we sufier 

death on account of a maiden? Let us swear that we will avenge 

ourselves; wherever we find a maiden, her red blood shall flow." 

Thereupon they went deeper into the forest, and in the 

middle, where it was most gloomy, they found a little charmed 

cottage standing empty, and they said, " Here we will dwell, 

and you, Benjamin, as you are the youngest and the weakest, 

shall stop here, and keep house, while we go out to fetch meat." 

So they set forth into the forest, and shot hares, wild fawns, 

birds, and pigeons, and what else they could find. These they 

Drought home to Benjamin, who cooked them for them to 

appease their hunger. In this little cottage they lived ten years 

together, and the time passed very quickly. 

The little daughter, whom their mother, the Queen, had 
borne, was now grown up; she had a kind heart, was very 
beautiful, and always wore a golden star upon her brow. Once, 
when there was a great wash, she saw twelve boys' shirts 
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baDging up, and she asked her mother, ^ To whom do iheae 
twelve shirU belong, for they are much too email for m j father?" 
Then she answered with a heavy heart, '^ My dear child, they 
belong to your twelve brothers." The maiden replied, ''Where 
are my twelve brothers? I have never yet heard of them." The 
Queen answered, '' God only knows where they are ; they have 
wandered into the wide world." Then she took the maiden, 
and, unlocking the room, showed her twelve coffins with the 
shavings and pillows. '' These coffins," said she, '' were ordered 
for your brothers, but they went away secretly, before you were 
bom;" and she told her how everything had happened. Then 
the maiden said, '' Do not cry, dear mother ; I will go forth, 
and seek my brothers;" and, taking the twelve shirts, she set out 
at once straight into the great forest. All day long she walked 
on and on, and in the evening she came to the charmed house, 
into which she stepped. There she found a young lad, who 
asked her, '* Whence dost thou come, and whither goest thou?" 
and he stood astonished to see how beautiful she was, and at tbe 
queenly robes she wore, and the star upon her brow. Then she 
answered, '^ I am a King's daughter, and am seeking my twelve 
brothers, and will go as far as heaven is blue until I find them;" 
and she showed him the twelve shirts which belonged to them. 
Benjamin perceived at once that it was his sister, and he said, 
''I am Benjamin, thy youngest brother." At his words she 
began to weep for joy, and Benjamin wept also, and they kissed 
and embraced one another with the greatest affection. Pre- 
sently he said, '' Dear sister, there is one terrible condition we 
have agreed together, that every maiden whom we meet shall 
die, because we were obliged to leave our kingdom on account 
of a maiden." 

Then the maiden replied, '' I will willingly die, if I can by 
that means release my twelve brothers." 

'' No," answered he, *' thou shall not die ; hide thyself under 
this tub until our eleven brothers come home, with whom I shall 
then be united." She did so; and, when night came, the others 
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returned from hunting, and their dinner was made readj, and as 
they sat at the table, eating, they asked, *' What is the news V 
Benjamin said " Do you not know ?" 

" No," they answered. Then he spoke again. " You have 
been in the forest and I have stopped at home, yet I know more 
than you." 

"Tell us directly," they exclaimed. He answered, " First 
promise me that you will not kill the first maiden who shall 
meet us." *^Yes, we promise," they exclaimed, "she shall 
have pardon ; now tell us at once." Then he said, " Our sister 
is here," and, lifting up the tub, the King's daughter came from 
beneath, looking most beautiful, delicate, and gentle in her 
royal robes, and with the golden star upon her brow. The sight 
gladdened them all, and, falling upon her neck, they kissed her, 
and loved her with all their hearts. 

Now she stopped at home with Benjamin, and helped him 
in his work, while the eleven others went into the wood and 
caaght wild animals, deer, birds, and pigeons, for their eating, 
which their sister and brother took care to make ready. The 
sister sought for wood for the fire, and for the vegetables which 
she dressed, and put the pots on the fire, so that their dinner 
was always ready when the eleven came home. She also kept 
order in the cottage, and covered the beds with beautiful white 
and clean sheets, and the brothers were always contented, and 
they all lived in great unity. 

One day when the brother and sister had made ready a most 
excellent meal, and they were all assembled, they sat down and 
ate and drank, and were full of happiness. But there was a 
Utde garden belonging to the charmed house, in which stood 
twelve lilies (which one calls also students), and the sister, 
thinking to give her twelve brothers a pleasure, broke off the 
twelve flowers, intending to give each of them one. But as she 
broke off the flowers at the same moment the twelve brothers 
were changed into twelve crows, and flew off into the forest, and 
at the same moment the house and garden both disappeared. 
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Thus the poor maiden was alone in the wild forest, uid as 
she looked round an old woman stood near her, who said, '^ Mj 
child; what hast thou done ? Why didst thou not leave the twelve 
white flowers? They were thy brothers, who are now changed into 
crows." Then the maiden asked with tears, ^' Is there no means 
of saving them?" " There is but one way in the whole world,** 
said the old woman, ^^ but that is so difficult that thou canst 
not free them. Tbou must be dumb for seven years, thou mayst 
not speak, nor laugh, and if thou speakest but a single word, even 
if it wants but one hour of the seven years, all will be in va]% 
and thy brothers will die at that single word." 

Then the maiden said in her heart, ^^ I know for certain that 
I shall free my brothers ;" and she went and sought a lofty tree, 
and, sitting on it, she spun, and neither spoke nor laughed. 

Now it happened once that a King was hunting in the forest^ 
who had a large greyhound, which ran to the tree on which the 
maiden sat, and, springing round, barked furiously. So the King 
came up and saw the beautiful girl with the golden star upon 
her brow, and was so enchanted with her beauty, that he asked 
her if she would become his bride. To this she gave no answer, 
but slightly nodded with her head 5 so the King, mounting the 
tree himself, brought her down, and, placing her upon his horse, 
carried her home. 

Then the wedding was celebrated with great pomp and joy, 
but the bride neither spoke nor laughed. 

After they had lived contentedly together two years, the 
King's mother, who was a wicked woman, began to slander the 
young Queen, and said to the King, " This is a common beggar 
girl whom you have brought home with you : who knows what 
impish tricks she practised at home ? If she be dumb and not 
able to speak, she might still laugh once, but tbey who do not 
laugh have a bad conscience." The King would not at first 
believe it, but the old woman persisted in it so long, and accused 
the Queen of so many wicked things, that the King at last let 
himself be persuaded, and she was condemned to die. 
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Now, a great fire was kindled in the courtyard, in which she 
was to be burnt ; and the King, standing above at a window, 
looked on with tearful eyes, because he still loved her so much. 
And now she was bound to the stake, and the fire began to lick 
her clothing with its red tongues; — and just at that time the last 
moment of the seven years expired. Then a whirring was heard 
in the air, and twelve crows came flying by, and sank down to 
the earth, and as they alighted on the ground they became her 
twelve brothers whom she had freed. They tore away the fire 
from around her, and, extinguishing the flames, set their sister 
free, and kissed and embraced her. And now, as she could 
open her mouth and speak, she told the King why she was 
dumb, and why she never laughed. 

And the King was highly pleased when he heard she was 
innocent, and they all lived together in great happiness to the 
end of their lives. 




THE PACK OP RAGAMUFFINS. 



A Cock once addressed his Hen thus, "It is now the time 
when the nuts are ripe, let us go together to the hills, and eat 
all we can, before the squirrels carry them away." "Yfls," 
answered the Hen, " let ns go, and enjoy ourselves." So they 
went together to the hills, and as it was a bright day they 
stopped till evenuig. Tfow, I do not know whether they had 
eaten too much, or whether they had become proud, but the Hen 
would not go home on foot, and the Coclc had to build a little 
carriage out of the nutshells. A& soon as it was ready, the Hea 
sat herself in it, and said to the Cock, " You can harness your- 
self to ;,it." You are very kind," said he, " hut I would rather 
walk home than harness my own self; no ! we did not agree to 
that. I will willingly be coachman, and sit on the box, bat 
drag it myself I never will." 

While they were quarrelling a Duck called out hard by, 
"You thieving folk, who askod you to come to my nut-hillf 
wait a bit, and it shall cost you dearly;" and she rushed up to 
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the Cock with outstretched beak. But the Cock was not idle 
either, and attacked the Duck valiantly, and at last wounded 
her so badly with his spur that she begged for mercy, and 
willingly undertook to draw the carriage as a punishment. The 
Cock set himself on the box as coachman, and off the started at 
a great rate, crying out, " Quick, Duck, quick I" When they had 
gone a portion of the way, they met two walkers, a Pin and a 
Needle, who called out to them to stop, and said it had become 
too dark to stich, and they could not go another step ; that it 
was very dirty upon the road, and might they get in for a little 
way. They had been stopping at the door of the tailor's 
house drinking beer, and had been delayed. The Cock, seeing 
they were thin people who would not take much room, let 
them both get up, but not till they had promised not to tread 
on the toes of himself or his Hen. Later in ihe evening they came 
to an inn, and because they could not travel further that evening, 
and because the Duck had hurt her foot very much, and stag- 
gered from side to side, they turned in. The landlord at first 
made many objections, saying his house was already full; he 
thought, too, that they were nobody of any consequence ; but at 
last, after they had made many fine speeches, and promised that 
he should have the egg which the Hen had laid on the road, 
and the one which the Duck laid every day, he said at last that 
they might remain over night. So, when they had refreshed 
themselves, they held a great revel and tumult ; but early in the 
morning, when everybody was asleep, and it was still dark, the 
Cock awoke the Hen, and fetching the egg they broke it, and 
ate it together, throwing the shell away into the hearth. Then 
they went to the Needle, who was still asleep, and, taking him by 
the head, stuck him in the cushion of the landlord's chair, and 
the Pin they put in his towel, and then they flew off over 
the fields, and away. The Duck, who had gone to sleep 
in the open air, and had stopped in the yard, heard them 
fly past, and, getting up quicldy, found a pond into which she 
waddled, and in which she swam much faster than she walked 
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when she had to pull the carriage. A couple of hours later the 
landlord rose up from his feather bed, washed himself^ and took 
up the towel to wipe himself dry ; then the Pin, in passing over 
his face, made a red scratch from one ear to the other; so he 
went into the kitchen to Hght his pipe, but, just as he stepped 
on the hearth, the eggshells sprang into his eyes. ■ ^' This 
moruing everything happens unlucky to me,'' said he, sitting 
down in vexation in his grandfather's chair; but he quickly 
jumped up again, crying, "Woes me!" for the Needle had 
pricked him very badly. Now, he was so completely wild, and 
was suspicious of the guests who had arrived so late on the 
evening before, and when he went out to look after them they 
were gone. So he swore that he would never again take such 
a pack of ragamuffins into his house, who destroyed so much, 
paid no reckoning, and only gave mischievous tiicks in the place 
of thanks. 




THE LITTLE BROTHER AND SISTER. 



Teere was once a little Brother who took his Sister by the hand, 
and said, " Since our own dear mother's death we have not had 
one happy hour; our stepmother beats us eveiy day, and, if we 
oome uear her, kicks us away with her foot. Our food is the 
hard cnisCs of bread which are left, and even the dog under 
the table fares better than we, for he often gets a nice 
morsel. Come, let us wander forth into the wide world." So 
the whole day lou^ they travelled over meadows, fields, and 
Stones, and when it rained the Sister said, " It is Heaven crying 
with our hearts." By evening they came into a large forest, 
and were so wearied with grief, hunger, and their long walk, 
that they laid theuaselves down in a hollow tree, and went to 
sleep. When they awoke the next morning, the sun bad already 
risen high in the heavens, and it shone quite hot into the tree, 
80 that the little Boy said to his Sister, "I am so thirsty, if I 
ki^ew whwe there was a brook I would go and drink. Ah ! I 
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think I hear one running ;" and so saying he got up, and, taking 
his Sister's hand, they went in search of the brook. 

The wicked stepmother, however, was a witch, and had 
remarked the departure of the two children ; and sneaking after 
them secretly, as is tha habit of witohea, she had bewitched all 
the springy in the forest. 

Presently they found a brook which ran trippingly over the 
pebbles, and the Brother would have drunk out of it, but the 
Sister heard how it said as it ran along, ^' Who drinks of me wHl 
become a tiger!" So the Sister exclaimed, ^'I pray you. Brother, 
drink not, or you will become a tiger, and tear me to pieces !" 
So the Brother did not drink, although his thirst was so great, 
and he said, '^ I will wait till the next brook." As they came to 
the second, the Sister heard it say, '^ Who drinks of me becomes 
a wolf!" The Sister ran up crying, " Brother, do not, pray, do 
not drink, or you will become a wolf, and eat me up!" Then 
the Brother did not drink, saying, ^^ I will wait until we come 
to the next spring, but then I must drink, you may say what 
you will ; my thirst is much too great." Just as they reached 
the third brook, the Sister heard the voice saying, ^^ Who drinks 
of me will become a fawn, — who drinks of me will become a 
fawn !" So the Sister said, " Oh, my Brother, do not drink, or 
you will be changed to a fawn, and run away from me!" But 
he had already kneeled down, and drunk of the water, and, as 
the first drops passed his lips, his form became that of a fawn. 

At first the Sister cried over her little changed Brother, 
and he wept too, and knelt by her very sorrowful ; but at last 
the Maiden said, ^^ Be still, dear little Fawn, and I will never 
forsake you;" and undoing her golden garter she put it round 
his neck, and weaving rushes made a white girdle to lead him 
with. This she tied to him, and, taking the other end in her hand, 
she led him away, and they travelled deeper and deeper into 
the forest. After they had walked a long distance they came 
to a little hut, and the Maiden, peeping in, found it empty, and 
thought, ^^Here we can stay and dwell." Then she looked 
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for leaves and moss to make a soft couch for the Fawn, and 
every morning she went out and collected roots and berries and 
nuts for herself; and tender grass for the Fawn^ which he ate out 
of her hand; and played happily around her. In the erening; 
when the Sister was tired; and had said her prayers, she laid 
her head upon the back of the Fawn, which served for a pillow, 
on which she slept soundly. Had but the Brother regained 
his own proper form, their life would have been happy indeed. 

Thus they dwelt in this wilderness; and some time had elapsed; 
when it happened that the King of the country held a great 
hunt in the forest; and now resounded through the trees the 
blowing of hornS; the barking of dogS; and the lusty cries of the 
hunterS; so that the little Fawn heard them, and wanted very 
much to join, " Ah ! " said he to his Sister; " let me go to the 
hunt; I cannot restrain myself any longer," and he begged so 
hard that at last she consented. ^^But;" said she to him, 
^' return again in the evening, for I shall shut my door against 
the wild huntsmen; and, that I may know you, do you knock, 
and say, ' Sister, let me in,' and if you do not speak I shall not 
open the door." As soon as she had said this, the little Fawn 
sprang off, quite glad and merry in the fresh breeze. The King 
and his huntsmen perceived the beautiful animal, and pursued 
him ; but they could not catch him, and, when they thought they 
had him for certain, he sprang away over the bushes, and got out 
of sight. Just as it was getting dark, he ran up to the hut, and, 
knocking, said, ^^ Sister mine, let me in." Then she undid the 
little door, and he went in, and rested all night long upon his 
soft couch. The next morning the hunt was commenced again, 
and as soon as the little Fawn heard the horns and the tally-ho 
of the sportsmen he conld not rest, and said, *' Sister dear, open 
the door, I must be off." The Sister opened it, saying, " Return 
at evening, mind, and say the words as before." When the 
King and his huntsmen saw again the Fawn with the golden 
necklace, they followed him close, but he was too nimble and quick 
for them. The whole day long they kept up with him, but towards 
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evening the huntsmen made a circle round him, and one wounded 
him slightly in the foot behind so that he could onlj run slowly. 
Then one of them slipped after him to the little hut, and heard him 
say, ^' Sister dear, open the door/' and saw that the door was 
opened and immediately shut behind him. The huntsman, having 
observed all this, went and told the King what he had seen and 
heard, and he said, " On the morrow I will once more pursue him." 

The Sister, however, was terribly frightened when she saw that 
her Fawn was wounded, and washing off the blood she put herbs 
upon the foot, and said, ^' Go and rest upon your bed, dear Fawn, 
that the wound may heal." It was so slight that the next morning 
he felt nothing of it, and when he heard the hunting cries outside 
he exclaimed, '^ I cannot stop away, I must be there, and none 
shall catch me so easily again !" The Sister wept very much, and 
told him ^' Soon they will kill you, and I shall be here all alone 
in this forest, forsaken by all the world; I cannot let you go," 

" I shall die here in vexation," answered the Fawn, " if you 
do not, for when I hear the horn I think I shall jump out of my 
shoes." The Sister, finding she could not prevent him, opened 
the door with a heavy heart, and the Fawn jumped out, quite 
delighted, into the forest. As soon as the King perceived him, 
he said to his huntsmen, ^'Follow him all day long till the evening, 
but let no one do him an injury." When the sun had set, the 
King asked his huntsmen to show him the hut, and as they 
came to it he knocked at the door, and said, ^'Let me in, dear 
sister." Then the door was opened, and, stepping in, the King 
saw a maiden more beautiful than he had ever before seen. She 
was frightened when she saw, not her Fawn, but a man step in, 
who had a golden crown upon his head. But the King, looking 
at her with a friendly glance, reached her his hand, saying, 
"Will you go with me to my castle and be my dear wife?" 
" Oh yes," replied the maiden, '^ but the Fawn must go too ; him 
I will never forsake." The King replied, "He shall remain with 
you as long as you live, .and shall want for nothing." In the 
meantime the Fawn had come in, and the sister, binding the 
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girdle to him, again took it in her hand and led Lim away with 
her out of the hut. 

The King took the beautiful maiden upon his horse, and 
rode to his castle, where the wedding was celebrated with 
great splendour, and she became queen, and they lived together 
a long time, while the Fawn was taken care of and Uved well, 
playing about the castle-garden. The wicked stepmother, 
however, on whose account the children had wandered forth 
into the world, did not think but that the Sister had been torn 
in pieces by the wild beasts, aifd the little Brother hunted to 
death in his Fawn's shape by the hunters. As soon as she 
heard how happy they had become, and how everything prospered 
with them, envy and jealousy were aroused in her heart and left 
her no peace ; and she was always thinking in what way she 
could work misfortune to them. Her own daughter, who was as 
ugly as night, and had but one eye, for which she was continually 
reproached, said, " The luck of being a Queen has never yet 
happened to me." " Be quiet now," said the old woman, " and 
make yourself contented: when the time comes I shall be at hand." 
As soon, then, as the time came when the Queen brought into 
the world a beautiful little boy, which happened when the King 
was out hunting, the old witch took the form of a chambermaid, 
and got into the room where the Queen was lying, and said to 
her, "The bath is ready, which will restore you and give you 
fresh strength : be quick, before it gets cold." Her daughter 
being at hand, they carried the weak Queen between them into 
the room, and laid her in the bath, and then, shutting the door 
to, they ran off; but first they had made up an immense fire in 
the stove which must soon suffocate the young Queen. 

When this was done, the old woman took her daughter, and, 
putting a cap on her, laid her in the bed in the Queen's place. 
She gave her, too, the form and appearance of the real Queen as 
far as she could, but she could not restore the lost eye, and, so 
that the King might not notice it, she turned upon that side 
where there was no eye. When he came home at evening, and 
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heard that a son was born to him, he was much delighted, and 
prepared to go to his wife's bedside to see how she did. So 
the old woman called out in 'a great hurry, ^'For your life, do 
not undraw the curtains ; the Queen must not yet see the light, 
and must be kept quiet." So the King went away, andMid not 
discover that a false Queen was laid in the bed. 

When midnight came, and every one was asleep, the nursd, 
who sat by herself, wide awake, near the cradle, in the nursery, 
saw the door open and the true Queen come in. She took the 
child in her arms and rocked it awhile, and then, shaking up its 
pillow, laid it down in its cradle and covered it over again. She 
did not forget the Fawn either, but, going to the comer where he 
was, stroked his back, and then went silently out at the door. 
The nurse asked in the morning of the guards if any one had 
passed into the castle during the night, but they answered, '^ No, 
we have seen nobody." For many nights afterwards she came 
constantly, and never spoke a word ; and the nurse saw her 
always, but she would not trust herself to speak about it to any 
one. 

When some time had passed away, the Queen one night 
began to speak, and said, 

" How fares my child, how fares my fawn ? 
Twice more will I come, but never again." 

The nurse made no reply, but, when she had disappeared 
went to the King and told him all. The King exclaimed, " Oh 
Heavens! what does this mean? the next night I will watch 
myself by the child.*' In the evening he went into the nursery, 
and about midnight the Queen appeared and said, 

"How fares my child, how fares my fawn ? 
Once more will I come, but never again." 

And she nursed the child, as she was used to do, and then 
disappeai*ed. The King dared not speak, but he watched the 
following night, and this time she said, 

** How fares my child, how fares my fawn ? 
This time will I come, but never again." 
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At these words the Eing^ could hold back no longer^ but 
sprang up and said, " You can be no other than my dear wife !" 
Then she answered, ^^ Yes, I am your dear wife!*' and at that 
moment her life was restored by God's mercy, and she was 
again as beautiful and charming as ever. Ske told the King the 
fraud .which the witch and her daughter bad practised upon 
him, and he had them both tried and sentence pronounced against 
them. The daughter was taken into the forest, where the wild 
beasts tore her in pieces, but tha old witch was led to the fire and 
miserably burnt. And as soon as she was reduced to ashes the 
little Fawn was vnbawitched, and received again his human 
form ; and the Brothet and Sister lived happily together to the 
end of their days. 




THE THREE LITTLE MEN IN THE WOOD. 



Once upon a time there lived a man, whose wife had died; and 
a woman, also, who bad lost her husband : and this man and this 
woman had each a daughter. These two maidens were Triendly 
with each other, and used to walk together, and oue da; the; 
came by the widow's bouse. Then the widow said to the man's 
daughter, " Do you hear, tell your fatlier I wish to marry him, 
and you shall every morning wash in milk and drink wioe, but 
my daughter shall wash in water and drink water." So the girl 
went home and told her father what the woman had said, and 
he replied, "What shall I do? marriage ts a comfort, but it is 
also a torment!" At last, as he could form no conclusion, he 
drew off hia boot and said : "Take this hoot, which baa a bole 
in the sole, and go with it out of doors and hang it on the great 
nail, and then pour water iato it. If it holds the water, I will 
again take a wife; but If it runs through, I will not have her." 
The girl did as he bid ber, but the water drew the bole together 
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and the boot became full to overflowing. So she told her father 
how it had happened, and he^ getting up, saw it was quite true ; 
and going to the widow he settled the matter^ and the wedding 
was celebrated. 

, The next morning, when the two girls arose, milk to wash in 
and wine to drink were set for the man's daughter, but only 
water, both for washing and drinking, for the woman's daughter. 
The second morning, water for washing and drinking stood 
before both the man's daughter and the woman's ; and on the 
third morning, water to wash in and water to drink were set 
before the man's daughter, and milk to wash in and wine to 
drink before the woman's daughter, and so it continued. 

Soon the woman had a deadly hatred of her step-daughter, 
and knew not how to behave badly enough to her, from day to 
day. She was envious, too, because her step-daughter was 
beautiful and lovely, and her own daughter was ugly and hateful. 

Once, in the winter time, when water had frozen as hard as 
a stone, and hill and valley were covered with snow, the woman 
made a cloak of paper, and called the maiden to her and said, 
" Put on' this cloak, and go away dnto the wood to fetch me a 
little basketful of strawberries, for I have a wish for some." 

" Mercy on us!" said the maiden, '' in winter there are no 
strawbeiTies growing ; the ground is frozen, and the snow, too, 
has covered up everything. And why must I go in that paper 
doak ? It is so cold out of doors that it freezes one's breath even, 
and the wind will blow it off, and the thorns will tear it from 
my body." 

"Will you dare to contradict me?" said the stepmother. 
" Make haste off, and let me not see^ you again until you have 
found me a basket of strawberries." Then she gave her a small 
piece of dry bread, saying, " On that you must subsist the whole 
day." But she thought — out of doors she will be frozen and 
starved, so that my eyes will never see her again ! 

So the girl did as she was told, and put on the paper cloak, 
and went away with the basket. Far and near there was nothing 
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but snow, and not a green blade was to be seen. When she 
came to the forest she discovered a little cottage, out of which 
three little Dwarfs were peeping. The girl wished them eood 
morning, and knocked gently at the door. Thej called h^ in, 
and^ entering the room, she sat down on a bench bj the fire to 
warm herself, and eat her breakfast. The Dwarfs called oat, 
" Give us some of it ?" " Willingly," she replied, and, dividing 
her bread in two, she gave them hiUf. They asked, ^^ What do 
you here in the forest, in the winter time, in this thin doak?'^ 

" Ah !" she answered, ^' I must seek a basketful of straw- 
berries, and I dare not return home until I caa take them with 
me." When she had eaten her bread, they gave her a broom, 
saying, '^ Sweep away the snow with this from the back door." 
But when she was gone out of doors the three' Dwar& said to 
one another, ^' What shall we give her, because she is so gentle 
and good, and has shared her bread with us?" Then said tbe 
first, " I grant to her that she shall become more beautiful every 
day." The second said, ^' I grant that a piece of gold shall &11 
out of her mouth for every word she speaks." The third saidi 
'^ I grant that a King shall come and make her his bride." 

Meanwhile, the girl had done as the Dwarfs had bidden her, 
and bad swept away the snow from behind the house. And what 
do you think she found there? Actually, ripe strawberries! whifih 
came quite red and sweet up under the snow. So, filling her 
basket in great glee, she thanked the little men and gave them 
each her hand, and then ran home to take her stepmother what 
she wished for. As she went in and said, "Good evening," a piece 
of gold fell from her mouth. Thereupon she related what had 
happened to her in the forest ; but at every word she spoke a 
piece of gold fell, so that the whole floor was covered. 

" Just see her arrogance," said the step-sister, " to throw 
away money in that way!" but in her heart she was jealous, 
and wished to go into the forest too, to seek strawberries. Her 
mother said, " No, my dear daughter; it is too cold, you will be 
frozen!" but as her girl let her have no peace, she at last consented, 
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and made her a beautiful far oloak to put oo ; she also gave her 
battered bread and cooked meat to eat on the way. 

The girl went into the forest and came straight to the little 
cottage. The three Dwarfe were peeping out again^ bat she did 
not greet them ; and, stumbling on without looking at them or 
speaking, she entered the room, and, seating herself bj the 
ftre, began to eat the bread and butter and meat. '^ Give us 
some of that," exclaimed the Dwarfs; but she answered, ^'I have 
not g^t enough for myself, so how can I give any away ? " 
When she had finished they said, " You have a broom there, go 
and sweep the back door clean." " Oh, sweep it yourself," she 
replied; "I am not your servant." When she saw that they 
would not give her anything she went out at the door, and the 
three Dwarfs said to each other, ^' What shall we give her? she is 
so ill-behaved, and has such a bad and envious disposition, that 
nobody can wish well to her." The first said, " I grant that she 
becomes more ugly every day." The second said, " I grant 
that at every word she speaks a toad shall spring out of her 
mouth." The third said, '^I grant that she shall die a miserable 
death." Meanwhile the girl had been looking for strawberries 
out of doors, but as she could find none she went home very 
peevish. When she opened her mouth to tell her mother what 
had happened to her in the forest, a toad jumped out of her 
mouth at each word, so that every one fled away from her in 
horror. 

The stepmother was now still more vexed, and was always 
thinking how she could do the most harm to her husband's 
daughter, who every day became more beautiful. At last she 
took a kettle, set it on the fire, and boiled a net therein. When 
it was sodden she hung it on the shoulder of the poor girl, and 
gave her an axe, that she might go upon the frozen pond and 
cut a hole in the ice to drag the net. She obeyed, and went 
away and cut an ice-hole; and while she was cutting, an elegant 
carriage came by, in which the King sat. The carriage stopped, 
and the King asked, " My child, who are you? and what do you 
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here ?'' ^^ I am a poor girl^ and am dragging a net," said slie. 
Then the King pitied her^ and saw how beautiful she was, and 
said, " Will you go with me " " Yes, indeed, with all my 
heart," she replied, for she was glad to get out of the sight of 
her mother and sister. 

So she was handed into the carriage, and driven away with 
the King; and as soon as they arrived at his castle the wedding 
was celebrated with great splendour, as the Dwarfs had granted 
to the maiden. After a year the young Qaeen bore a son ; and 
when the stepmother heard of her great good fortune, she came 
to the castle with her daughter, and behaved as if she had comb 
on a visit. But one day, when the King had gone out, and no 
one was present, this bad woman seized the Queen by the bead, 
and her daughter caught hold of her feet, and, raising her out of 
bed, they threw her out of the window into the river which ran 
past. Then, laying her ugly daughter in the bed, the old woman 
covered her up, even over her head } and when the King came 
back he wished to speak to his wife, but the old woman 
exclaimed, "Softly, softly! do not go near, her; she is lying 
in a beautiful sleep, and must be kept quiet to-day." The 
King, not thinking of any evil design, came again the next 
morning the first thing; and when he spoke to his wife, and she 
answered, a toad sprang out of her mouth at every word, as 
before a piece of gold had done. So he asked what had 
happened, and the old woman said, " That is produced by her 
weakness, she will soon lose it again." 

But in the night the kitchen-boy saw a duck swimming 
through the brook, and the duck said. 

King, King, what are you doing ? 
Are you sleeping, or are you waking ? 

And as he gave no answer, the duck said. 

What are my guests a-doing ? 

Then the boy answered. 

They all sleep sound. 
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And she asked him^ 

How fares my child ? 

And he replied, 

In bis cradle he sleeps. 

Then she came up in the form of the Queen to the cradle, 
and gave the child drink, shook up his bed, and covered him up, 
and then swam again away as a duck through the brook. The 
second night she came again, and on the. third she said to the 
kitchen-boy. ^' Go and tell the King to take his sword, and 
swing it thrice over me, on the threshold." Then the boy ran 
and told the King, who came with his sword, and swimg it 
thrice over the^duck) and at the third time his bride stood before 
him, bright, living, and healthful, as she had been before. 

Now tlie King was in great happiness, but he hid the Queen 
in a chamber until the Sunday when the child was to be 
christened; and when all was finished he asked, ^'Wbat ought to 
be done to one who takes another out of a bed and throws her 
into the river ?" " Nothing could be more proper," said the old 
woman, '^ than t6 put such an one into a cask, stuck round with 
nails, and to roll it down the hill into the water." Then the 
King gaid, " You have spoken your own sentence ;" and, ordering 
a cask to be fetched, he caused the old woman and her daughter 
to be put into it, and the bottom being nailed up, the cask was 
rolled down the hill until it fell into the water. 




THE THBBE SPIN8TER8. 



There waa once a laz; girl who .Tould not spin, and Ut lur 
mother say what she would abe oould not g^t her to work. At 
last the mother, getting both angry and impatient, gave bar ft 
blow, which made the girl cry Tery loud; just then the Queen, 
passing by, beard the noise, and, stopping tbe oarriage, she 
stepped into the hoiue and asked the mother why abe beat her 
daughter in such a way that the passers-by in the street heard 
her shrieks. The mother, however, was ashamed that her 
daughter's iHziness should be knonn, and said, " I cannot make 
her leave off spinning ; she will spin for ever and ever, and I am 
so poor that I cannot procure the flax." The Queen replied, "I 
never heard any thing I like better than spinning, and I am 
never more pleased than when the wheels are whirring. Let jour 
daughter go with me to the castle; I have flax enough, and she 
may spin as much as she pleases." The mother was very glad 
at heart, and the Queen took the girl home with her. As soon 
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as they entered the castle she led her up into three rooms, 
which were all full of the finest flax from top to hottom. ^' Now, 
spin this flax for me^" said the Queen, '' and, when you have 
prepared it all, you shall have my eldest son for a husband. 
Although jou are poor, I do not despise you on that account ; 
your unwearied industry is dowry enough." The girl, howevej', 
was inwardly frightened, for she could not have spun the flax had 
she sat there from morning till night until she was three hundred 
years old. When she was left alone she began to cry, and thus 
she sat three days without stiri'ing a band. On the third day 
the Queen came, and when she saw that nothing was yet spun 
she \vondered, and the maiden excused herself by saying that 
she had not been able to begin yet, on account of her great 
sorrow at leaving her mother's house. So the Queen was satis- 
fied ; but on leaving she said, ^^ You must beg^a to work for me 
to-morrow." 

As soon as the girl was again alone she knew not how to 
act or help herself, and in her vexation she went and looked out 
of the window. She saw three women passing by, the first of 
whom had a broad flat foot, the second such a large under-lip 
that it reached nearly to her chin, and the third a very big 
thumb. They stopped before the window, and looking up asked 
the girl what she wanted. She told them her trouble, and they 
offered her their help, saying, " Will you invite us to the.wed- 
ding, and not be ashamed of us, but call us youi* aunts, and let 
us sit at your table 1 if you do all these, we will spin the flax in 
a very short time for you." 

" With all my heai^t," replied the girl ; '^ come in and begin 
at once." Then she let in these three women, and, making a 
clear place in the first room, they sat themselves down and 
began spinning. One drew the thread and trod the wheel, the 
other moistened the thread, and the third pressed it and beat 
with her fingers on the table ; and as often as she did so a pile of 
thread fell on the ground, which was spun in the finest manner. 
The girl hid the three spinsters, however, from the Queen, and 

D 2 
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showed her, as often ns she came^ the heaps of spun yarn ; so 
that she received no end of praise. When the first room was 
empty the three women went to the second, and at length to 
the third, so that soon all was cleared out. Now the three 
spinsters took leave, saying to the girl, ^* Do not forget what 
you promised us ; it will make your fortune." 

When the girl showed the Queen the empty rooms and the 
great pile of thread, the wedding was performed, and the hiide- 
groom was glad that he had such a olever and industrious wife, 
and praised her exceedingly. 

" I have three aunts," said the girl, " who have done me 
much service ; so I would not willingly forget them in my good 
fortune. Allow me, therefore, to invite them to the wedding, 
and to sit with me at table." The Queen and the bridegroom 
asked, " Why should we not allow it?" 

When the feast was begun the three old maids entered in 
great splendour, and the bride said, ^^ You are welcome, dear 
aunts.'' 

'^ Ah," said the bridegroom, '' how do you come by such 
ugly friends ? " and, going up to the one with the big foot, he 
asked, " Why have you such a broad foot ?" — *^ From treading, 
from treading," she replied. Then he went to the second and 
asked, " Why have you such an overhanging lip ? " — " From 
licking,'' she answered, "from licking." Then he asked the 
third, " Why have you such a broad thumb 7" — '' From pressing 
the thread," she replied, " from pressing the thread." At this 
ihe Prince was frightened, and said, " Therefore my bride shall 
never touch a spinning-wheel again.*' 

And so she was set free from the unlucky flax-spinning. 




HANSEL AND GRETHEL. 



Once upon a time there dwelt near a large wood a poor wood- 
ontter with lus wife and two children by his former marriage, 
a little boy called Hansel, and a girl named Grethel. He bad 
little enough to break or bite, and once, when there was a great 
famine in the land, he could not procure even his daily bread ; 
and as he lay thinking in his bed one evening, rolling about for 
tronble, he sighed, and said to his wife, " What will become of 
US? How con we feed our children when we have no more thnn 
we can eat ourselves?" 

"Enow, then, my husband," answered she, "we will lead 
tbem away quite early in the morning into the thickest part of 
the wood, and there make ihem a fire, and give them each a 
Uttle piece of br^ad ; then we will go to our work and leave them 
alone, so they will not find the way home again, and we shall be 
freed from tbem." "No, wife," replied he, "that I can never 
do; how can yon bring your heart to leave my children all alone 
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in the wood, for the wild beasts will soon come and tear them 
to pieces?" 

^' Oh^ you simpleton !'' said she, '^ then we must all four die 
of hunger; you had better plane the coffins for us." But she left 
him no peace till he consented, saying, ^^Ah, but I shall regret 
the poor children." 

The two children, however, had not gone to sleep for very 
hunger, and so they overheard what -the stepmother said to 
their father. Orethel wept bitterly, and said to Hansel, '^What 
will become of utf <'Be quiet, Grethel," said he; ^^do not 
cry, I will soon help yon." And as soon as their parents had 
fallen asleep, he got up, put on his coat, and, unbarring the back- 
door, slipped out. The moon shone brightly, and the white 
pebbles which lay before the door seemed like silver pieces, they 
glittered so brightly. Hansel stooped down, and put as many 
into his pocket as it would hold, and then going back he said 
to Grethel, "Be comforted, dear sister, and sleep in peace; God 
will not forsake us ;" and so saying he went to bed again. 

The next morning, before the sun arose, the wife went and 
awoke the two children. "Get up, you lazy things; we are 
going into the forest to chop wood." Then she gave them each 
a piece of bread, saying, " There is something for your dinner; 
do not eat it before the time, for you will get nothing else." 
Grethel took the bread in her apron, for Hansel's pocket was 
full of pebbles ; and so they all set out upon their way. When 
they had gone a little distance Hansel stood still, and peeped back 
at the house; and this he repeated several times, till his father 
said, " Hansel, what are you peeping at, and why do you lag 
behind ? Take care, and remember your legs." 

" Ah ! father," said Hansel, " I am looking at my white cat 
sitting upon the roof of the house, and trying to say good-bye.'* 
"You simpleton !'* said the wife, "that is not a cat; it is only 
the sun shining on the white chimney." But in reality Hansel 
was not looking at a cat ; but every time he stopped he dropped 
a pebble out of his pocket upon the path. 
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When they came to the middle oT the wood the father told 
the children to collect wood, and he would make them a fire^ so 
that thej should not be cold ; so Hansel and Grethel gathered 
together quite a little mountain of twigs. Then they set £re 
to them, and as the flame burnt up high the wife said, ^^ Now^ 
you children, lie down near the fire and rest yourselves, whilst 
we go into the forest and chop wood^ when we are ready, I will 
come and call you." 

Hansel and Grethel sat down by the fire, and when it was 
noon each ate the i)iece of bread, and, because they could hear 
the blows of an axe, they thought their father was near ; but it 
was not an axe, but a branch which he had bound to a withered 
tree, so as to be blown to and fro by the wind. They waited 
so long that at last their eyes closed from weariness^ and they 
fell fast asleep. When they awoke it was quite dark, and 
Grethel began to cry ; '^ How shall we get out of the wood ?" 
But Hansel tried to comfort her by saying, " Wait a little 
while till the moon rises, and then we will quickly find the way." 
The moon soon shone forth, and Hansel, taking his sister's hand, 
followed the pebbles, which glittered like new-coined silver 
pieces, and showed them the path. All night long they walked 
on, and as day broke they came to then* father's house. They 
knocked at the door, and when the wife opened it, and saw 
Hansel and Grethel, she exclaimed, ^^ You wicked children ! why 
did you sleep so long in the wood ? We thought you were never 
conung home again." But their father was very glad, for it had 
grieved his heart to leave them all alone. 

Not long afterwards there was again great scarcity in every 
corner of the land ; and one night the children overheard their 
mother saying to their father, ^' Everything is again consumed ; 
we have only half a loaf left, and then the song is ended : the 
children must be sent away. We will take them deeper into the 
wood, so that they may not find the way out again ; it is the 
only means of escape for us." 

But her husband felt heavy at heart, and thought, '^ It were 
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better to sbare the last cmst with the chfldreD.** His wifei 
boweTer, would listen to nothing that he said, and scolded and 
reproached him without end. 

He who says A must saj B too ; and be who consents the 
first time must also the second. 

The children, however, had heard the conversation as they 
lay awake, and as soon as the old people went to sleep Hansel 
got up, intending to pick up some pebUes as before ; but the 
wife had locked the door, so that he could not get out. Never- 
theless he comforted Gretbel, saying, '^ Do not cry ; deep inquiet; 
the good God will not forsake us." 

Early in the morning the stepmother came and pulled them 
out of bed, and gave them each a slice of bread, which was still 
smaller than the former piece. On the way Hansel broke his 
in his pocket, and, stopping every now then, dropped a crumb 
upon the path. " Hansel, why do you stop and look about f* 
said the father, " Keep in the path." — ^^ I am looking at my 
little dove,'* answered Hansel, " nodding a good-bye to me." 
" Simpleton !'* said the wife, " that is no dove, but only the sun 
shining on the chimney." So Hansel kept still dropping crumbs 
as he went along. 

The mother led the children deep into the wood, where they 
had never been before, and there making an immense fire she 
said to them, " Sit down here and rest, and when you feel tired 
you can sleep for a little while. We are going into the forest 
to hew wood, and in the evening, when we are ready, we will 
come and fetch you.'' 

When noon came Gretbel shared her bread with Hansel, 
who had strewn his on the path. Then they went to sleep; 
but the evening arrived and no one came to visit the poor children, 
and . in the dark ni<;;ht they awoke, and Hansel comforted his 
sister by saying, '* Only wait, Grethel, till the moon comes out, 
then we shall see the crumbs of bread which I have dropped, 
and tbey will show us the way home." The moon shone and 
they got up, but they could not §ee any crumbs, for the thou- 
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sands of birds which had been flying about iik the woods and 
fields had picked them all up. Hansel kept saying to Grethel, 
" We will soon find the way ;'' but they did not, and they walked 
the whole night long and the next day, but still they did not 
come out of the wood ; and they got so hungry, for they had 
nothing to eat but the berries which they found upon the bushes. 
Soon they got so tired that they could not drag themselves along, 
so they laid down imder a tree and went to sleep. 

It was now the third morning since they had left their 
father's house, and they still walked on ; but they only got 
deeper and deeper into the wood, and Hansel saw that if help 
did not come very soon they would die of hunger. As soon as 
it was noon they saw a beautiful snow-white bird sitting upon a 
bough, which san^ so sweetly that they stood still and listened 
to it. It soon left off, and spreading its wings flew off; and 
they followed it until it arrived at a cottage, upon the roof of 
which it perched ; and when they went close up to it they saw 
that the cottage was made of bread and cakes, and the window 
panes were of clear sugar. 

'*We will go in therfe," said Hansel, "and have a glorious 
feast. I will eat a piece of the roof, and you can eat the window. 
Will they not be sweet ? " So Hansel reached up and broke a piece 
off the roof, in order to see how it tasted; while Grethel stepped 
up to the window and began to bit« it. Then a sweet voice 
called out in the room, "Tip-tap, tip-tap, who raps at my doorf 
and the children answered, " The wind, the wind, the child of 
heaven;" and they went on eating without interruption. Hansel 
thought the roof tasted very nice, and so he tore off a great 
piece; while Grethel broke a large round pane out of the window, 
and sat down quite contentedly. Just then the door opened, 
and a very old woman, walking upon cmtches, came out. Hansel 
and Grethel were so frightened that they let fall what they had 
in their hands; but the old woman, nodding her head, said, "Ah, 
you dear children, what has brought you here? Gome in and 
stop with me, and no hann shall befall you ;" and so saying ahe 
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took tbem both bj the bsnd^ and led them into her eottqpe. 
A good meal of milk and paocakea, with sugar, apj^eSy and 
mttiy was fpread on the table, and in the back room were two 
nsee little b^hi, corered with white, where Han«d and Grethel 
kid then»elTes down, and thought themselves in hearen. The 
old woman had behared rerj kindlj to them, but in reality she 
was a wicked witch who waylaid children, and built the bread- 
hoiMe in order to entice them in; hot as soon as they were in 
lier power she killed them, cooked and ate thon^ and made 
a great fei^tiral of the day. Witches hare red eyes, and cannot 
see rery far; bat they have a fine sense of smelling, like wild 
beasts, so that they know when children afiproach them. When 
Hansel and Grethel came near the witch's house she laughed 
widcedly, ^yingy ^^ Here come two who shall not escape me." 
And early in the morning, before they awoke, she went up to 
them^ and saw how lovingly they lay sleeping, with their chubby 
red cheeks; and she mumbled to herself, '^ That will be a good 
bite.'' Then she took up Hansel with her rough band, and shut him 
up in a little cage with a lattice-door; and although he screamed 
loudly it was of no use. Grethel came next, and, shaking her 
till she awoke, she said, '^ Get up, you lazy thing, and fetch some 
water to cook something good for your brother, who must remain 
in that stall and get fat; when be is fat enough I shall eat him." 
Grethel began to cry, but it was all useless, for the old witch 
mndo lior do as she wished. So a nice meal was cooked for 
Hunseli but Grethel got nothing else but a crab's claw. 

Every morning the old witch came to the cage and said, 
'' llannoli stretch out your finger that I may feel whether you 
are getting fat." But Hansel used to stretch out a bone, and 
the old woman, having very bad sight, thought it was his finger, 
and won(ler(*(l very much that he did not g^t more fat. When 
four weeks had passed, and Hansel still kept quite lean, she lost 
nil her patience and would not wait any longer. '^ Grethel/' she 
oalled out in a passion, '' get some water quickly; be Hansel fat 
or lean, this morning I will kill and cook him.'* Oh, how the 
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poor little sister grieyed, as slie was forced to fetch the ivateri 
and how fa3t the tears ran down her cheeks I '^ Dear good 6od^ 
help ns now!" she exclaimed. " Had we only been eaten by the 
wild beasts in the wood then we should have died together." 
But the old witch called out; '^ Leave ofif that noise ; it will not 
help you a bit." 

So early in the morning Qrethel was forced to go out and 
fill the kettle^ and make a fire. ^' First we will bake^ however," 
said the old woman ; ^^ I have already heated the oven and 
kneaded the doughy" and so saying she pushed poor Grethel up 
to the oveU; out of which the flames were burning fiercely. 
^^ Creep in/' said the witch, '^ and see if it is hot enough, ajpid 
then we will put in the bread;" but she intended when Grethel 
got in to shut up the oven and let her bake^ so that she might 
eat her as well as Hansel. Grethel perceived what her thoughts 
were, and said, ^^ I do not know how to do it; how shall I get in?" 
^^ You stupid goose," said she, ^' the opening is big enough. See, 
I could even get in myself!'' and she got up and put her head 
into the oven. Then Grethel gave her a push, so that she fell 
right in, and then shutting the iron door she bolted it. Oh ! how 
horribly she howled ; but Grethel ran away, and left the ungodly 
witch to bum to ashes. 

Now she ran to Hansel, and, opening his door, called out, 
'^ Hansel, we are saved; the old witch is dead !" So he sprang 
out, like a bird out of bis cage when the door is opened ; and they 
were so glad that they fell upon each other's neck, and kissed each 
other over and over again. And now, as there was nothing to 
fear, they went into the witch's house, where in every comer 
were caskets full of pearls and precious stones. " These are 
better than pebbles," said Hansel, putting as many into his 
pocket as it would hold; while Grethel thought, **I will take some 
home too," and filled her apron full. " We must be off now," 
said Hansel, " and get out of this bewitched forest;** but when 
they had walked for two hours they came to a large piece of 
water. " We.cannot get over," said Hansel. " I can see no bridge 
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ftt all/' and there is no boat either," said Grethel, ''but 
there swims a white duck, I will ask her to help us over/' and 
fdie sang;, 

« Little dock, good Uttle duck, 

Orethel and Hansel, here we stand, 
There is neither stile nor bridge. 
Take us on yoar back to land." 

So the duck came to them, and Hansel sat himself on, and bade 
his sister sit behind him. '^ No/' answered Grethel, '* that will 
be too much for the duck, she shall take us over one at a time." 
This the good little bird did, and when both were happily 
arrived on the other side, and had gone a little way, they came 
to a well-known wood, which they knew the better every step 
they went, and at last they perceived their father's house. 
Then they began to run, and, bursting into the house, they fell 
on their father's neck. He had not had one happy hour since 
he had left the children in the forest: and his wife was dead. 
Grethel shook her apron, and the pearls and precious stones 
rolled out upon the floor, and Hansel threw down one handful 
after the other out of his pocket. Then all their sorrows were 
ended, and they lived together in great happiness. 

My tale is done. There runs a mouse : whoever catches her 
may make a great, great cap out of her fiir 




THE THREE SNAKE-LEAVES. 



—-♦. 



Therb was once a poor man who was unable to feed his only 
son any longer; so the son said^ ^' My dear father^ every thing 
goes Sadly with you^ and I am a burden to you ; I would rather go 
away and see how I can earn my own bread." So the father 
gave him his blessing, and took leave of him with great grief. 
At that time the^ King of a powerful empire was at war, and 
the youthy taking service under him^ went with him to the 
field. When he came in sight of the enemy^ battle was given 
and he was in great peril; and the arrows flew so fast that his 
comrades fell around him on all sides. And when the captain 
was killed the rest would have taken to flight ; but the youth^ 
stepping forward; spoke to them courageously^ exclaiming; '^ We 
will not let our fatherland be ruined ! " Then the others followed 
him; and then pressed on and beat the enemy. As soon as the King 
heard that he had to thank him alone for the victory; he raised 
him above all the otherS; gave him great treasures; and made 
him first in his kingdom. 
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Now tLe King Lad a daagbter who was very beintifiily but 
she was also verj wldinsical. She had made a tow never to take 
a lord and huebaod who would not promise, if she ahonld die first, 
to let himadf be buried alire with her. '^ Does be lore me with 
all his hiftrt?" said she. '^ What use to him, then, canlils life be 
afterwards?" At the same time she was prepared to do the 
same thiog, and if her husband should die first to descend with 
him to the grave. This vow had hitherto firightened awaj all 
suitors, but the youth was so taken with her beau^ that he 
waited for nothing, but immediately asked her in marriage of 
her father. 

'* Do you know,** Mid the King, " whtt yxm must promise f** 

'' I must go with her into the grave," he replied, " if I 
survive her; but my love is so g^eat that I mind not the 
danger." Then the King consented^ and the wedding was 
celebrated with great splendour. 

For a long time they lived happily and contented with one 
another, until it happened that the young Queen fell grievously 
sick, so that no physician could cure her. When she died the 
young Prince remembered his forced promise, and shuddered 
Qi the thought of laying himself alive in the grave ; but there 
was no escape, for the King had set watchers at all the doors, 
and it was not possible to avoid his fate. When the day came 
that the body should be laid in the royal vault, he was led away 
with it, and the door closed and locked behind him. Near the 
coffin stood a table, having upon it four lights, four loaves of 
bread, and four bottles of wine : as soon as this supply came to 
an end he must die of hunger. Full of bitterness and sorrow he 
sat down, eating each day but a little morsel of bread, and 
taking but one dmught of wine : every day he saw death ap* 
preaching nearer and nearer. Whilst he thus sat gazing before 
him he saw a snake creeping out of the corner of the vault, which 
approached the dead body. Thinking that it came to feed on the 
body, he drew his sword, and exclaiming, " So long as I live 
you shall not touch her," he cut it in three pieces. After awhile 
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another snake crawled out of the corner; but when it saw 
the other lying dead it went back, and returned soon with three 
green leaves in its mouth. Then it took the three pieces of the 
snake, and, laying them together so as Co join, it put one leaf upon 
each wound. As soon as the divided parts were joined the snake 
moved and was alive again, and both snakes hastened away together. 
The leaves remained lying on the ground, and the imfortunate 
King, who had seen all, bethought himself whether the miraculous 
power of the leaves, which had restored a snake to life, might not 
help a man. So he picked up the leaves, and laid one on the 
mouth of the corpse, and the other two on her eyes ; and he had 
scarcely done so when the blood curculated again in the veins, and, 
mounting into the pale countenance, ilusbed it with colour. Then 
she drew her breath, opened her eyes, and said, '^ Ah, where am 
I?" "You are with me, dear wife,'' he replied, and told her 
how everything had happened, and how he had brought her to 
life. Then he helped her to some wine and bread ; and when her 
strength had returned she raised herself up, and they went to 
the door, and knocked and shouted so loudly that the watchers 
heard them and told the King. The King came down himself 
and opened the door, and there found them both alive and well, 
and he rejoiced with them that their trouble had passed away. 
But the young King took away the three snake-leaves, and gave 
them to his servant, saying, '^ Preserve them carefully for me, 
and carry them with you at all times. Who knows in what 
necessity they may not help us ?" 

A change, however, had come over the wife, after she wos 
restored to life and it was as if all love for her husband had 
passed out of her heart. And when, some little time after, he 
wished to make a voyage over the sea to his old father, and 
diey had gone on board the ship, she forgot the great love and 
fidelity which he had shown, and through which he had saved 
ber life, and disclosed a wicked plan to the Captain. When the 
young Prihoe lay asleep, she cfldled up the Captain, and, taking 
the sleeper by the head while he earned the feet, they threw the 
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Prince into the sea. And as soon as the evil deed was done she 
said to the Captain, '^ Now let us retnrn home, and say he died on 
the voyage. I will so praise and commend yon to my fiither that 
he shall give you to me in marriage, and you shall sit as his heir*" 
But the faithful serrant, who had seen all unremarked, let 
loose a little boat from the ship, and, getting in it himself, rowed 
after his master, and let the betrayers sail away. He fished the 
dead body up again, and, by the help of the three snake-leaves, 
which he carried with him, he brought him happily to life again. 
Then they both rowed away with all their strength day and 
night, and their Uttle boat glided on so fast that they arrived 
before the others at the old King's palace. He marvelled to see 
them return alone, and asked what had happened. When he 
heard of the wickedness of his daughter he said, ''I can 
scarcely believe that she has done such evil; but the truth will 
soon come to light." Then he bade them both go into a secret 
chamber, and keep themselves private from everybody. Soon 
afterwards the great vessel came sailing up, and the godless 
wife appeared before her father with a sorrowful countenance. 
"Why are you returned alone?" he asked. "Where is your 
husband ? " " Alas! dear father," she replied, " I return home 
with great grief, for my husband was suddenly taken ill during 
the voyage and died ; and if the good Captain had not given 
me his assistance it would have gone terribly with me ; he was 
present at my husband's death, and can tell you all about it." 
The King said, " I will bring the dead to life," and, opening 
the chamber, he bade the Prince and his servant both to come 
forth. As soon as the wife perceived her husband she was 
struck as if by lightning, and, falUng on her knees, she begged 
his pardon. But the King answered, " For you there is no 
pardon. He was ready to die with you, and gave you life again; 
but you have conspired against him in his sleep, and shall 
receive your duo reward." Then she was put, with her companion 
in crime, on hoard a ship which was pierced with holes, and 
drawn out into the sea; and they soon sank beneath the waves. 




OircB upon a time there lived a man and his wife, who much 
wished to hare a child, but for a lon^ time in vain. These 
people had a little window in the back part of their house, out of 
which one could see into a beautiful garden, which was full of 
finfl flowers and Tagetables; but it was surrounded by a high 
wall, and no one dared to go in, because it belonged to a Witob 
who possessed great power, and who was feared by the whole 
world. One day the woman stood at this windov looking into 
the garden, and there she saw a bed which was filled with tlie 
most beautiful radishes, and which seemed so fresh and green 
that she felt quite glad ; and a great desire seized her to eat 
of these radishes. This wish returned daily, and as she knew 
that she could not partake of tbem she fell ill, and looked vary 
pale and miserable. This frightened her husband, who asked, 
" What ails you, my dear wife 7 " 

" Ah ! " she replied, " if I cannot get any of those mdisliw to 
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eat out of tlie garden behind the house I shall die!'' The hus- 
band, loving her very much, thought, " Rather than let my wife 
die I must fetch her some radishes, cost what they may." So, 
in the gloom of the evening, he climbed the wall of the Witch's 
garden, and, snatching a handful of radishes in great haste, 
brought them to his wife, who made herself a salad with them, 
which she ate with relish. However, they were so nice, and so 
well-flavoured, that the next day after she felt the same desire 
for the third time; and could not get any rest, so that her 
husband was obliged to promise her some more. So, in the 
evening, he made himself ready, and began clambering up the 
wall ; but^ oh ! how terribly frightened he was, for there he saw 
the old Witch standing before him. " How dare you,'' — she 
began, looking at him with a frightful scowl, — " how dare you 
climb over into my garden to take away my radishes like a 
thief? Evil shall happen to you for this." 

" Ah ! " replied he, " let pardon be granted before justice % 
I have only done this from a great necessity : my wife saw your 
radishes from her window, and took such a fancy to them that 
she would have died if she had not eaten of them." Then the 
Witch ran after him in a passion, saying, ^' If she behave as you 
say I will let you take away all the radishes you please, but I 
make one condition : you must give me the child which your 
wife will bring into the world. All shall go well with it, and I 
y^\l care for it like a mother." In his anxiety the man con- 
sented, and when the child was born the Witch appeared at the 
same time, gave the child the name '^ Rapunzel," and took it 
away with her. 

Rapmusel grew to be the most beautiful child under the sun^ 
and when she was twelve years old the Witch shut her up in a 
tower, which stood in a forest, and had neither stairs nor door, 
and only one little window just at the top. When the Witch 
wished to enter she stood beneath, and called out— • 

" Rapunzel ! Rapunzel ! 
Ltt down your hair 1 " 
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for Bapanisel had long' and beautiful hair, as fine as spun gold ; 
and as soon as she heard the Witch's voice she unbound her 
tressesi opened the window, and then the hair fell down twenty 
ellsy and the Witch mounted up by it. 

After a couple of yefirs had passed away it happened that 
the King's son was riding through the wood, and came by the 
tower. There he heard a song so beautiful that he stood still 
and listened. It was Sapunzel, who, to pass the time of her 
loneliness away, was exercising her sweet voice. The King's 
son wished to ascend to her and looked for a door to the tower, 
but he could not find one. So he rode home, but the song had 
touched his heart so much that he went every day to the 
forest and listened to it ; and, as he thus stood one day behind a 
tree, he saw the Witch come up and heard her call out-— 

'* Rapunzel ! Rapunzel ! 
Let down your hair ! " 

Then Rapunzel let down her tresses, and the Witch mounted up. 
" Is that the ladder on which one must climb ? Then I will try 
my luck, too," said the Prince ; and the following day, as he felt 
quite lonely, he went to the tower, and said — 

" Rapunzel ! Rapunzel ! 
Iiet down your hair ! " 

Then the tresses fell down, and he climbed up. Bapunzel was 
much frightened at fii^t when a man came in, for she had never 
seen one before ; but the King's son began to talk in a friendly 
way to her, and told how his heart had been so moved by her 
singing that he had had no peace until he had seen her himself. 
So Rapunzel lost her terror, and when he asked her if she would 
have him for a husband, and she saw that he was young and 
handsome, she thought, ^^ Any one may have me, rather than the 
old woman ; " so, saying " Yes," she put her hand within his : 
" I will willingly go with you, but I know not how I am to 
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descend. When yon come, bring with you a skein of silk each 
time, out of which I will weave a ladder, and when it is ready I 
will come down by it^ and you must take me upon your horse." 
Then they agreed that they should never .meet till the evening, 
as the Witch came in the daytime. The old woman remark^l 
nothing about it, until one time Rapunzel began to say to her, 
'^ Tell me, mother, how it happens you find it more difficult to 
come up to me than the young King's son, who is with me in a 
moment?" 

" Oh, you wicked child !" exclaimed the Witch, "what do I 
hear ? I thought I had separated you from all the world, and 
yet you have deceived me." And, seizing Bapunzel's beautiful 
hair in a fury, she gave her a couple of blows with her left hand, 
and, taking a pan* of scissors in her right, snip, snap ! she^ cut 
them all off ^ and the beautiful ti*esses lay upon the ground. Then 
she was so hard-hearted that she took the poor maiden into a 
great desert, and left her to live in great misery and grief. 

But the same day when the old Witch had carried Rapunzel 
off, in the evening she made the tresses fast above to the window 
latch, and when the King's son came, and called out — 

" Rapunzel ! Rapunzel ! 
Let down your hair ! '' 

she let them down. The Prince mounted ; but when he got to 
the top he found, not his dear Rapunzel, but the Witch, who 
looked at him with furious and wicked eyes. "Ahal" she 
exclaimed, scornfully, " you would fetch yom* dear wife ; but 
the beautiful bird sits no longer in her nest, singing ; the cat 
has taken her away, and will now scratch out your eyes. To you 
Rapunzel is lost ; you will never see her again." 

The Prince lost his senses with grief at these words, and 
sprang out of the window of the tower in his bewilderment. His 
life he escaped with, but the thorns into which he fell put out 
his eyes. So he wandered, blind, in the forest, eating nothing 
but roots and berries^ and doing nothing but weep and lament 
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for the loss of his dear wife. He wandered about thus^ ill ^reat 
misery, for some few years, and at last arrived at the desert 
where Bapunzel, with her twins, a boy and girl, which had been 
bom, lived in great sorrow. Hearing a voice which he thought 
he knew, he went up to her ; and, as he approached, Rapunzel 
recagtnaed him, and fell upon his neck and wept. Two of her 
tears moistened his eyes, and they became clear again, so that 
he could see as well as formerly. 

Then he led her away to his kingdom, where he was received 
with great demonstrations of joy, and where ^ they lived long, 
contented, and happy. 

What became of the old Witch^ no one ever knew. 




THE WHITE SNAKE. 



A. LONO vliile ago there lived a King whose wisdom was 
world-renowned. Nothing' remained unknown to him, and it 
seemed aa if the tidings of the most hidden things were borne 
to him through the air. But he had one strange custom : 
every noontime, when the table was quite cleared, and no one 
was present, his trusty servant had to bring him a dish, which 
waB covered up, and the servant himself did not know what lay 
in it, and no man knew, for the King never uncovered it nor ate 
thereof until he was quite alone. This went on for u long time, 
until one day such a violent curiosity seized the servant, who as 
usual carried the dish, that he could not resist the temptation, 
and took the dish into his chamber. As soon as he had care- 
fully looked the door, he raised the cover, and there lay before 
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liim a White Snake. At the sight he could not restrain the 
desire to taste it^ so he cut a piece off and put it in his mouth. 
But scarcely had his tongue touched it^ when he heard before 
his window a curious whispering of low voices. He went and 
listened; and found out that it was the Sparrows who were con- 
versing with one another, and relating what each had seen in 
field or wood. The morsel of the Snake had given him the 
power to understand the speech of animals. Now it happened 
just on this day that the Queen lost her finest ring, and suspi- 
cions fell on this faithful servant, who had the care of all the 
things, that he had stolen it. The King ordered him to appear 
before him, and threatened in angry words that he shoald be 
taken up and tried if he did not know before the morrow whom 
to name as the guilty person. He protested his innocence in 
vain, and was sent away without any mitigation of the sentence. 
In his anxiety and trouble he went away into the oonrtyardy 
thinking how he might help himself. There, on a running 
stream of water, the Ducks were congregated familiarly toge«» 
ther, and smoothing themselves down with their beaks while they 
held a confidential conversation. The Servant stood still and 
listened to them as they narrated to each other whereabouts they 
had waddled, and what nice food they had found ; and one said 
in a vexed tone, " Something very hard is in my stomach, for in 
my baste I swallowed a ring which laid under the Queen's win- 
dow.*' Then the Servant caught the speaker up by her neck, 
and carried her to the Cook, saying, ^' Just kill this fowl, it is 
finely fat." *< Yes,'' said the Cook, weighing it in her hand, '< it 
has spared no trouble in cramming itself; it ought to have been 
roasted long ago." So saying, she chopped off its head, and, 
when she cut it open, in its stomach was found the Queen's ring, 
Noiv, the Servant was able to prove easily his innocence 
to the Queen, and, as she wished to repair her injustice, she 
gp*ant«d him her pardon, and promised him the greatest place of 
honour which he wished fcnr at court. The servant refused 
everything, and only requested a horse and money, for he had a 
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desire to see the^world^ and to travel about it for a while. As 
soon as his request was granted he set off on his tonr^ and came 
one day by a pond, in wliich he remarked three Fishes which 
were caught in the reeds^ and lay gasping for water. Although 
men say Fishes are dumb^ yet he imderstood their complaint^ 
that they must die so miserably. Having a compassionate 
hearty he dismounted and put the three prisoners again into the 
water. They splashed about for joy^ and^ putting their heads 
above water^ said to him, ^' We shall be grateful, and repay you 
for saving us." He rode onwards, and, after a while, it hap- 
pened that he heard, as it were, a voice in the sand at his feet. 
He listened, and perceived that an Ant King was complaining 
thus : — '^ If these men could but keep away with their great fat 
oeasts ! Here comes an awkward horse treading my people 
under foot unmercifully." So he rode on to a side path, and the 
Ant King called to him, ^^We will be grateful and reward you.'' 
His way led him into a forest, and there he saw a male and 
female Grow, standing by their nest, and dragging their young 
out. " Off with you, you gallows* birds !" they exclaimed, " we 
can feed you no longer, you are big enough now to help your- 
selves." The poor young ones lay on the ground fluttering and 
beating their wings, and crying, '^ We, helpless children, we must 
feed ourselves, we who cannot fly yet ! what is left to us but to 
die here of hunger 7" Then the Servant dismounted, and, killing 
his horse with his sword, left it for the young Grows to feed 
upon. They soon hopped upon it, and when they were satisfied 
they exclaimed, ^^ We will be grateful, and reward you in time 
^ of need !" 

He was obliged now to use his own legs, and after he had 
gone a long way he came to a large town, where in the streets 
there was a great crowd and shouting, and a man upon horseback 
riding along, who proclaimed, ^'The princess seeks a husband; 
but he who would win her must perform a difficult task, and, if 
he should not luckily complete it, his life will be forfeited." 
Many had tried ahready^ but in vain; their life had been forfeited. 
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But the Youth^ when he had seen the Princess^ was so blinded 
by her beauty^ that he forgot all danger^ and; stepping before 
the King; offered himself as a suitor. Immediately he was con- 
ducted to the sea^ and a golden ring thrown in before his eyes. 
Then the King bade him fetch this ring up again from the 
bottom of the sea^ adding^ ^^ If you rise without the ring, you 
shall be thrown in again and again, until you perish in the 
waves/' Every one pitied the handsome Youth, and then left 
him alone on the seashore. There he stood considering what he 
should do, and presently he saw three fishes at once swimming 
towards him, and they were no others than the three whose lives 
he had saved. The middle one bore a mussel-shell in its mouth, 
which it laid on the shore at the feet of the Youth, who, taking 
it up and opening it, found the gold ring within. Full of joy, 
he brought it to the King, expecting that he should receive his 
promised reward. But the proud Princess, when she saw that 
he was not her equal in birth, was ashamed of him, and desired 
that he should undertake a second task. Sh^ went into the 
garden, and strewed there ten bngs of millet-seed in the gi*ass, 
^' These he must pick up by the morning, before the sun rise, 
and let him not venture to miss one grain." The Youth sat 
himself down in the garden, thinking how it was possible to per- 
form the task, but that he could not discover, and so he sat there 
son-owfully, awaiting at the dawn of day to be conducted to death. 
But, as soon as the first rajs of the sun fell on the garden, he saw 
that the ten sacks were all filled, and standing by him, while not 
a single grain remained in the grass. The Ant King had come 
in the night with his thousands and thousands of men, and the 
gi*ateful insects had collected the millet with great industry, and 
put it into the sacks. The Princess herself came into the garden, 
and saw with wonder that the Youth had performed what was 
required of hira. But still she could not bend her proud heart, 
and she said, ^^ Although he may have done these two tasks, yet 
he shall not be my husband until he has brought me an apple 
from the tree of life.'* The Youth did not know where the tree 
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of life stood; he got up^ indeed^ and i^as willing to go so long 
as bis legs bore bin), but be bad no bope of finding it. After 
be bad wandered tbrougb tbree kingdoms^ be came by evening 
into a forest^ and^ sitting down under a tree, be wisbed to sleep ; 
wben be beard a rustling in tbe brancbes, and a golden apple 
fell into bis band. At tbe same time tbree Ravens flew down, 
and settled on bis knee, saying, ^^We are tbe tbree young 
Ravens wbom you saved from dying of hunger; when we were 
grown up, and beard that jou sought the golden apple, then we 
flew over tbe sea, even to tbe end of tbe world where stands the 
tree of life, and we have fetched you the apple." 

Full of joy, the Youth set out homewards, and presented 
the golden apple to the beautiful Piincess, who now bad no more 
excuses. So they divided the apple of life, and ate it between 
them ; then her heart was filled with love towards him, and they 
lived to a gi*eat age in undisturbed tranquillity. 




THE FISHERMAN AND Hia WIFE. 



Thbhe was once upon a time a fialerman and his wife, who 
lived t(^;etber in r little but near the sea, and every day Le went 
down to finh. There he sat with his rod, and looked out upon 
the blank water; and this he did for many a hag day. One 
mominff the line went to the bottom, and, when be drew it np, 
a great Flounder was hooked at the end. The Flounder said to 
him, " Let me go, 1 pray you, fisherman ; I am not a real fieb, 
but an enchanted prince. What good shall I do yon if you pull 
me up ? I should not taate well ; put me back into the water, 
and let me swim." 

"Ah," said the man, "yoo need not make such a palaver, a 
fish which can speak I would rather let swim," and, so saying, he 
put the fish into the wat«r, and as it sunk to the bottom it left 
a long streak of blood behind it. Then the fisherman got up, 
and went back to bis wife in their but. 
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'^Have you caugbt notbing to-day, husband?/' said she. 
*^ Oh !" he replied; '^I caught a flounder, who said he was an 
enchanted Prince; so I threw him again into the sea to 
swim." 

" Did you not wish first ?" she inquired. '^ No !" said he. 

"Ah!" said the wife, " that is very unlucky ; "is one to 
remain in this hovel for ever? you might have wished for a 
better hut at least. Go again and call him ; tell him we choose 
to have a better hut, and for certain you '11 get it." 

" Ah !" replied he, " how shall I manage that ?" " Why," 
said his wife, " you must catch him again, and before you let 
him swim away he will grant what you ask : be quick.'' The 
man was not much pleased, and wished his wife further; but, 
nevertheless, he went down to the sea. When he came to the 
water, it was green and yellow, and looked still more blank ; he 
stood by it and said, 

^' Flounder, Flounder in the sea, 
Hither quickly come to me; 
For my wife, dame Isabel, 
Wishes what I scarce dare tell ! " 

Then the fish came swimming up, and said, " What do you 
want with me?" "Oh!" said the man, "I waste catch you 
again ; for my wife says I ought to have wished before. She 
won't stay any longer in her hovel, and desires a cottage." 

" Go home again," , said the Flounder, " she has it already." 
So the fisherman departed,' and there was his wife, no longer in 
the dirty hovel, for in its place stood a clean cottage, befcM^ 
whose door she sat upon a bench. She took him by the hand, 
saying, " Come in/now and see : is not this much better?" So in 
they went, and in the cottage there was a beautiful parlour, and 
a fine fireplace, and a chamber where a bed stood ; there were also a 
kitchen and a store-room, with nice earthenware, all of the best ; 
tinware and copper vessels, and everything very clean and neat 
At the back was a large yard, with hens and chickens; as well 
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as a nice garden^ fiill of fruit trees and vegetables. ^^ See !" 
said the wife^ '^ is not this charming?" 

"Yes,** said her husband, " so long as it blooms you will be 
vei;y well content with it/' 

"We will consider about that/' she replied, and they went 
to bed. 

Thus eight to fourteen days passed on, when the wife said, 
'' Husband, the hut is far too narrow for me, and the yard and 
garden are so small ; the flounder may very well give us a larger 
house. I wish to live in a large stone palace ; go, then, to the 
flounder, and ask him to give us a castle." 

"Ah, wife!" said he, "the cottage is good enough; why 
should you choose to have a castle ?" 

" Go along !" she replied, " the flounder will soon 'give you 
that." 

" Nay, wife,'* he said, " the flounder gave us the cottage at 
first, but when I go again be will perhaps be apgry." 

" Never you mind," said she ; " he can do what I wish for 
very easily, and willingly; go and try." The husband was 
vexed at heart, and did not like going, and said to himself, 
" This is not right." But at last he set off. 

When he came to the sea, the water was quite clouded and 
deep blue coloured, and black and thick : it looked green no longer, 
yet it was calm. So he went and said, 

" Floander, Flounder, in the sea, 
Hither quickly come to me, 
For my wife, dame Isabel, 
Wishes what I scarcQ dare tell." 

"Now,then,what do youwant ?" said the Flounder. "Oh," said 
the man, half-frightened, "she wants to live in a great stone 
castle." "Go home, and see it at your door," replied the fish. 

The fisherman went away, and lo ! where formerly his house 
stood, there was a great stone castle ; and his wife called to him 
from the steps to come in, and, taking him by the hand, she said, 
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'^ Now let US l6ok about." So they walked abont, and in the 
castle there was a great hall^ with marble tables^ and there were 
ever so many servants^ who ushered them through folding doors 
into rooms hung all round with tapestry^ and filled with fine 
golden stools and chairs, with crystal looking-glasses on the 
walls ; and all the rooms were similarly fitted up. Outside the 
house were large courtyards, with horse and cow stalls, and 
waggons, all of the best, and besides a beautiful garden filled 
with magnificent flowers and fi*uit trees, and a meadow full 
a mile long, covered with deer, and oxen, and sbeep, as many 
as one could wish for. "Is not this pretty?" said the wife. 
"Ah," said her husband, " so long as the humour lasts you will 
be content with this, and then you will want something else." 

" We will think about that," said she, and with that they went 
to bed. 

The next morning the wife woke up just as it was day, and 
looked out overthefine country which lay before her. Her husband 
did not get up, and there she stood with her arms a-kimbo, 'and 
called out, " Get up, and come and look here at the window ; 
see, shall I not be Queen over all the land ? Go, and say to the 
Flounder, " We choose to be King and Queen," "Ah, wife," 
said he, "why should I wish to be King?" "No," she replied, 
"you do not wish, so I will be Queen. Go, tell the Flounder so." 
" Oh why do you wish this ? I cannot say it." 
" Why not? go off at once; I must be Queen." The husband 
set out quite stupefied, but she would have her way, and when 
he came to the sea it was quite black-looking, and the water 
splashed up and smelled very disagreeably. But he stood still, 
and repeated, 

'^ Flounder, Flounder, in the sea, 
Hither quickly come to me. 
For my wife, dame Isabel, 
Wishes what I scarce dare tell." 

" What does she want now ?" asked the Flounder. " Ah !" 
said he, " she would be Queen." " Go home, she is so already," 
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replied the fish. So he departed, and when he came near the 
palaee be saw it had become much lai*g^er, with a gi*eat tower 
and gateway in front of it ; and before the gate stood a herald, 
and there were many soldiers, with kettledrums and trumpets. 
When be came into the house he found everything made of the 
pioest marble and gold ; with magnificent curtains, fiinged with 
gdd* Through the hall he went in at the doors where the great 
court apartment was, and there sat his wife upon a high throne 
of gdd and diamonds; having a crown of gold upon her head, 
and a sceptre of precious stones in her hand ; and upon each side 
stood six pages, in a row, each one a head taller than the other. 
Then he went up, and said, ^' Ah ! wife, are you Queen now ?" 
"Yes/' said she, "now I am Queen!" There he stood looking 
for a long time. At last he said, ^^ Ah, wife, how do you like 
being Queen ? now we have nothing else to choose." " No, 
indeed ! " ^he replied, " I am very dissatisfied j time and tide do 
not wait for me ; I can bear it no longer. Go then to the 
flounder; Queen I am; now I must be Pope." "Ab, wife! 
what would you ? Pope thou canst not be, the Pope is the head 
of Christendom, the Flounder cannot make you that." 

*' I mil be Pope,*' replied the Wife, and he was obliged to 
go, and, when he came to the shore, the sea was running moun- 
tains high, and the sky was so black that he was quite terrified, 
and began to say in a great fright, 

" Flounder, Flounder in the sea, 
Quickly, quickly come to me, 
For my wife, dame Isabel, 
Wishes what I scarce dare tell." 

" What now ?" asked the Flounder. " She wants to be Pope," 
said he. " Go home, and find her so," was the reply. 

So he went back, and found a great church, in which she- 
was sitting upon a much higher throne, with two rows of candles 
on each side, some as thick as towers, down to those no higger 
than rushlights, and before her footstool were Kings and Queens 
kneeling. "Wifo," snid he, "now be contented: since you 
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are Pope, you cannot be anything else." "That I will consider 
about/' she replied, and so they went to bed ; but she could not 
8l«ep for thinking what she should be next. Very early she rose, 
and looked out of the window, and, as she saw the sun rising, 
she thought to herself, " Why should I not do that ? " and so she 
shook her husband, and called out to him, "Go, tell the 
Flounder I want to make the sun rise." Her husband was so 
frightened that he tumbled out of bed, but she would hear 
nothing, and he was obliged to go. 

When he got down to the sea a tremendous storm was 
raging, and the ships and boats were tossing about in all 
directions. Then he shouted out, but still he could not hear his 
own words, 

" Flounder, Flounder in the sea, 
Quickly, quickly come to ine, 
For my xfifCf dame Isabel, 
Wishes what I scarce dare tell.'* 

"What would she have now?" said the Fish. "Ah!" he 
replied, " she wants to be Ruler of the Universe." 

'^ Return, and find her back in her hovel," rephed the Flounder* 
And there the fisherman and his wife remained for the rest of 
their days. 




THE VALIANT LITTLE TAILOR. 



OsB eummei's morning a Tnilor was Bitting od his bench by 
tlie window in very good spirits, sewing away witli all Lis 
might, and presently up the stieet came a peasant woman, 
ci'j-ing, " Good ])reserve3 for sale. Good presei-ves for sale," 
Ttiia cry sounded nice in the Tailor's eais, and sticking his 
diminutive head out of ttie window he called out, " Here, my 
good woman, just bring your wares here." The woman 
mounted the tliree steps up to the Tailoi''s house witli her heavy 
basket, and began to un])ackall the pots together be:'oi-e him. He 
looked at them all, held tkem up to the light, put liis noae to them, 
and at last said, " These preserves appear to me to be very nice, 
so you may weigh me out four hall-ounces, my good woman ; I 
don't mind even if you make it a quarter of a ^lou-ad." '^V.c. 



.rr^man^ who expected to have met with a g^ood customer^ g^^e 
him wLat he willed, and went away grumblin^^ Terr much 
'(ii^tatiflfied. 

^^ Now," exclaimed the Tailor, " Heaven will send me a 
'iIuAding' on this preserve, and give me fresh strength and vigour ;" 
:\nd taking the bread out of the cupboard he cut himself a slice 
tlie size of the wLole loaf, and spread the preserve upon it. 
*' ILat will taite by no means bad," said he; "but, before I 
li;ive a bite, I wfll jut get this waistcoat finished." So he laid 
t!ic bread down near him, and stitcLed away, making larger 
and larger stitches emy time for joy. Meanwhile the smell of 
tiia preserve mofmted to the ceiling, where flies were sitting in 
^i'cat numbers, and enticed them down^ do that soon a regular 
swarm of themii^ settled on the bread. ^ Holloa, who invited 
you ?" exclaimed the Tailor, hunting away the unbidden guests; but 
I 'lo flies, not understanding his language, would not be driven ofl^, 
••rid came again in greater numbers than before. This^ut the 
little man in a boiling passion, and snatching up in his rage a 
ifig of cloth he brought it down with an unmerciful swoop upon 
f I torn. When he raised it again he counted no less than seven 
lying dead before him withLOutstretched legs. "What a fellow you 
.'u-0 !" said he to himself, wondering at liis own bravery. " The 
v.'liole town shall know of this." In great haste he cut himself 
(iMt' a' band, hemmed it, and then put on it in large characters, 
♦•{Ahveic at one Blow." "Ah!" said lie, "not one city alone, 
tlv.^ whole world shall know it;" and his heart fluttered with 
j )v, like a lambkin s tail. 

The little Tailor bound the belt round his body, and prepared 
(o travel forth into the wide world, thinking the workshop too 
Hiimll for his valiant deeds. Before he set out, however, he 
iv>okod roimd liis house to see if there was anything he could 
t.jlvO'with hha; but be found oiily an old cheese, which he 
i»«»ekoted; and, remarl^ng a bird before the door which was 
• ' timgleil in tlie buslie.<«, he caught it and put that in his pocket 
Mw Dh*ectly after lie set ont bi*avely on his travels; and, as 



he Avas ligUt and active, he felt no weariness. His road led 
him up a hill, and when he reached the highest point of it, he 
found a great Giant sitting there, who was looking ahout him 
very composedly ! 

The little Tailor, however, went boldly up, and said, ^* Good 
day, comrade ; in faith you sit there and see the whole world 
6tret<}hed below you. I am also on the road thither to try my 
luck. Have- you a mind to go with me T 

The Giant looked contemptuously at the little Tailor, and 
said, " You vagabond, you misei-able fellow !'' 

"That may be," replied the Tailor; "but here you may 
read what sort of a man I am :'' and unbuttoning his coat he 
showed the Giant his belt. The Giant read, " Seven at one blow;** 
and thinking they were men whom the taHor had slain, he con- 
ceived a little respect for him. Still he wished to prove him first, 
so taking up a stone he squeezed it in his hand so that water 
dropped out of it. '• Do that after me," said he to the other, 
" if you have any strength." 

" If it be nothing worse than that," said the Tailor, " that's 
play to me," And diving into his pocket, he brought out the 
cheese, and squeezed it till the whey ran out of it, and said, 
" Now I think that's a Httle better." 

The Giant did not know what to say, and could not believe it 
of the little man ; so, taking up another stone, he threw it so high 
that one could scarcely see it with the eye, sajang, " There, you 
manikin, do tliat after me." 

" Well done," said the Tailor ; "but your stone must fall down 
again to the ground. I will throw one up which shall not come 
back :" and dipping into his pocket he took out the bird and 
thi-ew it into the air. The bird, rejoicing in its freedom, flew 
fiti-aight up, and then far away, and did not return. " How does 
that little afiair please you, comrade ?" asked the Tailor. 

"You can throw well, certainly," replied the Giant; " now let 
lis see if you are in trim to carry something out of the common." 
So saymg, he led him to a huge oak-tree, which laid upon th^ 

£ 2 
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ground^ and said, '^ If you are strong enough^ just help mo to 
carry this tree out of the forest." 

^^ With all my heart/' replied the Tailor; 'Slo you take the 
trunk upon your shoulder^ and I will raise the boughs and 
branches, which are the heaviest, and carry them." 

The Giant took the trunk upon his shoulder, but the Tailor 
placed himself on a branch, so that the Giant, who was not able 
to look round, was forced to carry the whole tree, and the 
Tailor besides. He, being behind, was very merry, and chuckled 
at the trick, and presently began to whistle the song, " There 
rode three Tailors out at the gate," os if the carrying of trees 
were child's play. The Giant, after he had staggered along a 
sliort distance with his heavy burden, could go no further, and 
shouted out, " Do you hear ? I must let the tree fall." The 
Tailor, springing down, quickly embraced the tree with both 
arms, as if he had been carrying it, and said to the Giant, '^ Ai-e 
you such a big fellow, and yet cannot you carry this tree by 
yourself?" 

Then they journeyed on farther, and as they came to a 
cherry tree the Giant seized the top of the tree where the ripest 
fniits hung, and bending it down gave it to the Tailor to hold^ 
bidding him eat. But the Tailor was much too weak to hold 
the tree down, and when the Giant let go, the tree flew up into 
the air, and the Tailor was carried with it. He came down on 
the other side, however, without injury, and the Giant said, 
" What does that mean ? Have you not strength enough to hold 
that twig?" " My strength did not fail me," rephed the Tailor; 
'^do you suppose that that was any hard thing for one who has 
killed seven at one blow ? I have sprung over the tree because 
the hunters were shooting below there in the thicket. Spring 
after me, if you can." The Giant made the attempt, but could 
not clear the tree, and stuck fast in the branches ; so that in 
this affair, too, the Tailor was the better man. 

After this the Giant said, ^^ Since you are such a valiant fel- 
low, oome with me to our house and stop a night with us." ^'he 
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Tailor oonsented and followed him ; and when they entered the 
cave, there sat by the fire two other Giants, each having a roast 
sheep in his hand, of which he was eating*. The Tailor sat down, 
thinking, " Ah, this is much more like the world than is my work- 
shop." And soon the Giant showed him a bed where he might lie 
down and go to sleep. The bed, however, was too big for him, 
80 he slipped out of it and crept into a comer. When midnight 
came, and the Giant thought the Tailor would be in a deep sleep, 
he got up, and taking a great iron bar beat the bed right through 
atone stroke, and supposed he had thereby given the Tailor his 
death-blow. At the earliest dawn of morning the Giants went 
forth into the forest, quite forgetting the Tailor, when presently 
up he came, quite merry, and showed himself before them. The 
Giants were terrified, and, fearing he would kill them all, they 
ran away in great haste. 

The Tailor journeyed on, always following his nose, and after 
he had wandered some long distance, he came into the court- 
yard of a royal palace, and as he felt rather tired he laid himself 
down on the grass and went to sleep. Whilst he lay there, the 
people came and viewed him on all sides, and read upon his belt, 
" Seven at one blow." " Ah ! " said they, " what does this great 
warrior here in time of peace ! This must be some mighty hero." 
So they went and told the King, thinking that, should war break 
out, here was an important and usefiil man whom one ought not 
to part with at any price. The King took counsel, and sent one 
of his courtiers to. the Tailor to ask for his fighting services, if he 
should be awake. The messenger stopped at the sleeper's side, 
and waited till he stretched out his limbs and opened his eyes, 
and then he laid before him his message. ^^ Solely on that ac- 
count did I come here," was the reply j "I am quite ready to 
enter into the King's seirvice." Then he was conducted away 
with great honour, and a fine house was appointed him to dwell in. 

The courtiers, however, became jealous of the Tailor, and 
wished he were a thousand miles away. ^' What will happen ?" 
said they to one another. "If we go to battle with him, when 
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be strikes out, sereii will fiill at every Nov, m tlia( bo one of 
us vill be left!" In tbdr rage tbey came to m resolntioii to 
reM^^Bf and thej went all together to the l^ogy and asked bis 
Iiennitfskm^ BtLjiogf ^^ We are not prepared to keep eompaBy with 
a man who kills seven at one blow." Tbe Kin^^ was grieved to 
lof*e all bis &ithfiil servants for tbe sake of one, and wisbed tbat 
be bad never seen tbe Tailor; and would wHlinglj bave now been 
rid of bim. He dared not^ however^ dismisB bim, beoanse be 
feared tbe Tailor woold kill bim and all bia aubjects, and pbice 
himself upon tbe tbrone. For a long time he deUberated, till at 
last be came to a decision ; and, sending ftr tbe Tailor, he toJd 
bim that seeing, be was so great aberOybewiabedtomakemre- 
questofbim. '^ In a eertain forest in my kingdom," said the King, 
^^ tlinre live two Giants, who, by murder, nquBe, fire, and robbery, 
have committed great havoc, and no one dares toapproaditkHn 
without perilling his own life* If you ov^pecHBO and kill both 
these Giants, I will give you my only daughter in marriage, 
and the half of my Idngdom for a dowry : a hundred knights 
shall accompany you, too, in order to render yon assistaiioe." 

^' Ah ! that is something for such a man as I," thougbt tiie 
Tailor to himself; ^^ a beautiful princess and half a kingdom are 
not offered to one every day." *> Oh, yes," he replied, "I will 
soon manage these two Giants, and a hundred horsemen are not 
necessary for that purpose ; he who kills seven at one Uow, need 
not fear two." 

Thus talking, the little Tailor set out followed by the hundred 
knights, to whom he said, as soon as they came to the borders of 
the fotest, ^^ Do you stay ha.*e; I would rather meet these Giants 
alone." Then off he sprang into the forest, peering about bim 
ri^Ut and left; and after awhile he saw the two Giants ly^ 
o-^leep under a tree, snoring so loudly that the branches above 
them shook violently. The Tailor, fall of courage, filled both 
his pockets with stones, and olambered up the tree. Whna he got 
to the middle of it, he crept along a bough, so that he sat just 
above the sleepers, and thw he -let fall one stone after another 
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upoa the breast of one of them. For some time the Giant did 
not stir, until, at last awaking, he pushed his companion and said, 
'' Why are you beating- me ?" 

" You are dreaming*," he replied ; " I never hit you." They 
laid themselves down again to sleep, and presently the Tailor 
threw a stone down upoft the other. ^^What is that?" he 
exclaimed. ^^ What are you knocking me for ? " 

'^I did not touch you; you must dream," replied the first. 
In a little while they sank down again to sleep, and because 
they were very tired they soon shut their eyes again. Then the 
Tailor began his sport again, and, picking out the biggest stone, 
threw it with all his force upon the breast of the fii*st Giant. 
^^ That is too bad," he exclaimed ; and, springing up like a mad- 
man, he. fell upon his companion, who, reckoning with equal 
measure, they set to in such good earnest that they rooted up 
trees, and beat one another about until they both fell dead upon 
the ground. Now the Tailor jumped down, saying, " What a 
piece of luck they did not uproot tbe tree on which I sat, or else 
I noLUSt have jumped on another like a squirrel, for I am not 
given to flying." . Then he drew his sword, and, cutting a deep 
wound in the breast of each, he went to the horsemen and said, 
^^ The deed is done ; I have given each his death-stroke ; but it 
was a hard job, for in their necessity they have uprooted trees to 
defend themselves with ; still all that is of no use when such an 
one as I oome, who kill seven at every stroke." 

" Are you not wounded, then ? " asked they. 

^^ That is not to be expected ; they have not touched a hair 
of my head," replied the little man. The knights could scarcely 
believe him, and so, riding away into the forest, they foimd the 
Giants lyixig in their blood, and the uprooted trees around them. 

Now the Tailor d&sired his promised reward of the King ; but 
he repented of his promise, and began to think of some new 
scheme to get rid of the hero. ^^ Before you receive my daughter 
and the half of my kingdom," said he to him, ^' you must per- 
form one other heroic deed. In the forest there runs wild an 
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iinicoin^ which commits great havoc^ and whom jou must first of 
all catch." 

" I fear still less for an unicorn than I do for two Giants ! 
Seven at one blow ! that is my motto," said the Tailor. Then 
he took with him a rope and an axe, and went away to the forest, 
bidding those who were ordered to accompany Mm to wait on 
the outskirts. He had not to search long, for presently the uni- 
corn came near and prepared to rush at him, as if it would pierce 
him on the spot. "Softly, softly," he exclaimed; "that is not 
done so easily;" and, waiting till the animal was dose upon him, 
he sprang nimbly behind a tree. The unicorn, rushing with all 
its force against the tree, fixed its horn so fast in the trunk that 
it could not draw it out again, and so it was made prisoner. 
" Now I have got my bird," said the Tailor; and coming .from 
behind the ti*ee, he first bound the rope around its neck, and then, 
cutting the horn out of the tree with his axe, he put all in order ; 
and, leading the animal, brought it before the £jng. 

The Bang, however, would not yet deliver up the pronodsed 
reward, and made a third request, that before the wedding the 
Tailor should catch a wild boar which did much injury, and he 
should have the huntsmen to help him. " With pleasure," was 
the reply; " it is mere child's play." The huntsmen, however, 
he left behind ; and they were overjoyed to be there, for this 
wild boar had already so often hunted them that they had no 
pleasure in hunting it. As soon as the boar perceived the Tailor, 
it ran at him with gaping mouth and glistening teeth, and tried 
to throw him on the ground ; but our flying hero sprang into a 
little chapel which was near, and out again at a window on the 
other side in a trice. The boar ran after him, but he, skipping 
round, shut the door behind it, and there the raging beast was 
caught, for it was much too unwieldy and heavy to jump out of 
the window. The Tailor now called the huntsmen up, that they 
might see his prisoner with their own eyes ; but our hero pre- 
sented himself before the King, who was compelled now, whether 
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lie would or no, to keep Lis promise, and suiTender Lis daug-Lter 
and tLe Lalf of Lis kingdom. 

Had Le known tLat it was no wan-ior, but only a Tailor, wLo 
stood be&re Lim, it would Lave gone to Lis Leart still more ! 

So tLe wedding was celebrated witL great splendour, tLougli 
with little rejoicing, and out of a Tailor was made a King. 

Some little wLile afteiwards tLe young Queen Leard lierLus- 
band talking in Lis sleep, and saying, '^ Boy, make mo a waist- 
coat, and 8titcL up tLese trousers, or I will lay tLe yard measuie 
over your ears ! " TLen sLe remarked of wLat condition Ler 
lord was, and complained in tLe morning to Ler fatLer, and 
Legged Le would deliver Ler from Ler Lusband, wLo was notliing- 
else tLan a tailor. TLe King comforted Ler by saying, " This 
nigLt leave yom* cLamLer door open ; my servants shall stand 
witLout, and wLen Le is asleep they shall enter, bind him, and 
bear liim away to a ship wLicL sliall carry him forth into th(^ 
wide world." TLe wife was contented with Lis proposal, but 
tLe King's armour-Learer, wlio had oveilioard all, went to the 
young King and disclosed the whole plot. " I will shoot a bolt 
upon this affair,'* said tLe brave Tailor. In the evening, at their 
usual time, they went to bed, and wLen Lis wife believed he 
slept sLe got up, opened tlie door, and laid lierself down again. 
TLe Tailor, Lowever, only feigned to be asleep, and began to 
exclaim in a loud voice, " Boy, make me tLis waistcoat and 
stitcL up tliese trousers, or I will beat tlie yard-measure about 
your ears ! Seven Lave I killed witL one blow, two Giants Lave 
I slain, an unicorn Lave I led captive, and a wild boar Lave I 
caugLt; and sLall I be afraid of tliose who stand without my 
chamber ? " WLen tLese men lieard tLese words spoken by tLe 
Tailor, a great fear overcame tiiem, and tliey ran away as if the 
wild huntsmen were beliind tliem ; neitLer afterwards dnrst any 
man venture to oppose Lim. TLus became tLe Tailor a King, 
and so Le remained tlie rest of Lis days. 




THE STRAW, THE COAL, AND THE BEAN. 



In a certain village there dwelt a poor old woman, wbo bad 
gutbered a diah of beana, whicli sbe wished to cook. So sbs 
made a fire upon the beartli, and, that it might bum tbe quicker, 
abe lighted it with a handful oF straw. And, aa she shook the 
beana up in the saucepan, one fell out unperceived, and came 
down upon the ground, near a straw : soon after a glowing coal 
burst out of the fire, and fell just hy these two. Then the Straw 
began to say, "My dear friend, whence do you come?" The 
Coal replied, " By good luck I have sprung out of the fire, and, 
if I had not jumped away by force, my death had been certain, 
and I should have been reduced to ashes." The Bean continued, 
" I also have got away with a whole skin, but, had the old 
woman put me in the pot with the others, I should bare been 
boiled to piece.1, as my comrades are," " Would a better fate 
have fallen to my share?" said tbe Straw; "for the old woman 
has suffocated in fire and smnkc nil mv hrothers; sixty has she 
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put on at once, and deprived of life ; happily, T slipped between 
her fingers." 

" But what shall we do now?*' asked the Coal. 

"Idlink," answered the Bean, "since we have so luckily 
escaped death^ we will join in partnership, and keep together 
like {pood companions: lest a new misfortune overtake us, let 
us wander forth, and travel into: a strange country." 

»This proposition pleased the two others, and they sel; out 
togedier on their traveb. Presently they came to a little 
stream^ over which there was no bridge or path, and they did 
not know how they should get over. The Straw gave good 
advice, and said> "I will lay myself across, so that you may cross 
over upon me, as upon a bridge." So the Straw stretched itself 
from one bank to the other, and the Coal, which was of a fiery 
nature, tripped lightly upon the newly-built bridge. But when 
it came to the middle of it, and heard the water running along 
beneath, it was frightened, and stood still, not daring to go 
further. The Straw, however, beginning to burn, broke in two 
and fell into the stream, and the Coal, slipping after, hissed as it 
reached the water, and gave up the ghost. The Bean, which had 
prudently remained upon the shore, was forced to laugh at this 
accident, and, the joke being so good, it laughed so immoderately 
that it burst itself. Now, they would all have been done for 
alike, if a tailor, who was out on his wanderings, had not just 
then, by g^eat good luck, sat himself down near the stream. 
Having a commiserating heart, he took out needle and thread, 
and sewed the Bean together. The Bean thanked him exceed- 
ingly; but, as the tailor used black thread, it has happened since 
that time that every Bean has a black seam. 




CINDERELLA. 



Once upon a time tlie wife of a cei-tain rich man fell very ill, and 
as she felt her end drawing- nig-h she called her only daughter 
to her bedside, and said : " My deai* child, be pious and gt)od, 
and then the good God will always protect you, and I will look 
down upon you from heaven and think of you." Soon after- 
wards she closed her eyes and died. Every day the maideJi 
went to her mother's g-rave and wept over it, and she continued 
to be good and pious ; but when the winter came, the snow made 
a white covering over the grave, and in the spring-time, when 
the sun had withdrawn this covering, the father took to himself 
another wife. 

This wife brought home with her two daughters, who were 
beautiful and fair in the face, but treacherous and wicked at 
heart. Then an unfortunate era began in the poor step-child's 
life. " Shall the stupid goose sit in the parlour with us?" said 
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the two daughters. " They who would eat bread must earn it ; 
out with the kitchen-maid." So they took off her fine clothe?, 
and put upon her an old grey cloak, and gave her wooden shqes 
for her feet. " See how the once proud princess is decked out 
now," said they, and they led her mockingly into the kitchen. 
Then she was obliged to work tiard from morning to night, and 
to go out early to fetch water, to make the fire, and cook and 
scour. The sisters ti-eated her besides with every possible insult, 
derided her, and shook the peas and beans into the ashes, so tlmt 
she had to pick them out again. At night, when she was tired, 
she had no bed to lie on, but was forced to sit in the ashes on 
the hearth ; and because she looked dirty through this, they 
named her Cinderella. 

One day it happened that the father wanted to go to the fair, 
so he asked his two daughters what he sliould bring them. 
^' Some beautiful dresses," said one 5 ^* Pearls and precious stones," 
replied the other. ^^ But you, Cinderella," said he, " what will you 
have ?" " The first bough, father, that knocks against your hat on 
your way homewards, break it off for me," she replied. So lio 
bought the fine dresses, and the pearls and precious stones, for 
his two step-daughters ; and on his return, as he rode through u 
gi'een thicket, a hazel-bough touched his hat, which he broke off 
and took with him. As soon as he got home, he gave his step- 
daughters what they had wished for, and to Cinderella he gave 
the hazel-branch. She thanked him very much, and going to her 
mother's grave she planted the branch on it, and wept so long 
that her tears fell and watered it, so that it grew and became a 
beautiful tree. Thrice a day Cinderella went Ijeneath it to weep 
and pray ; and each time a little white Bird flew on the tree, 
and if she wished aloud, then the little bird threw down to her 
"ivhatever she wished for. 

After a time it fell out that the King appointed a festival, 
which was to last three days, and to which all the beautiful 
maidens in the country were invited, fi*om whom his son was 
to choose a bride. When the two step-daughters heard that 
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they might also appear, they were very ^lad, anil, calling* Cin- 
derelhi, they said, " Comb our hair, hnish our shoes, and fasten 
our buckles, for we are going to the festival at the King's 
palace." Cinderella obeyed, ciying, because she wished to go 
with them to the dance 5 so she asked her step-mother whether 
she would allow her. 

^' You, Cinderella," said she ; " you ore covered with dust 
and dii-t — will j^ou go to the festival ? You have no clothes or 
shoes, and how can you dance V* But, as she urged Ik r request, 
the mother said at last, *^ I have now shaken into the ashes a 
tiibful of beans; if you have picked up tlicm again in two hours, 
you shall go." 

Then the maiden left the room, and went out at the back- 
door into the garden, and called out, '• You tame jngeons, 
and doves, and all you bu-ds of heaven, come and help me to 
g«'\ther the good into the tub, and the bad ones you may eat." 
Presently in at the kitchen window came two white pigeons, 
and after them the doves, and soon all the birds under heaven 
flew chirping in and down upon the ashes. Then they began 
pick, pick, pick, and gathered all the good seeds into the tub; 
and scarcely an hour had passed wlien all was completed, and 
t!ie birds flew away again. Then the maiden took the tub to 
tlie step-mother, rejoicing at the thouglit that she might no'.v go 
to the festival ; but the step-mother said, ^^ No, Cinclerella, you 
have no clothes, and cannot dance ; you will only be laughed at." 
As slie began to cry, the step-mother said, ^' If yoli can pick up 
quite clean two tubs of beans which I throv/ amongst the ashes 
in one hour, you shall accompany them;" and slie thought to 
herself, "She will never manage it." As soon as the two tubs 
liad been shot into the ashes, Cinderella went out at the back- 
door into the garden, and called out as before, "You tame 
pigeons, and doves, and all you birds under heaven, come and 
help me to gather the good ones into the tubs, and the bad ones 
you may eat." Presently in at the kitchen-window came two 
white pigeons, and after them the doves, and soon all the birds 
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under heaven flew cliirping" in and down upon the ashes. Then 
they hegan pick, pick, pick, and gathered all the good seeds into 
the tuh ; and scarcely had half an hour passed before all was 
picked up, and off they flew again. The maiden now took the 
tubs to the step-mother, rejoicing at the thought tliat she could 
go to the festival. But the mother said, " It does not help you 
a bit; you cannot go with us, for you have no clotlies, and 
cannot dance ; we should be ashamed of you." Thereupon she 
turned her back upon the maiden, and hastened away with her 
two proud daughters. 

As there was no one at home, Cinderella went to her mother's 
grave, under the hazel-tree, and said: 

** Kustle and shake yourself, dear tree, 
And silver and gold throw down to me." 

Then the Bird tbrew down a dress of gold and silver, and 
silken slippers ornamented with silver. These Cinderella put on 
in great haste, and then she went to the ball. Her sisters and 
step-mother did not know her at all, and took her for some 
foreign princess, as she looked so beautiful in her golden di*ess; 
for of Cinderella they thought not but that she was sitting at 
home picking the beans out of the ashes. Presently the Prince 
came up to her, and, taking her by the hand, led her to the 
dance. He would not dance with any one else, and even would 
not let go her hand ; so that when any one else asked her to 
dance, he said, " She is my partner." Tbey danced till evening, 
when she wished to go home ; but the Prince said, " I will gb 
with you, and see you safe," for he wanted to see to whom the 
maiden belonged. She flew away from him, however, and 
sprang into the pigeon-house; so the Prince waited till the 
father came, whom he told that the strange maiden had nm 
into the pigeon-house. Then the step-mother thought, "Could 
it be Cinderella?" And they brought an axe wherewith the 
Prince might cut open the door, but no one was found within. 
And when they came into the house, there lay Cindt^rella in 
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her dii'ty clotlies among tlie ashes, and an oil-lamp was burning' 
in the chimney; for she had jumped quickly out on the other 
side of tho pigeon-house, and had run to the hozel-tree, whoi-e 
she had taken olf her fine clothes, and laid them on the gmve, 
and the bird iiad taken them again, aiid aftenvards she had jmt 
on her little grey cloak, and seated herself among- the ashes in 
the kitchen. 

The next day, wlien the festival was renewed, and her step- 
mother and her sisters had set out again, Cinderella went to the 
hazel-tree and sang as before : — 

" Rustle and shake yourself, dear tree, 
And silver and gold throw down to me." 

Then the Bird threw down a much more splendid dress than 
tlie former, nnd when the maiden appeared at the ball every one 
was astonished at her beauty. The Prince, however, who had 
waited till she came, took her hand, and would dance with no one 
else ; and if othei^ came and asked, he replied as before, " She is 
my partner." As soon {\j^ evening came she wished to depart, and 
the Priuco followed her, wanting to see into whose house she 
went \ but she sprang away frura him, and ran into the garden 
beliind the house. Therein stood a fine large tree, on which 
hung the most beautiftd pears, and the boughs rustled as though 
a squirrel was among* them ; but the Prince could not see w hence 
the noise proceeded. He waited, however, till tlie father came, 
and told him, "The strange maiden has escaped from me, and 1 
; think she has climbed up into this tree." The father thought to 
liimself, "Can it be Cinderella?" and taking an axe he choj)ped 
down the tree, but there was no one on it. When they went 
into the kitchen, there lay Cinderella among the ashes, as before, 
for she had sprung down on the other side of the tree, and, 
having taken her beautiful clothes again to the Bird ui)on the 
hazel-tree, she had put on once more her old grey cloak. 

The third day, when hei* step-mother and her sisters had set 
out, Cinderella went again to her mother's grave, and said: — 
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" Rustle and shake yourself, dear tree, 
And silver and gold throw down to me." 

Then the Bird threw down to her a dress which was more 
splendid and g-littering- than she had ever had before, and the 
slippers were all g*olden. When she arrived at the ball they 
knew not what to say for wonderment, and the Prince danced 
with her alone as at first, and replied to every one who asked 
her hand, " She is my partner." As soon as evening* came .slie 
wished to g^o, and as tlie Prince followed her she ran awpy so 
quickly that lie could not overtake her. But he had cor. lived 
a stratag"em, and spread the whole way with pitch, so that it 
happened as the maiden ran that her left slipper came off. The 
Prince took it up, and saw it was small and graceful, and quite 
golden; so the following moming he went with it to the fathei*, 
and said, '^My bride shall be no otl-.^'r than she whose foot this 
golden slipper fits." The two sisters were glad of this, for they 
had beautiful feet, and the elder went with it to her chamber to 
try it on, while her mother stood by. She could not, however, 
get her great toe into it, and the shoe was much too small ; but 
the mother, reaching a knife, said, " Cut off your too, for if you 
are queen you need not go any longer on foot." The maiden 
cut it off, and squeezed her foot into the shoe, and, concealing the 
pain she felt, went down to the Piince. Then he placed her as 
his bride upon his horse and rode off, and as they passed by the 
grave, there sat two little doves upon the hazel-ti*ee, singing, 

''Backwards peep, backwards peep. 
There's blood upon the shoe; 
The shoe's too small, and she behind 
Is not the bride for yon.'* 

Then the Prince looked behind, and saw the blood flowing; so 
he turned his horse back, and took the false bride home again, 
saying she was not the right one. Then the other sister must 
needs fit on the shoe, so she went to her chamber and got her toes 
nicely into the shoe, but the heel was too large. The mother, 
reaching a knife, said, "Cut a piece off your heel, for when you 
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become queen you need not go any longer on foot." She cut a 
piece off her heel^ squeezed her foot into the shoe^ and^ con- 
cealing the pain she felt, went down to the Prince. Then he 
put her upon his horse as his bride and rode off, and as they 
passed the hazel-tree there sat two little doves, who sang, * 

'^ Backwards peep, backwards peep, 
There's blood upon the shoe ; 
Tlie shoe's too small, and she behind 
Is not the bride for 70a." 

Then he looked behind, and saw the blood trickling from her 
slioo, and that the stocking was dyed quite red ; so he turned 
liis liori^e back, and took the false bride home again, saying, 
" Neither is this one the right maiden ; have you no other 
daughter?" " No," replied the father, ^^except a little Cinderella, 
daughter of my deceased wife, who cannot possibly be the bride." 
Tlie Prince asked that she mijjfht be fetched; but the step- 
mother said, " Oh no, she is much too dii-ty 5 I dare not let her 
l)e seen." But the Prince would have his way ; so Cinderella was 
called, and she, first washing her hands and face, went in and 
curtsied to the Prince, who gave her the golden shoe. Cinderella 
sat down on a stool, and, taking off her heavy wooden shoes, 
put on the slipper, which fitted her to a shade; and as she stood 
up, tlie Prince looked in her face, and, recognising the beautiful 
maiden with whom he had danced, exclaimed, "This is my 
rightful bride." The step-mother and the two sisters were 
amazed and white with rage, but the Prince took Cinderella upon 
his horse and rode away ; and as they came up to the hazel-tree 
tlie two little white doves sang, 

" Backwards peep, backwards peep. 
There's no blood on the shoe ; 
It fits so nice, and she behind 
Is tho true bride for 70a." 

And as they finished they flew down and lighted upon Cinde- 
rella's shouMeni, and there they remained ; and the wedding was 
celebrated with great festivities, and the two sisters were smitten 
with blindne33 as a punishment for tlieir wickedness. 




THE RIDDLE. 



Once upon a time there wns a Kings's son, who Imd a, aoia^iti) 
see tlie world ; so ho set forth, and toiJk no one with lHi3tS(«t ». 
fiuthfnl Mrvant. One dav he crdib into a great f«re«. surf 
wlien evening drew on he could find no shelter, and Ai^ suit 
know where to pass the night. Just then he perceived ft ai 
who was goings towards a little cott-age, and as ! 
he saw that she wiis young and beautiful, so he asfcsj* Sor 
whether he and hia servant could find a welcome in theiirfK^jE 
for the night. "Yes, certainly," replied the maiden ia!»i^a»^ 
rowfulvoice, "you can; hut I advise you not to enter." ^VSig 
not ?" asted the Piince. The maiden sighed, and aB^nrara^ 
" My st«p-mother practises wicked avts ; she actii not li«iijiit»Kb- 
to strangers." He peiceived now that he was come to a kUcKW 
cottage; but because it was very dark, nnd'he coiilfl gr aw 
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fui-tber, he went in^ for lie was not at all afraid.. The old woman 
was sitting in an arm-cliair by the fire, and looked at the 
strangers out of her red eyes. " Good evening," she muttered, 
appearing very friendly ; " sit youi-selves down and rest/' 1'hen 
she poked up the fire on which a little pot was boiling. The 
daughter wanied them both to be cautious, and neither to eat 
or drink anything, for the old woman brewed bad drinks ; so 
they slept quietly till morning. As they made ready for their 
d^^pai-ture, and the Prince was already mounted on horseback, 
the old witch said, "Wait a bit, I will bring you a parting 
draught." While she went for it the Prince rode away; but 
the seiTfuit, who had to buckle his saddle, was left alone when 
she came with the draught. "Take that to thy master," she 
sail!, but at the same moment the glass cracked, and the poison 
spirted on the horse, and so strong was it that the poor animal 
fell backwards dead. The seiTant ran after his master, and 
told him what had occurred; but as he would not leave the 
saddle behind, he went back to fetch it. As he came to the 
(lead horse he saw a crow perched upon it feeding himself. 
" Who knows whether we shall meet with anything better 
to-day?" s:iid the servant, and killing the crow he took it with 
him. The whole day long they journeyed on in the forest, but 
could not get out of it; and at the approach of night, finding 
an inn, they entered it. The servant gave the crow to the host, 
that he might cook it for their supper ; but they had fallen into 
a den of thieves, and in the gloom of night twelve ruffians 
came, intending to rob and murder the strang*ers. Before they 
began, however, they sat down to table, and the host and 
the witch joined them, and then they all partook of a dish of 
pottage, in which the flesh of the crow was boiled. Scarcely 
had they eaten two morsels apiece when they all fell down 
dead; for the poison which had killed the horse was imparted to 
the flesh of the crow. There was now no one left in the house 
but the daughter of the host, who seemed to be honest, and had 
had no share in the wicked deeds. She opened all the doors to 
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the Prince, and showed him the heaped-up treasure; but the 
Prince said she might keep it all, for he would have none of it, 
and so rode on further with his sei-vant. 

After they had wandered a long* way in the world they canio 
to a city where dwelt a beautiful but haughty Princess, who had 
declared that whoever propounded to her a riddle which she 
could not solve should be her husband ; but if she solved it h(» 
must have his liead cut off. Three days was the time given to 
consider, but she was always so sharp that she discovei*ed the 
proposed riddle before the appointed time. Nine suitors had 
been sacrificed in this way, when the Prince arrived, and, being- 
blinded with her great beauty, resolved to stake his life upon her. 
80 he went before her and proposed his liddle ; namely, "What 
is this? One killed no one, and yet killed twelve." She 
knew not what it was, and thought and thought, but she could 
nfft make it out ; and, although she searched through all her 
riddle-books, she could find nothing to help her ; in short, her 
wisdom was at an end. Since she knew not how to help herself, 
she bade her maid slip into the sleeping-room of the Prince, and 
there listen to his dreams, thinking perhaps he might talk in his 
sleep and unfold the riddle. The bold servant, however, had put 
himself instead of his master into the bed ; and when the servant 
came into the room he tore off the cloak in which she had wrapped 
herself, and hunted lier out with a rod. The second night the 
Princess sent her chambermaid to see if she could be more for- 
tunate in listening ; but the servant snatched her mantle away, 
and hunted her away with a rod. The third night the Prince 
himself thought he should be safe, and so he laid in his own bed ; 
and the Princess herself came, having on a dark grey cloak, and 
sat herself down by him. When she thought he was asleep and 
dreaming she spoke to him, hoping he would answer, as many 
do ; but he was awake, and heard and understood everything 
very well. First she asked, "One kills none; what is that?" 
He answered, " A crow which ate of a dead and poisoned horse, 
and died of it." Further she asked, " And yet killed twelve ; 
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whit is that?'' ''Twelve robbers who pvtoolc <rfdie cnmvand 
&d from eating it.'' 

As soon as she knew the riddle she tried to slip awaj, hat 
ke held her mantle fiist so that she lef^ it behind. The feDow- 
mg morning the Princess amioanoed that she had dis co vered the 
riddle^ and bade the twelve judges come and she would solve it 
before them. ThePrinoe^ however^ requested a bearing for him- 
self and said, '^ She has stolen in npon me by night and asked 
me, or she would never have found it oat.'' The judges said, 
'' Bring us a witness/' Then the servant brought up the three 
mantles, and when the judges saw the dark grey cloak which 
ibe Princess used to wear, they said, '' Let the Aoslk be adorned 
wiA gold anrl silver, that it miy ha a wedding garment." 




THE LITTLE MOUSE, THE LITTLE BIRD, AND 
THE SAUSAGE. 



Once upon a time a Mouse, a Bird, and a Saiisaf!^ fell into com- 
pany together, and for a long^ time kept houae, liTing together 
in great peace and comfort, and increased their wealth famously. 
It was the duty of the Bird to fetch wood, of the Mouse to draw 
water and nuilce the 6re, and of the Sausage to cook. 

They who are prosperous are for ever hankeiing after some- 
thing new, and thus one day the Bird, meetiog another bird on 
hei' way home, told him of her condition, and boasted very much. 
Ilie other bird, however, blamed her for her great labours for 
the two who Hved at ease at home ; for when the Mouse had 
made the fire and drawn the water she could retire to her 
chamber, and rest till she was called to lay the table; while the 
Sausage remained by the fire and saw that the food waa well 
cooked, and when dinner-time approached dressed it with the 
gravy and vegetables, and made it ready with butter and salt. 
As soon, then, as the Bird returned and laid down his burden, 
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tliey sat down to table, and after tlieir meal was finished they 
slept till the next morning', and this life was a very happy one. 
The next day the Bird would not go for the wood, saying 
she had been slave long enough ; for once they must change 
about and try another plan. And however well the Mouse and 
tlie Sausage begged earnestly against it, the Biid was still 
master ; it must be tried. And so they tossed up, and it fell to 
tlie lot of the Sausage to fetch wood, while the Mouse had to 
cook, and the Bird to procure water. 

What happened ? The Sausage went forth into the forest, the 
Bird made the fire, the Mouse put on the pot, and waited alone 
until the Sausage should come home, bringing wood for the 
next day. But it remained away such a long time that they 
suspected some misfortune, and the Bird flew round a little way 
to see, and met near their house a dog, which, having met the 
Sausage, had seized upon it and devoured it. The Bird com- 
plained bitterly against the dog as a public robber, but it availed 
nothing ; for the dog declared he had found forged letters upon 
the Sausage, for which its life was forfeited. « 

The Bird, full of grief, took the wood upon his ba"ck, and flew 
home to relate what he had seen and heard. Both he and the 
Mouse were veiy sad, but agreed to do their best, and remain 
with one another. Now the Bird laid the table, and the Mouse 
prepared their meal; and in order to make it quite fit she got 
into the put to stir the vegetables up, and flavour them, as the 
Sausage had been used to do; but, alas! before she ha.l scarcely 
got in, her skin and hair came ofi^, and her life was sacrificed. 

When tlie Bird came, and wished to sit down to dinner, 
no cook was to be found! so, throwinjr nvraj in a pet his wood, 
he called and searched high and low; but no cook could he dis- 
cover. From his carelessness the fire reached the wood, and a 
grand conflagi'ation commenced; so that the poor Bird hastened 
to the brook for water, but his pail falling in, he was carried 
with it, and, not being able to extricate himself in time, he sank 
to the bottom. 



OLD MOTHER FROST. 



There was once a widow who had two daug'hters, one of 
whom was beautiful and induatrioiia, and the other ugly and 
lazy. She showed more love, howeyer, to tlie ugly one, because 
she was her own daughter; but she made the other do all the 
hard work, and live like a kitchen maid. The poor maiden was 
forced out daily on the high road, and had to sit by a well and 
^in so much that tlie blood ran from her fingers. Once it hap- 
pened that her spindia became quite covered with blood, so, 
kneeling down by the well, she tried to wash it off, but, unhappily, 
it fell oil C of her liands into the water. She ran crying to her step- 
mother, and told her misfortunej but she scolded her terribly, and 
behaved very cruelly, and at last said — "Since you have let 
your spindle fall in, you must yourself fetch it out ag^ain!" 
Then the maiden went ba«k to the well, not knowing what to 
do, and, in her distress of mind, she jumped into the well to 
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fetch the spindle out. Pres6ntly she lost all consciousness, 
and when she came to herself aguin she found herself in a 
beautiful meadow, where the snn was shining, and many 
thousands of flowers blooming around her. She got up and 
walked along till she came to a baker^s, where the oven was 
full of bread, which cried out, ^' Draw me, draw me, or I shall 
be burnt. I have been baked long ^umgh." So she went up, 
and, taking the bread^^ieel, di'ew out one loaf after the other. 
Then she walked on fiother, and came to an apple-tree, whose 
fruit hung very thick, jnd which eoLclaimed, '' Shake us, shake 
us; we apples are all lipeT' Sodbteialiook the tree tUl the apples 
fell down like rain, and, when noaetwere left on, she gathered 
tliem all together in a heap, and went iardter. At last she 
came to a cottage, out of which an old woman was peeping, 
who had such very large teeth that the maiden was frightened 
and ran away. The old woman, however, called her back, 
saying, " What are you afraid of, my child ? Stop with me : 
if you will put all things in order in my house, then shall all go 
well with you ; only you must take care that you make my bed 
well, and shake it tremendously, so that the feathers fly ; then 
it snows upon earth. I am 'Old Mother t'rost.' " As the old 
woman spoke so kindly, the maiden took courage, and consented 
to engage in her service. Now, everything made her very 
contented, and she always shook the bed so industriously that 
the feathers blew down Hke flakes of snow ; therefore her life 
was a happy one, and there were no evil words ; and she had 
roast and baked meat every day. 

For some time she remained with the old woman ; but, all 
at once, she became very sad, and did not herself know what 
was the matter. At last she found she was home-sick; and, 
although she fared a thousand times better than when she was 
at home, still she longed to go. So she told her mistress, " 1 
wish to go home, and if it does not go so well with me below as 
up here, I must return." The mistress replied, " It appeared 
to me that you wanted to go home, and, since you have served 
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me so truly, I will fetch you up again myself." So saying, she 
took her by the hand, and led her before a gieat do6r, which 
she undid ; and, when the maiden was just beneath it, a great 
shower of gold fell, and a great deal stuck to her, so that she 
was covei-ed over and over with gold. " That you must have 
for your industry," said the old woman, giving her the spindle 
which had fallen into the well. Thereupon the door was closed, 
and the maiden found herself upon the earth, not far from her 
mother's house ; and, as she came into the court, the cock sat 
upon the house, and called — 

"Cock-a-doodle-doo! 
Our golden maid's come home again." 

Then she went in to her mother, and, because she was so covered 
with gold, she was well received. 

The maiden related all that had happened ; and, when thB 
mother heard how she had come by these gTeat riches, she wished 
her ugly, lazy daughter to try her luck. So she was forced to .«iit 
down by the well and spin; and, in order that her spindle 
might become bloody, she pricked her finger by running a thorn 
into it; and then, throwing the spindle into the AveU, she 
jumped in after it. Then, like the other, she came upon the 
beautifid meadow, and travelled on the same path. When she 
arrived at the baker's, the bread called out, " Draw me 
out, draw me out, or I shall be burnt. I have been baked long 
Plough." But she answered, " I have no wish to make myself 
du*ty about you," and so went on. Soon she came to the apple- 
tree, which called out, " Shake me, shake me; my apples are all 
quite ripe." But she answered, " You do well to come to me; 
perhaps one will fall on my head ;" and so she went on fiirther. 
When she came to "Old Mother Frost's" house she was not 
afraid of the teeth, for she had been warned; and so she engaged 
Jjerself to her. The first day she set to work in earnest, was 
very industrious, and obeyed her mistress in all she said 
to her, for she thought about the gold which she would 
present to her. On the second day, however, she began to idle; 
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oa the tbird^ still more so; and then she would not get up of a 
morning. She did not make the beds, either^ as she ought^ 
and the feathers did not fly. So the old woman got tired^ and 
dismissed her from her service^ which pleased the lazy one very 
well; but she thought, "Now the gold-shower will come." Her 
mistress led her to the door; but, when she was beneath it, 
instead of gold, a tubful of pitch was poured down upon her. 
^^ That is the reward of your service,'' said "Old Mother Frost," 
nnd shut the door to. Then came lazy-bones home, but she 
was quite covered with pitch ; and the cock upon the house 
when he saw her, cried — 

** Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 
Our dirty maid's come home again." 

Bu|» the pitch stuck to her, and, as long as she lived, wouhl 
never come off again. 




THE SEVEN CROWS. 



n mim who had seven sons, but never a daughter, 
although he wished very much for one; at laat his wife pro- 
mised him another child, and when it was bom, lo ! it was a, 
daughter. Their happinesa was great, but ihe child was so 
we^ and small that, on account of its delicate health, it had to 
be baptised immediately. The lather sent one of his sons hastily 
to a spring in order to fetch some water, but the other six would 
I'un as well ; and as each strove ta be first to fill the pitcher, 
between them all it tell into the water. They stood by not 
knowing what to do, and none of them dared to go home. As 
they did not come back, the lather became impatient, saying, 
" They have forgotten all about it in a game of play, the god- 
less youths." Soon he became anxious lest the cliild should die 
unbaptised, and in hia haste he exclaimed, " I would they were 
all changed into crows!" Scarcely were the words out of his 
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?«tt«Mi^\vlien he heard a whining over his head, and looking uj) 
fe-aeMc-deren coal-black crows flvino: over the house. 

IRTifr pai-ents could not recal their curse, and giieved very 
tor their lost sons; but they comforted themselves in some 
with their dear daughter, who soon grew strong, and 
&Raflii£Mi3«d*e and more beautiful eyery day. For a long time she 
Agjttotknow she bad any brotliei*s, fpr the parents were carefiil 
9BC feo mention them; but one day accidentally she overheard 
:<ia^ f«opJe talking of lier, and saying, " She is certainly very 
ftttwi^ifal ; but still the guilt of her seven brothers hangs on her." 
IfciS'-imide her very sad, and she went to her parents and asked 
idi^fctiejr she had any brothers, and whither they were gone. 
"Skai'^iiiJt people durst no longer keep their secret, but said it was 
a&*^<&cree of heaven, and her birth had been the unhappy cause. 
l?i?fK- tiie- maiden daily accused herself, and thought how she 
aodxTi agnin deUver her brothers. She had neither rest nor quiet, 
'Ms^^. slie- at last set out secretly, and journeyed into the wide 
'WJ>i£ci;tt)fc&eek out her brothers, iind to free them wherever they 
Jtr^m}. 9ost what it might. She took nothing with her but a 
ivsi^ »:St"h8r parents for a remembrance, a loaf of bread for hun- 
^SKt^^sk^y. a bottle of water for thirst's sake, and a little stool for 

]Sc3w: cm and on went the maiden further and further, even to 
^'^^flKK-Ld's end. Then she came to the sun, but he was too 
h*^ taod fearful, and burnt up httle childien. So she ran hastil}' 
anrsc^r ton the moon, but she was too cold, and even wicked- 
fevit^g^ aind said, "I smell, I smell man's flesh!" So she ran 
iMiranr' tijaTekly, and went to the stars, who were friendly and kind 
8fet iia> each one sitting upon his own little seat. But the 
j«tf^ramg--star was standing up, and gave her a crooked bone, 
sMKxogfc^If you have not this bone you cannot unlock the glass 
«fts^>.wiiOTe vour brother are." 

1019- maiden took the bone, and wrapped it well up in a hand- 
Sa^!AiBJ^ Mid then on slie went again till she came at last to the 
g&tsKtsnstle. The door was closed, and she looked therefore for 
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the little bone; but when she unwrapped her handkerchief it 
was empty — she had lost the present of the good star. What 
was she to do now ? She wished to save her brothers, and she 
Lad no key to the glass castle. The good little sister bent her 
Uttle finger, and put it. in the door, and luckily it unlocked it. 
As soon as she entered a little dwarf came towards her, who 
said, " My child, what do yofu seek?" 

" I seek my brothers/ the seven crows," she replied. 

Tlie dwarf answered, "My Lord Crows are not at home; 
but if yott wish to~4wait their return, come in and sit down." 

Thereupon the lxlilie>ilwarf carried in the food of the seven 
crows upon sevan diAes.-asnd in seven cups, and the maiden 
ate a Httte- |)teee j o ff taai abiiih, and drank a little trat of every 
cup; but in the last cnp she drq>ped the liog which she had 
brought with her. 

All at once slie heard a whin*ing and cawing in the air, and 
the dwarf said, " My Lord Crows are now flying home." 

Presently they came in and prepared to eat and drink; 
each seeking his own dish and cup. Then one said to the other, 
" Who has been eating off my dish ? Who has been drinking 
out of my cup ? There has been a human mouth here !" 

When tlie seventh came to the bottom of his cup, the little 
ring rolled out. He looked at it, and recognised it as a ring of 
his parents, and said, " God grant that our sister be here ; then 
are we saved !" 

As the maiden, who had stood behind the door watching, 
heard this wish, she came forward, and immediately all the 
Crows received again their human forms, and embraced and 
kissed one another, and then they all went joyfully home. 




LITTLE RED-CAP. 



Once upon a time there lived a sweet litQe gii'l who was 
beloved by every one who saw her ; but her grandmother was 
80 excessively fond of her that she never knew when to give 
tlie child enough. 

One day the gi-andmotber presented the little girl with a red 
velvet cap ; and as it fitted her very well, she wonld never wear 
jinything else ; and so she was called Little Red-Gap. One day 
her mother said to her — " Come, Red-Cap, here is a piece of 
nice meat, and a bottle of wine: take these to your grand- 
mother ; she is ill and weak, and will relish tliem. Make haste 
before she gets up ; go quietly and carefully ; and do not run, 
lest you should fall. and break the bottle ; and then your grand- 
mother will g;et nothing. When you go into her room do not 
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forget to say, ^ Good-morning ;' and do not look about in all the 
corners." " I will do everything as you wish," replied Red- 
Cap, taking her mother's hand. 

The grandmother dwelt far away in the wood, half an hour's 
walk from the village, and as Little Red-Cap entered among 
the trees, she met a wolf; but she did not know what a malicious 
beast it was, and so she was not at all afraid. " Good-day, 
Little Red-Gap," he said. 

'' Many thanks. Wolf," said she. 

" Whither away so early, Little Red-Cap ?" 

*' To my gi*andmother's," s"he replied. 

" What are you carrying under your apron ?" 

" Meat and wine," she answered. " Yesterday we baked the 
meat, that grandmother, who is ill and weak, might have some- 
thing nice and strengthening." 

" Where does your grandmother live ?" asked the Wolf. 

^* A good quarter of an hour's walk further in the forest. The 
cottage stands under three great oak-trees ; near it are some 
nut-bushes, by which you will easily know it." 

But the Wolf thought to himself, "She is a nice, tender thing, 
and will taste better than the old woman ; I must act craftily, 
that I may snap them both up." 

Presently he came up again to Little Red-Cap, and said, 
'^Just look at the beautiful flowers which grow around you; 
why do you not look about you ? I believe you don't hear how 
beautifully the birds sing. You walk on as if you were going to 
school; see how merry everything is around you in the forest." 

So Little Red-Cap opened her eyes ; and when she saw 
how the sunbeams glanced and danced through the trees, 
and what splendid flowers were blooming in her path, she 
thought, *^ If I take my grandmother a fresh nosegay she 
will be very pleased; and it is so very early that I 
can, even then, get there in good time ;" and nmning into the 
forest she looked about for flowers. But, when she had once 
begun, she did not know how to leave off; and kept going 
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deeper and deeper among the trees, in search of some more 
beautifiil flower. The Wolf, however, ran stmight to the house 
of the old grandmother, and knocked at the door. 

" Who's there,'? asked the old lady ? 

" Only Little Red-Cap, bringing you some meat and wine ; 
please open the door," replied the Wolf. 

" Lift up the latch," cried the grandmother ; " I am too 
weak to get up." 

So the Wolf lifted the latch, and the door flew open ; and, 
jumping without a word on the bed, he gobbled up the poor 
old lady. Then he put on her clothes, and tied her cap over 
his head ; got into the bed, and drew the blankets over him. 
All this time Red- Cap was still gathenng flowers ; and when 
she had plucked as many as she could carry, she remembered 
her grandmother, and made haste to the cottage. She 
wondered very much to see the door wide open ; and when she 
got into the room, she begun to feel very ill, and exclaimed, 
" How sad I feel : I wish I had not come to-day." Then she 
said^ " Good-morning," but received no answer ; so she went 
up to the bed, and drew back the curtains, and there lay her 
grandmother, as she thought, with the cap drawn half over her 
eyes, looking* very fiercely.^ 

" Oh ! grandmother, what great ears you have." 

^^ The better to hear with," was the reply. 

" And what great eyes you have." 

" The better to see with." 

** And what great hands you have !" 

"The better to touch vou with." 

" But, grandmother, what great teeth you have !" 

" The better to eat you with';" and scarcely were the words 
out of his mouth, when the Wolf made a spring out of bed, and 
swallowed up poor Little Red-Cap. 

As soon as the Wolf had thus satisfied lii$ appetite, he laid 
himself down again in the bed, and began to snore very loudly. 
A huntsman passing by overheard him, and thoucfht, "" How 
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loudly the old woman snores; I must see if she wants aa-v- 
thing." 

So he stept into the cottag-e ; and when he came to the befi^ 
he saw the Wolf lying* in it. ^^ What ! do I find you here, ji» 
old sinner ? I have long sought you," exclaimed he ; and, 
taking aim with his gun, he shot the old Wolf dead. 

Some folks ^ say that the last story is not the true one, Iwt 
that one day, when Red-Cap was taking some baked meats to 
her grandmother's, a Wolf met her, and wanted to mislead her; 
but she went straight on, and told her grandmother tliat she 
had met a Wolf, who wished her good-day ; but he looked S9 
wickedly out of his great .eyes, as if he would have eatea her 
had she not been on the high road. 

So the grandmother said, '^ Let us shut the door, thai 1« 
may not enter." 

Soon afterwards came the Wolf, who knocked, and excMmed, 
"I am Red-Cap, grandmother; I bring you some roast meat.'' 
But they kept quite still, and did not open the door ; so the 
Wolf, creeping several times round the house, at last jmrnped 
on the roof, intending to wait till Red-Cap went home m tloG 
evening, and then to sneak after her and devour her in ibe 
darkness. The old woman, however, saw all that the rt'sss^ 
intended ; and as there stood before the door a great istane 
trough, she said to little Red-Cap, "Take this pail, child: 
yesterday I boiled some sausages in this water, so pour it into 
that stone trough." Red-Cap poured many times, until the 
huge trough was quite full. Then the Wolf sniffed the smell 
of the sausages, and smacked his lips, and wished very much to 
taste 'y and at last he stretched his neck too far over, so that he. 
lost his balance, and slipped quite off the roof, right into the 
great trough beneath, wherein he was drowned; and liltle 
Red-Cap ran home in high glee, but no one sorrowed Star 
Mr. Wolf! 
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1'HE MUSICIANS OF BREMEiV. 



A. CERTAIN man had a Donkey whicli liad served him fuitbiitllj 
foi; many long" years, but whose strength was so far gone that 
at last it was quite unfit for work. So liis master was thinking 
how much he could make of the skin, hut the Donkey, perceiving 
that DO good wind was blowing, ran away along the road to 
Bremen. " There," thought he, " I can be tow^n- musician." 
When he had run some way, he found a Hound lying by the 
road-side, yawning like one ivlio was very tired. " What ore 
jou yawning for now, yon big fellow V asked tlie Ass. 

" Ah," replied the Hound, "because every day I giow older 
and weaker ; I cannot go any more to the hunt, and my mast«r 
lias well nigh beaten me to death, so that I took to flight; and 
now I do not know how to earn lay bread." 
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'^ Well! do you know," said the Ass, " I am going to Bremen 
tii he town-musician there ; suppose you go with me and take a 
share in the music. I will play on the lute, and you shall beat 
the kettle-drums." The Dog was satisfied, and off they set. 

Presently they came to a Cat sitting in the middle of the path 
with a face like three rainy days ! " Now then, old shaver, 
what has crossed you ?" a^ked the Ass. 

" How can one he merry when one's neck has been pinched 
like mine ?" answered the Cat. " Because I am growing old and 
my teeth are all worn to stumps, and because I would rather 
sit by the fire and spin, than run after mice, my mistress wanted 
to drown me ; and so I ran away. But now, good advjce is dear, 
and I do not know what to do." 

'^ Go with us to Bremen. You understand nocturnal music, 
so you can be a town-musician." The Cat consented, and went 
with them. The three vagabonds soon came near a farm-yard, 
where upon the barn-door the Cock was sitting crowing with 
all his might. " You crow through marrow and bone," said 
the Ass ; " what do you do that for ?" 

" That is the way I prophesy fine weather," said the Cock ; 
"but, because gi*and guests are coming for the Sunday, the 
housewife has no pity, and has told the cookmaid to make me 
into soup for the morrow ; and this evening my head will be cut 
off. Now I am crowing with a lull throat as long as I can." , 

"Ah, but you,Eed-comb," replied the Ass, "rather come away 
with us. We are going to Bremen, to find there something better 
than death; you have a good voice, and if we make music 
together, it will have lull play." 

The Cock consented to this plan, and so all four travelled on 
together. They could not however reach Bremen in one day, 
and at evening they came into a forest, where they meant to 
pass the night. The Ass and the Dog laid themselves down 
under a large tree, the Cat and the Cock climbed up into the 
branches, but the latter flew right to the top, where he was most 
safe. Before he went to sleep, he looked all round the four 
quarters, and soon thought he saw a little spark in the distance ^ 
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so^ calling his companions, he said they were not far from a housa, 
for he saw a light. The Ass said, " If it is so, we had better get 
up and go further, for the pasturage here is very bad^" and 
continued the Dog, " Yes, indeed ! a couple of bones with some, 
meat on, would also be very acceptable !" So they made haste 
towards the spot where the light was, which shone now brighter 
and brighter, until they came to a well-lighted robber's cottage. 
The Ass,^ as the biggest, went to the window and peeped in. 
^^ What do you see. Gray-horse ?" asked the Cock. " What do 
I see !" replied the Ass ; " a table laid out with savoury meats 
and drinks, with robbers sitting around enjoying them- 
selves." 

"That were the right sort of thing for us," said the Cock. 

" Yes, yes, I wish we were there," replied the Ass. Then 
these animals took counsel together how they should contrive 
to drive away the robbers, and at last they thought of a way. 
The Ass had to place his fore-feet upon the window-ledge, the 
Hound got on his back, the Cat climbed up upon the Dog, and 
lastly the Co 3k flew up and perched upon the head of the Cat. 
When this was accomplished, at a given signal they commenced 
together to perform their music; the Ass brayed, the Dog 
barked, the Cat mewed, and the Cock crew ! and they made such 
a tremendous noise, and so loud, that the panes of the window 
were shivered ! Terrified at these unearthly sounds, the robbers 
got up with great precipitation, thinking nothing less than that 
some spirits had come, and fled ofi* into the forest. The four com- 
panions immediately sat down at the table, and quickly ate up 
all that was left, as if they had been fasting for six weeks. 

As soon as the four players had finished, they extinguished 
the light, and each sought for himself a sleeping-place, accord- 
ing to his nature and custom. The Ass laid himself down upon 
some straw, the Hound beLini the door, the Cat upon the hearth 
near the warm ashes, and the Cock flew up^ upon a beam which 
i-an across the room. Weary with their long walk they soon 
went to sleep. 
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At midnight, the robbers perceived from their retreat that 
no light was burning in their house; and all appeared quiet ; so 
the captain said, " We need not to liave been frightened into 
fits 5 " and, calling one of tiie band, he sent him forward to 
reconnoitre. The messenger finding all still, went into the 
kitchen to strike a light, and, taking the glistening fiery eyes 
of the Cat for live coals, he held a lucifer-match to them, expect- 
ing it to take fire. But the Gat, not understanding the joke, flew 
in his face, spitting and scratohing, which dreadfully frightened 
him, so that he made for the back-door ; but the Dog, who lay 
there, sprung up and bit his leg; and as soon as he limped upon 
the straw whereupon lay the Ass, it gave him a powerful kick 
with its hind foot. This was not all, for the Cock, awaking at 
the noise, stretched himself, and cried from the beam, " Cock-a- 
doodle-doo, cock-a-doodle-doo !" 

Then the robber ran back as well as he could to his captain, 
and said, " Ah, my master, there dwells a horrible witch in the 
house, who spat on me and scratched my face with her long 
nails^ and then before the door stands a man with a knife, who 
chopped at my leg ; and in the yard there lies a black monster, 
who beat me with a great wooden club ; and, besides all, upon 
the roof sits a judge, who called out, ^ Bring the knave up, do !' 
so I ran away as fast as I coidd." 

After this the robbers dared not again go near their house ; 
but everything prospered so well with the four town-musicians 
of Bremen, that they did not forsake their situation ! And 
there they are to this day, for anything I know ? 




THE SINGIMG BONE. 



Oncb upon a time great complaints were made in a certain 
country of a Wild Boor, which laid waste the fields of the 
peasants, killed the cattle, and o^n tore to pieces the inhabi- 
tanta. The King promised a great reward to whomever should 
free the land of this plague; but the beast waa go big and stroii|f 
that no one durst venture in tho neigbbouriiood of the fiirest 
where it raged. At last the King allowed it to be proclaimed 
that whoever should take or kill the Wild Boar, should have 
his only daughter in marriage. 

Now, there lived in tlus country two brothers, the sons of 
a poor man, and they each wished to undei-take the adventure: 
the elder, who waa bold and brave, out of pride ; the younger, 
who was innocent and ignorant, from a good heart. They 
agreed, that they might the sooner find the hoar, that they 
ahould enter the forest on opposite sides ; so the elder departed 
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n the evening, and the other on the following" morning. When 
the younger had gone a short way, a little Dwarf stepped u]) to 
him, holding a black spear in his hand, and said, " I give you 
this spear, because your heart is innocent and good ; with it you 
may boldly attack the Boar, who can do you no harm." 

He thanked the Dwarf, and, taking the spear, went forth 
bravely. In a little while he perceived the Wild Boar, which ran 
straight at him ; but he held the spear in front of his body, so 
that, in its blind fiiry, it rushed on so rashly that its heart was 
pierced quite through. Then he took the beast upon his 
shoulder, and went homewards to show it to the King. 

However, just as he came out on the other side of the forest^ 
there stood on the outskirts a house, where the people were 
making merry, dancing and drinking. His elder brother was 
amongst them, exciting liis courage by wine, and never thinking 
at aU that the Boar might be killed by any other than himself. 
As soon, therefore, as he saw his younger brother coming out of 
the forest laden with his booty, his envious and ill-natured heart 
had no rest. Still he called to him, " Come in here, my dear 
brother, and rest, and strengthen yourself with a cup of wine." 
The younger brother, suspecting no evil, went in and related his 
story of the good Uttle dwarf, who had given him the spear 
wherewith he had killed the boar. The elder brother detained 
him till evening, and then they went away together. But when 
they came in the darkness to a bridge over a stream, the elder, 
letting his brother pass on before till he came to the middle of 
the bridge, gave liim a blow which felled him dead. Then he 
buried him in the sand below the bridge, and taking the Boar 
brought it to the King, representing that he had killed it, and 
so^received in mamage the Princess. He declared, moreover, ' 
that the Boar had torn in pieces the body of his younger brother, 
and, as he did not come back, every one believed the tale to be 
true. 

But, because nothing is liid from God's sight, so also this 
black deed at last came to light. Many ye'Str^ ^^^, '^^ "a^ 
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peasant was diiving his herd across the brook^ he saw lying in 
the sand .below a snow-white bone^ which he thought would 
make a good mouth-piece. So he stepped down^ took it up, and 
fashioned it into a mouth-piece for his horn. But as soon as he 
blew through it for the first time, to the great astonishment of 
the herdsman^ the bone began to sing of itself — 

" My brother slew me, and buried my bones 
Under the sand and under the stones : 
/ killed the boar as he came from bis lair, 
But.Ae won the prize of the lady fair." . 

"What a wonderful little bone!" exclaimed the herdsman; 
^•' it sings bf itself! I must take it to the King." 

•As soon as he came before the King it began again to repeat 
its song, and the King understood it perfectly. So he caused 
the earth below the bndge to be dug up, and there all the bones 
of the younger brother came to light. The wicked brother 
could not deny the deed, and, for his punishment, he was sewed 
up in a sack and drowned. 

f And the bones of the other brother were placed in a splendid 
tomb in the churchyard. 




THE GIANT WITH THE THREE GOLDEN HAIRS. 



These was once upoa a time a poor woman wlioae son was 
bora with a caul, and so it waa foretold of him that in his four- 
teenth year he should many the King's daughter. As it :]iap- 
pened, the King; soon after came into the villaget qutte unknown 
to any one, and when he asked the people what news there 
was, they answered, " A few days smce a child with & oaul 
uras born, which is a sure sign that he will be veiy lucky ; and 
indeed it has been foretold of him that in his fourteenth year he 
will marry the King's daugltter." 

The King had a wicked heart, and was disturbed noncflming 
this propbscy, so he went to the parents, and said to them in a 
meet fiiendly manner, " Give me up your child, and I will take 
care of him." .At firat they reiwed, but the atrangec ho^q^ 
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for it with much gold^ and so at last they consented and gave 
him the child, thinking, " It is a luck-child, and therefore every- 
thing must go well with it." 

- Tke King laid the child in a box, and rode away till he came 
to a deep water, into which he threw the box, saying to him- 
self, " From this unsought-for bridegroom have I now freed 
my daughter." 

The box, however, did not sink, but floated along like a boat, 
and not one drop of water penetrated it. It floated at last down 
to a mill two miles from the King's palace, and in the mill-dam 
it stuck fast. The miller's boy, who was fortunately standing 
there, observed it, and drew it ashore with a hook, expecting to 
find a great treasure. When, however, he opened the box he 
saw a beautiful child, alive and merry. He took it to the 
people at the mill, who, having no children, adopted it for their 
own, saying, " God has sent it to us." And they took good 
care of it, and it grew up full of virtues. 

It happened one day that the King went into the mill for 
shelter during a thunder-storm, and asked the people whether 
the boy was their child. " No," they answered, " he is a found- 
ling, who, fourteen years ago, floated into our dam in a box, 
which the miller's boy drew out of the water." The King 
observed at once that it was no other than the luck-child whom 
he had thrown into the water, and so said to them, " Good 
people, could not the youth carry a letter to my wife the Queen? 
If so, I will give him two pieces of gold for a reward." 

" As my lord the King commands," they replied, and bade 
the youth get ready. 

Then the King wrote a letter to the Queen, wherein he said, 
^' So soon as this boy arrives with this letter, let him be killed 
and buried, and let all be done before I return." 

The youth set out on his journey with the letter, but he lost 
himself, and at evening came into a great forest. In the gloom 
he saw a little light, and going up to it he found a cottage, into 
which he went, and perceived an old woman sitting by the fire. 
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As soon as she saw the lad she was terrified and exclaimed, 
" Why do you come here ; and what would you do ?" 

" I am come from the mill," he answered, " and am going" 
to my lady the Queen, to carry a letter; but because I have lost 
my way in this forest, I wish to pass the night here." 

" Poor boy," said the woman, " you have come to a den of 
robbers, who when they return will murder you." 

" Let who vnll come," he replied, ^' I am not afraid ; I am 
so weary that I can go no further," and stretching himself upon 
a bench he went to sleep. Presently the robbers entered, and 
asked in a rage what strange lad was lying there. "Ah," 
said the old woman, " it is an innocent youth, who has lost 
himself in the forest, and whom I have taken in out of compas- 
sion. He carries with him a letter to the Queen." 

The robbers seized the letter and read it, and understood 
that as soon as the youth arrived he was to be put to death. 
Then the robbers took compassion on him also, and the captain 
tore up the letter and wrote another, wherein he declared that 
the youth on his arrival was to be mamed to the Princess. 
They let him sleep quietly on his bench till the morning, and 
as soon as he awoke they gave him the letter, and showed him 
the right road. 

When the Queen received the letter, she did as it commanded, 
and caused a splendid marriage-feast to be prepared, and tlie 
Princess was given in marriage to the luck-child, who, since he 
was both yoimg and handsome, pleased her well, and they were 
all very happy. Some little time afterwards the King retui-ned 
to his palace, and found the prophecy fulfilled, and his daughter 
married to the luck-child. " How did this happen ?" he asked. 
" In my letter I gave quite another command." 

Then the Queen handed him the letter, that he might read 
for himself what it stated. ^Then the King perceived that it 
had been forged by another person, and he asked the youth 
what he had done with the letter that had been entrusted to 
him, that he had brought another. "I know nothing 5ifeav\X.\\>V 
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&e> replied ; '^ it must have been changed in the forest where I 
yu3oed the night.'' 

Injthmed with rage, the King answered, " Thou sbalt not 
fucape 90 easily ; he who would have m j daughter must fetch 
&r Hie three golden haii's from the head of the Giant ; bring 
^haa %o me what I desire, then shalt thou receive my daughter." 

The King hoped by this means to get rid of him, but he 
Skivered, " The three golden hairs I will fetch, for I fear not 
oha Giant ; " and so he took leave and began his wanderings. 

Tk road led him by a large town, where the watchman at 
ifie gate asked him what trade he understood, and wliat he 
knew. " I know everything," replied the youth. 

**Then you can do us a kindness," said the watch, " if you 
Ml x» the reason why the fountain in our market-place, out of 
wlatik wine used to flow, now, all at once, does not even give 
water/' 

**That you shall know," was the answer; "but you must 
wmt till I return." 

Then he went on further, and came to a rather large city ; 
mlieve the watchman asked him, as before, what trade he 
■nderstood, and what he knew. " I know everything," he 
sq^ded. 

"Hien you can do us a kindness, if you tell us the reason 
wfty s tree growing in our town, which used to bear golden 
a^jples^ ^oes not now even have any leaves." 

*^That you shall know," replied the youth, "if you wait till 
itetaamf* and so saying, he went on farther till he came to a 
gr«at lake, over which it was necessary that he should pass, 
fhe ftrryman asked him what trade he understood, and what 
Ik? knew. " I know everything," he replied. 

*^1beak/' said the ferryman, " you can do me a kindness if 
joa tell me why, foi* ever and ever, I am obliged to row bfiick- 
wafcband forwards, and am never to be released." "You 
skiH lew-n the leason why," rejdied the youth ; " but wait till 
1 letam." 
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Aa soon as he got over the water he found the ' enti*ance 
into the Giant's kingdom. It was black and gloomy, «and the 
Giant was not at home; but his old grandmother was sitting 
there in an immense arm-chair. "What do you want?" said 
she, looking at him. fixedly. " I want three golden hairs fi*om 
the head of the King of these regions," replied the youth, "else 
I cannot obtain my bi-ide." " That is a bold request," said the 
woman ; " for if he comes home and finds you here it will be a 
bad thing for you ; but still you can remain, and I will see if 
I can help you." 

Then she changed him into an ant, and Cold him to creep 
within the fold of her gown, where he would be quite safe. 

" Yes," he said, "that is all very well; but there are 'three 
things I am desirous of knowing : — Why a foimtain, which 
used to spout wine, is now dry, and does not even g^ve water. 
— Why a tree, which used to bear golden apples, does not now 
have leaves. — And why a ferryman is always rowing back- 
wards and forwards, and never gets released." 

"Those are difficult questions," replied the old woman; 
'^ but do you keep quiet, and pay attention to what the King 
says when I pluck each of the three golden hairs." 

As soon as evening came, the Giant returned ; and scarcely 
had he entered, when he remarked that the air was not quite 
pure. "I smell, I smell the flesh of maQ," he exclaiined; 
all is not right." Then he peeped into every comer, and 
looked about, but could find nothing. Presently his old grand- 
mother began to scold, screaming, "There now, just as I have 
dusted and put everything in order, you are pulling them all 
about again : you are for ever having nmn's flesh in your nose ! 
Sit down and eat your supper." 

When he had finished he felt tired ; and the old woman took 
his head in her lap, and said the would comb his hair a bit. 
Presently he yawned ; then winked ; and at last anored. I'hen 
she plucked out a golden hair, and laid it down beside her. 

" Bah !" cried the King, " what are you about ?" 
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" I have had a had dream," answered the old woman, " and 
po I plucked one of your hairs." 

" What did you dream, then ?" asked he. ' 

"I dreamt that a market.-fountain which used to spout wine 
is dried up, and does not even give water : what is the matter 
with it, pray?" 

" Why, if you must know," answered he, " there sits a toad 
under a stone, in the spring", which, if any one kills, wine will 
gnsh out as hefore." 

Then the old woman went on comhing till he went to sleep 
again, and snored so that the windows shook. Presently she 
pulled out a second hair. 

" Confound it ! what are you ahout ?" exclaimed the King in 
a passion. 

" Don't he angry," said she ; " I did it in a dream." 

'* What did you dream this time ?" he asked. 

*' I dreamt that in a certain royal city there grew a fruit- 
tree, which formerly hore golden apples, hut now has not a leaf 
upon it : what is the cause of it ?" 

*^ Why," replied tlie King, " at the root a mouse is gnawing. 
But if they kill it, golden apples will grow again ; if not, the 
mouse will gnaw till the tree dies altogether. However, let 
me go to sleep in peace now ; for if you disturb me again you 
will catch a box on the ears." 

Nevertheless the old woman, when she had rocked him 
again to sleep, plucked out a third golden hair. Up jumped 
the King in a fury, and would have ill-treated her; but she 
pacified him, and said, " Who can help bad dreams ?" 

"What did you dream this time?" he asked, still curious 
to know. 

" I dreamt of a ferryman who is for ever compelled to row 
backwards and forwards, and will never be released. What is 
the reason thereof?" 

" Oh, you simpleton !" answered the Giant. " When one 
comes who wants to cross over, he must give the oar into his 
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hand ; then will the other he obliged to go to and fro, and he 
will be free." 

Now, since the old woman had plucked the three golden 
hairs, and had received answers to the three questions, she let 
the Giant lie in peace, and he slept on till daybreak. 

As soon as he went out in the morning, the old woman took, 
the ant out of the fold of her gown, and restored him again to 
his human form. 

" There you have the three golden hairs from the King's 
head, and what he replied to the three questions you have 
just heai'd." 

" Yes, I have heard and will well remember," said the luck- 
child ; and, thanking the old woman for her assistance in his 
trouble, he left those regions, well pleased that he had been so 
lucky in everything. When he came to the ferryman he had 
to give him the promised answer. But he said, " First row 
me over, and then I will tell you how you may be freed j" 
and as soon as they reached the opposite side he gave him the 
advice, '^ When another comes this way and wants to pass over,, 
give him the oar in his hand." 

Then he went on to the first city, where stood the barren 
tree, and where the watchman waited for the answer. So he 
said to him, " Kill the mouse which gnaws at the root of the 
tree, and then it will again bear golden apples." The watch- 
man thanked him, and gave him for, a reward two asses laden 
with gold, which followed him. Next he came to the other 
city where the dry fountain was, and he told the watchman aa 
the Giant had said, — " Under a stone in the spring there sits a 
toad, which you must uncover and kill, and then wine will flow 
again as before." 

The watchman thanked him, and gave to him, as the other 
had done, two asses laden with gold. 

Now the lucky youth soon reached home, and his dear 
bride was very glad when she saw him return, and heard how 
capitally everything had gone with him. He brought the Kinq; 
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what he had desired^-the three golden hairs from Hhe head of 
the Giant ; and when his majesty saw the four asses laden with 
gold he was quite pleased^ and said, ^ Now are the conditions 
fulfilled, and you may have my daughter : but tell m^, dear 
son-in-law, whence comea all this gold ? This is indeed boun- 
tiful treasure!" 

" I was ferried over a river," he replied, '^ and. there! picked 
it up, for it lies upon the shore like sand." 

'^ Can I not fetch some as well ?" asked the Sing, feeling 
quite covetous. 

" As much as you like ; there is a ferryman who will row 
you across, and then you can fill your sacks on the other side." 

The covetous King set out in great haste upon his journey, 
and as soon as he came to the river beckoned to the ferryman 
to take him over. The man came and bade him step into his 
boat; and as soon as they reached the opposite shore the ferry- 
man put the oar into his hand, and sprang on shore himself. 

So the King was obliged to take his place, and there he is 
obhged t,o row to and fro for ever, for his sins. 

And there he still rows, for no one has yet come to take the 
oar from him. 




THE SPIDER AND THE FLEA. 



A Spider and a Flea dwelt together in one house, and brewed 
their beer in an egg-shell. One day, when he was stirring it 
up, the Spider fell in and scalded himself. Thereupon the Flea 
began to scream. And then the Door asked, ^^ Why are you 
screaming, Flea?" 

^^ Because little Spider has scalded herself in the beer-tub," 
replied she. 

Thereupon the Door began to creak* as if it were in pain; 
and a Broom, which stood in the comer, asked, ^^ What are you 
creaking for. Door?" 

" May I not creak !" it replied — 

" The little Spider's scalt herself, 
And the Flea weeps." 

So the Broom began to sweep industriously, and presently 
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a little Cart came by, and asked the reason. " May I not sweep ?" 
replied the Broom — 

* <' The little Spider's scaltherselfy 
And the Flea weeps ; 
The little Door creaks with the pain." 

Thereupon the little Cart said, " So will I run," and began 
to i-un very fast past a heap of Ashes, which cried out, " Why 
do you run, little Cart?" 
, ^' Because," replied the Cart, 

"The little Spider's scalt herself, 
And the Flea weeps ; 
The little Door creaks with the pain, 
And the Broom sweeps." 

" Then," said the Ashes, " I will bum furiously." Now, 
next the Ashes there grew a Tree, which asked, " Little heap, 
why do you bum ?" 

'^ Because," was the reply, 

" The little Spider's scalt herself. 

And the Flea weeps ; 
The little Door creaks with the pain. 

And the Broom sweeps ; 
The little Cart runs on so fast." 

Thereupon the Tree cried, "I will shake myself!" and vrent 
on shaking till all its leaves fell off. 

A little Girl passing* by with a water pitcher saw it shaking, 
and asked, " Why do you shake yourself, little Tree ?" 

" Why may I not ?" said the Tree— 

" The little Spider's scalt herself, 

And the Flea weeps ; 
The little Door creaks with the pain, 

And the Broom sweeps ; 
Tlie little Cart runs on so fast. 

And the Ashes bum." 

Then the Maiden said, " If so, I will break my pitcher," and 
she threw it down and broke it. 
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At this the Streamlet, from which she drew the water, asked, 
^^ Wliy do you break your pitcher, my Httle Girl ?" 
" Wjiy may I not?" she replied; "for 

"The little Spider's scalt herself, 

And the Flea weeps ; 
The little Door creaks with the pain, 

And the Broom sweeps ; 
The little Cart runs on so fast. 

And the Ashes burn ; 
The little Tree shakes down its leaves — 

Now it's my tarn !" 

" Ah, then," said the Streamlet, " now must I begin to flow." 
And it flowed and flowed along, in a great stream, which kept 
getting bigger and bigger, until at last it swallowed up the 
little Girl, the little Tree, the Ashe.«, the Cart, the Broom, the 
Door, the Flea, and, last of all, the Spider, all together. 




THE HANDLESS MAIDEN. 



A CERTAIN Miller liad fallen by degrees ioto great poverty, 
until he had nothing left but his mill and a l&Tge apple-tree. 
One day, when be was goiag into the foreet to cut wood, an old 
man, whom he had never seen before, stepped up to him, and 
said, "Why do you trouble yourself with chopping wood ? I 
will make you rich if you wUI promise me what stands behind 
your mill." 

The Miller thought to himself that it could be nothing but 
his apple-tiee, so he said " Yes," and concluded the bai^^ain with 
the strange man. The other, however, laughed deiisivelj, and 
said, " After three years I will come and fetch what belongs to 
me ;" and then he went away. 

As soon as the Miller reached home, his wife came to him. 
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and said^ ^^ Tell me, husband, whence comes this sudden gold 
into our house ? All at once every chest and cupboard is filled, 
and yet no man has brought any in; I cannot tell how it 
has happened." 

The Miller in reply told her, " It comes fi'om a strange lord, 
whom I met in the forest, who offered me great treasure, and 
I promised him in return what stands behind the mill, for we 
can very well spare the great apple-tree." 

"Ah, my husband," exclaimed his wife, "it is the Evil 
Spirit whom you have seen; he did not mean the apple-tree, but 
our daughter, who was behind the mill sweeping the yard." 

Tins Miller's daughter was a beautiful and pious maiden, 
and during all the three years lived in the fear of 6od, without 
sin. When the time was up, and the day came when the Bvil 
One was to fstch her, she washed herself quite clean an(f made a 
circle around herself with chalk. Quite early came the Evil One, 
but he could not approach her ; so in a rage he said to the 
Miller, " Take away irom her all water, that she may not be 
able to wash herself, else have I no power over her." The 
Miller did so, for he was afraid. The next morning came the 
Evil One again, but she had wept upon her hands so that they 
were quite clean. Then he was baffled again, and in his anger 
he said to the Miller, " Cut off both her hands, or else I cannot 
now obtain her." The Miller was horrified, and said, " How 
can. I oat off the hands of my own <child ?", but the Evil One 
pressed him, saying, "If you do not, you are mine, and I will 
take you yourself away !" At last the Miller promised, and he 
went to the maiden and said, " My child, if I do not cut off 
both your hands the Evil One jviU carry me away, and in my 
terror I have promised him. Now help me in mj trouble, and 
forgive me for the wickedness I am about to do you." 

She replied, "Dear father, do with me what you will; I am 
your daughter." 

Thereupon she laid down both her bands, and her father cut 
them off. For the third time now the Evil One came^ bat tk^ 
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maiden had let fall so many tears upon her arms, that they were 
both quite clean. So lie was obliged to give her up, and after 
this lost all power over her. 

The Miller now said fo her, " I have received so much crood 
through you, my daughter, that I will care for you most deaily 
all your life" long." 

But she answered, " Here I cannot remain ; I will wander 
forth into the world, where compassionate men will give me as 
much as I require." 

Then she had her arms bound behind her back, and at sun- 
rise departed on her journey, and walked the whole day long 
till night fell. At that time she arrived at a royal garden, and 
by the light of the moon she saw a tree standing there bearing 
most beautifiil fmits, but she could not enter, for there was water 
all round. Since, however, she had walked the wlioie day with- 
out tasting a morsel, she was tormented by hung<»r, and said to 
herself, " Ah, would I were there, that I might eat oi the iruii, 
else shall I perish with hunger." So she kneeled and prayed to 
God, and all at once an angel came down, who made a passage 
through the water, so that the ground was dry for her to 
pass over. Then she went into the garden, and the angel with 
her. There she saw a tree full of beautiful pears, but they were 
all numbered; so she stepped up and ate one to appease her 
hunger, but no more. The gardener perceived her do it, but 
because the angel stood by he was afraid, and thought the 
maiden was a spirit ; so he remained quiet and did not address 
her. As soon as she had eaten the pear she w^as satisfied, and 
went and hid herself under the bushes. 

The next morning the King to whom the, garden belonged 
came down, and counting the pears found that one was mis.^ing; 
and he asked the gardener whither it was gone. The gardener 
replied, '^ Last night a spirit came, who had no hands, and ate 
the pear with her mouth." The King then asked, *' How did the 
spirit come through the water; and whither did it go after it had 
eaten tlie pear?" 
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'^ An ang-el clothed in snow-white garments came down from 
heaven and made a passage through the waters, so that the 
spirit walked through the ditch. And because it was an angel, 
I was afraid, and neither called out nor questioned it; and as 
soon as it had finished the fruit, it returned as it came." 

The King said, " If it be as you say, I will this night watch 
with you." 

As soon as it was dark the King came into the garden, 
l>ringing with him a priest, who was to address the spirit, and 
all three sat down under the tree. About midnight the maiden 
crept out from under the bushes, and again ate with her mouth a 
pear off the tree, whilst the angel clothed in white stood by her. 
Then the piiest went towards her, and said, " Art thou come 
from God, or from earth ? art thou a spirit, or a human being?" 
She replied, " I am no spirit, but a poor maiden, deserted by all, 
save God alone." 

The King said, ^' If you are forsal<en by all the world, yet 
will I not forsake you ; " and he took her with him to his rojdl 
palace, and, because she was so beautiful and pious, he loved her 
with all his heart, and ordered silver hands to be made for her, 
and made her his bride. 

After a year had passad by the King was- obliged to go to 
war, so he commended the young Queen to the cai^e of his 
mother, and told her to write him word if she had a child born, 
and to pay her especial attention. Soon afterwards the Queen 
bore a fine boy, so the old mother wrote a letter to her son, con- 
taining the joyful news. The messenger, however, rested on 
his way by a brook, and, being weary of his long journey, fell 
asleep. Then came the Evil One, who had always been trying 
to do some evil to the Queen, and changed the letter for another, 
wherein it was said that the Queen had brought a changeling 
into the world. As soon as the King had read this letter he 
was frightened and much troubled, nevertheless he wrote an 
answer to his mother, that she should take great cai*e of the 
Queen until his arrival. The messenger went back with this 
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letter, but on his way rested at the same spot, and went to sleep. 
Then the Evil One came a second time, and put another letter in 
his pocket, wherein it was said the Queen and her child should 
be killed. When the old mother received this letter, she was 
struck with horror, and could not believe it ; so she wrote another 
letter to the King; but she received no other answer, for the Evil 
One again placed a false letter in the messenger's pocket, and in 
this last it said that she should preserve the tongue and eyes of 
the Queen, for a sign tliat she had fulfilled his commands. 

The old mother was sorely grieved to shed innocent blood, 
so she caused a calf to be fetched by night, and cut o£P its tongue 
and took out its eyes. Then she said to the Queen, '^ I cannot 
let you be killed, as the King commands; but you must 
remain here no longer. Go forth with your child into the wide 
world, and never return here again." 

Thus saying, she bound the child upon the young Queen's 
back, and the poor wife went away, weeping bitterly. Soon she 
entered a large wild forest, and there she fell upon her knees 
and prayed to God, and the angel appeared and led her to a 
little cottage, and over the door was a shield inscribed with 
the words, " Here may every one live freely." Out of the 
liouse came a snow-white maiden, who said, " Welcome, Lady 
Queen," and led her in. Then she took the little cliild from the 
Queen's back, and gave it some nourishment, and laid it on a 
beautifully covered bed. Presently the Queen asked, " How do 
you know that I am a queen ?" and the maiden answered, " I 
am an angel sent from God to tend you and your child;" and 
in this cottage she lived seven years, and was well cared for, 
and through God's mercy to her, on account of her piety, her 
hands grew again as before. 

Meanwhile theKinghad come home again, and his first thought 
was to see his wife and child. Then his mother began to weep, 
and said, " You wicked husband, why did you write to me that 
I should put to death two innocent souls?" and, showing him the 
two letters which the Evil One had forged, she continued, " I have 
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done as you commanded;" and she brought him the tokens, the 
two eyes and the tongue. Then the King beg*an to weep so bitterly 
for his dear wife and son that the old mother pitied him, and 
said, " Be comforted, she lives yet ! I caused a calf to be slain, 
from whom I took these tokens ; but the child I bound on your 
wife's back, and I bade them go forth into the wide world; and 
she promised never to return here, because you were so wrathful 
against her." 

" So fai' as heaven is blue," exclaimed the King, ^' I will go; 
and neither will I eat nor drink until I have found ^again my 
dear wife and child, if they have not perished of hunger by 
this time." 

Thereupon the King set out, and for seven long years sought 
his wife in every stony cleft and rocky cave, but found her not ; 
and he began to think she must have perished. And all this 
time he neither ate nor drank, but God sustained him. 

At last he came into a large forest, and found there the 
little cottage whereon the shield was with the words, " Here 
may every one live ii-eely." Out of the house came the white 
maiden, and she took him by the hand ; and leading* him in, 
said, — " Be welcome. Great King. Whence comest thou ?" 

He replied, '^ For seven long 3^ears have I sought every- 
where for my wife and child; but I have not succeeded." / 

Then the angel offered him meat and drink, but he refused 
both, and would only rest a little while. So he lay down to 
sleep, and covered his face with a napkin. 

Now went the angel into the chamber where sat the Queen, 
with her son, whom she usually called " Sorrowful," and said to 
her, " Come down, with your child : your husband is here." 
So she went to where he lay, a'ad the napkin fell from off his 
face ; so the Queen said, " Sorrowful, pick up the napkin, and 
cover again your father's face." The child did as he was bid ; 
and the King, who heard in his slumber what passed, let the 
napkin again fall from off his face. At this the boy became 
impatient, and said, " Dear mother, how can I cover my father's 
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face ? Have I indeed a father on the earth ? I have learnt 
the prayer, * Our Father which art in heaven ;' and you have 
told me my father was in heaven, — the good God : how can I 
talk to this wild man ? he is not my fither." 

As the King heard this he raised himself up, and asked the 
Queen who she was. The Queen replied : " I am your wife, 
and this is your son. Sorrowful." But when he saw her human 
hands, he said, ^* My wife hnd silver hands." " The merciful 
God" said the Queen, " has caused my hands to grow again ;" 
and the angel, going into her chamber, brought out the silver 
hands, and showed them to him. 

Now he perceived that they were certainly his dear wife 
and child ; and he kissed them gladly, saying, " A heavy stone 
is taken from my heart;" and, after eating a meal together 
with the angel, they went home to tbe King's mother. 

Their amval caused great rejoicings eveiy where; and the 
King and Queen celebrated their man'iage again, and ever 
afterwards lived happily together to the end of their lives. 




THE DISCREET HANS. 



Hans' motlier asked, "Whither we jou going, Hans?" 
" To Grethel's," replied he. " Behave well, Hans." " I 
will take care: good bye, mother." "Good bye, Hans." 

Hana came to Grethel, " Good-day," said he, " Good 
day," replied Grethel. " What treasure do you bring to-day t" 
"I bring nothing. Have you anything to give ?" Grethel 
[wesented Hans with a needle. "Good bye," said he. "Good 
l^e, Hans." Hans took tbe needle, stuck it in a load of 
hay, and walked home behind the waggon. 

"Good evening, mother." "Good evening, Hans. Where 
have you been ?" " To Grethel's." " And what have you 
given her?" " Nothbg : she has given me something." " What 
hqs Grethel given you ?" " A needle," said Hans. " And 
where have you put it ?" " In the load of hay." " Tlien you 
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have behaved stupidly, Hans ; you should put needles on your 
coat sleeve." "To behave better, do nothing atall/' thoughtHans. 

"Whither are you going, Hans?" "To Grethel's, 

mother." " Behave well, Hans." "I will take care: good 
bye, mother." " Good bye, Hans." 

Hans came to Grethel. " Good day," said he. " Good 
day, Hans. What treasure do you bring ?" "I bring nothing. 
Have you anything to give ?" Grethel gave Hans a knife. 
" Good bye, Grethel." " Good bye, Hans." Hans took 
the knife, put it in his sleeve, and went home. 

" Good evening, mother." " Good evening, Hans. Where 
have you been ?" "To Grethel's." " And what did you 
take to her ?" " I took nothing ; she has given to me." 
" And what did she give you ?" " A knife," said Hans. " And 
where have you put it ?" " In my sleeve." " Then you 
have behaved foolishly again, Hans : you should put knives in 
your pocket." " To behave better, do nothing 9.t all," thought 
Hans. 

" Whither are you going, Hans ?" " To Grethel's, mother." 
" Behave well, Hans." " I will take care : good bye, mother." 
" Good bye, Hans." 

Hans came to Grethel. "Good day, Grethel." "Grood 
day, Hans. What treasure do you bring V "I bring nothing. 
Have you anything to give ?" Grethel gave Hans a young 
goat. " Good bye, Grethel." " Good bye, Hans." Hans 
took the goat, tied its legs, and put it in his pocket. 

Just as he reached home it was suffocated. " Good even- 
ing, mother." " Good evening, Hans." " Where have you 
been ?" " To Gretliel's." " And what did you take to 
her?" " I took nothing ; she gave to me." "And what 
did Grethel give you ?" " A goat." " Where did you put 
it, Hans ?" " In my pocket." " There you acted stupidly, 
Hans; you should have tied the goat with a rope." "To behave 
better, do nothing," thought Hans. 
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"Whither away, Hans?" "To Grethel's, mother." 
"Behave well, Hans." "I'll take care : good hye, mother." 
« Good bye, Hans." 

Hans came to Grethel. " Good day," said he. "Good 
day, Hans. What treasure do you bring?" "I bring- 
nothing. Have you anything to give ?" Grethel gave Han& 
a piece of bacon. " Good bye, G rethel." " Good bye, Hans." 
Hanstook the bacon, tied it with a rope, and swung it too and fra 
so tbat the dogs came and ate it up. When he reached home 
he held the rope in his hand, but there was nothing on it» 

" Good evening, mother," said he. "Good evening, Hans. 
Where have you been?" " To Grethel's, mother." " What 
did you take there ?" " I took nothing ; she gave to me.'^ 
" And what did Grethel give you?" "A piece of bacon," said 
Hans. " And where have you put it ?" " I tied it with a 
rope, swung it about, and the dogs came and ate it up." " There 
you acted stupidly, Hans; you should have carried the bacon on 
your head." "To behave better, do nothing," thought Hans. 

"Whither awav. Hans?" "To Grethel's, mother.. 
"Behave well, Hans." " 111 take care: good bye, mother." 
"Goodbye, Hans." 

Hans came to Gretliel. " Good -day," said he. " Good 
day, Hans. What treasure do you bring ?" " I bring nothing. 
Have you anything to give?" Grethel gave Hans a calf. 
"Good byfe," said Hans. " Good bye." Hans took the calf, set 
it on his head, and the calf scratched his face. 

"Good evening, mother." " Good evening, Hans. Where have 
you been?" " To Grethel's." " What did you tnke her?" " I 
took nothing: she gave to me." "And what did Grethel give 
you ?" "A calf," said Hans. " And what did you do with 
it?" " I set it on myliead, and it kicked my face." " Then 
you acted stupidly Hans ; you should have led the calf home, 
and put it in tlie stall." " To behave better, do nothing," 
thought Hans. 
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"Whither away, Hans?" "To Grethel's, mother." 
*^ Behave well, Hans." " I'll take care ] good bye, mother." 
' Good bye, Hans." 

Hans came to Grethel. " Good day," said he, i ." Good 

day, Hans. What treasure do you bring?" "I bring nothing. 
Have you anything to give ?" Grethel said, " I will go with 
you, Hans." Hans tietl a rope round Grethel, led her home^ put 
her in the stall, and made the rope fast j and then he went to his 
mother. 

" Good evening, mother." " Good evening, Haas. Where 
have you been ?" " To Grethel's." " What did you 

take her ?" ' "I took nothing." "What did Grethel give 
you?" ^' She gave nothing; she came with me." "And 
where have you left her, then ?" " I tied her with a rope, put 
her in the stall, and threw in some grass." " Then you acted 
stupidly, Hans ; you should have looked at her with friendly 
eyes." " To behave better, do nothing," thought Hans ; and 
then he went into the stall, and made sheep's eyes at Grethel. 

And after that Grethel became Hans' wife. 




THE THREE LANGUAGES. 



Ik Switzerland there lived an old Count, wiio had an only son, 
who wua quite-stupid and never learned anything. One day the ~ 
fiither said, "My bod, listen to what I have to Ray; do all I 
may, I can knock nothing into your head. Now you shall go 
away, and in eminent master shall try his hand with you." 

So the youUi was sent to a foreign city, and remained a 
whole year With his master, and at the end of that time hn 
returned home. Hie father asked him at once what he had 
learned, aod he replied, " My father, I have learned wliat the 
dogs bark." 

" Mercy on ua !" exclaimed the iather, "ia this all you have 
leamedi' I will soDd you into some oUier city to another master." 
So the youth went away a secoad time, and after be had 
i-emained a year with this master, came home again. Hia 
fatlier asked him, as before, what be had learned, and be 
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replied, '^ I have learned what the hirds sing." This answer 
put the father in a passion, and he exclaimed, ^^Oh, you 
prodigal, has all this precious time passed, and have you learned 
nothing ? Are you not ashamed to come into my presence ? Once 
more, I will send you to a third master ; but if you learn nothing 
this time, I will no longer be a father to you." 

With this third master the boy remained as before, a twelve- 
month ; and when he came back to his father, he told him that 
he had learned the language that the frogs croak. At this the 
father flew into a great rage, and, calling his people together, 
said, "This youth is no longer my son; I cast him off, and 
command that you lead him into the forest and take away his 
life." 

The servants led hinraway into the forest^ but they had not 
the heart to kill him, and so they let him go. They cut out, 
however, the eyes and the tongue of a fawn, and took them for 
a token to the old Count. 

The young man wandered along, and after some time came 
to a castle, where he asked for a night's lodging. The Lord of 
the Castle said, " Yes, if you will sleep down below. There is the 
tower; you may go, but I warn you it is : very perilous, for it is 
full of wild dogs, which bark and howl at every one, and, at 
certain hours, a man must bo thrown to them, whom they 
devour." 

Now, "on account of these dogs the whole country round was 
in terror and sorrow, for no one could prevent their ravages ; 
but the youth, being afraid of nothing, said, " Only let me in to 
these barking hounds, and give me something to throw; to them; 
they will not harm me." 

Since he himself wished it, they gave him some meat for the 
wild hounds, and let him into the tower. As soon as he 
entered, the dogs ran about him quite in a friendly way, wagging 
their tails, and never once barking : they ate, also, the meat he 
brought, and did not attempt to do him the least injury. The 
next morning, to the astonishment of every one, he came forth 
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unharmed, and told the Lord of the Castle, " The hounds 
have informed me, in their language, why they thus waste and 
bring destruction on the land. They have the guardianship of 
a large treasure beneath the tower, and till that is raised they 
have no rest. In what way and manner this is to be done I have 
also understood from them." 

At these words every one began rejoicing, and the Lord pro- 
mised him his daughter in marriage, if he could raise the 
treasure. This task he happily accomplished, and the wild 
hounds thereupon disappeared, and the country was freed from 
that plague. Then the beautiful maiden was married to him, 
and they lived happily together. 

After some time, he one day got into a carriage with his 
wife, and set out on the road to Rome. On their way thither 
they passed a swamp, where the frogs sat croaliing. The 
young Count listened, and when he heard what they said, he 
became quite thoughtfiil and sad, but he did not tell his wife the 
reason. At last they arrived at Rome, and found the Pope was 
just dead, and there was a great contention among the Cardinals 
as to who should be his successor. They at length resolved, 
that he on whom some miraculous sign should be shown, should 
be elected. Just as they had thus resolved, at the same moment 
the young Count stepped into the church, and suddenly two 
snow-white doves flew down, one on each of his shouldejs, and 
remained perched there. The clergy recognised in this cir- 
cumstance the sign they required, and asked him on the spot 
whether he would be Pope. The young Count was undecided, 
and knew not whether he were worthy ; but the Doves whispered 
to him that he might take the honour, and so he consented. Then 
he was anointed and consecrated ; and so was fulfilled what the 
frogs had prophesied, — and which had so disturbed him, — that 
he should become the Pope. Upon his election he had to 
sing a mass, of which he knew nothing; but the two doves 
sitting upon his shoulder told him all that he required. 



o2 




CLEVER ALICE. 



'OsCE tipon a time tlicro was a mail wLo Imil a dHUgUter who 
was called "Clever Alice;" and when she was gi-own up, her 
■■fedier said, "Wc ma*t see ahoiit her mairjinir." "Yea," 
-uplicd the mother, " when one comes who may be worthy of 

At Inst a certaiu youth, by name Hans, came from a 
distance to make a pi-opoi^al for ber, but he put in one condition, 
tJiat the Clever Alice should also be very prudent. " Oh," said 
her father, " she lias got a head full of brains ;" ond the mother 
added, "Ah, she can see the wind blow up the sfreet, and hear 
the flies cough !" 

"Very well," replied liana; "bntifshoi.^ not very pmdent, 
I will not have her." Soon afterwards tbcy eat down to dinner, 
!ind Jier mother said, " Alice, go down into the cellar and draw 
some beer." 

So CioTer Alice tooi the jug down from the wall, and went 
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into the cellar, jerking the lid up and -down on her way to pa<.s 
away the time. As soon as she g'ot down staii*s, she drew a stool 
and placed it before the cask, in order that she might not have to 
stoop, whereby she might do some injury to her back, and give 
it an imdesirable bend. Then she placed the can before her and 
turned the tap, and 'while the beer was running, as she did not 
wish her eyes to be idle, she looked about upon the wall above 
and below, and presently perceived, after much peeping into this 
and that comer, a hatchet, which the bricldayers had left behind 
sticking out of the ceiling right above her. At the sight of this 
the Clever Alice began to cry, saying*, " Oh, if I marry Hans, and 
we have a child, and he grows up, and we send him into the 
cellar to draw beer, the hatchet will fall upon his head and kill 
him j" and so saying, she sat there weeping with all her might 
over the impending misfortune. 

Meanwhile the good folk upstairs were waiting for the beer, 
but as Clever Alice did not come, her mother told the maid to 
go and see what she was stop[)ing for. The maid went down 
into the cellar, and found Alice sitting before the cask crying 
heartily, and she asked, " Alice, what are you weeping about V* 
'^ Ah !" she replied, *^ have I not cause ? If I marry Hans, and 
we have a child, and lie grow up, and we send him here to draw 
beer, that hatchet will fall upon his head atid kill him." 

" Oh," said the maid, " what a clever Alice we have !" And 
sitting down, she began to weep too for the misfortune that was 
to happen. 

After a while, and the maid did not return, the good folks 
above began to feel very thirsty ; so tile husband told the boy to 
go down into the cellar, and see what had become of Alice 
and the maid. The boy went down, and there sat Clever Alice 
and the maid both crying, so he asked the reason ; and Alice 
told him the same tale of the hatchet that was to fall on her 
child as she had told the maid. When she had finished the 
boy, exclaimed, *^What a clever Alice we have!' and fell 
weeping and howling with the othei*s. 
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Upstairs they were still waitings, and the husband said, when 
the boy did not return, " Do you go down, wife, into the cellar 
and see why Alice stops." So she went down, and finding all 
three sitting there crying, asked the reason, and Alice told her 
about the hatchet which must inevitably fall upon the head o£ 
her son. Then the mother likewise exclaimed, '' Oh, what a 
clever Alice we have !" and, sitting down, began to weep with 
the others. Meanwhile the husband waited for his wife's retain^ 
but at last he felt so very thirsty that he said, ^^ I must go 
myself down into the cellar and see what Alice stops for/' As 
soon as he entered the cellar, there he found the four sitting and 
crying together, and when he heard the reason, he also exclaimed, 
'^ Oh, what a clever Alice we have !" and sat down to cry with 
the others. All this time the bridegroom above sat waiting, 
but when nobody returned, lie thought they must be waiting for 
him, and so he went down to see what was the matter. When 
he entered, there sat the five crying and groaning, each one in 
a louder key than his neighbour. ''What misfortone has 
happened?" he asked. ''Ah, dear Hans," cried Alice, "if we 
should marry one another, and have a child, and he g^w up, 
and we perhaps send him down here to tap the beer, the hatchet 
which has been left sticking there may fall on his head, and so 
kill him ; and do you not think that enough to weep about ?" 

" Now," said Hans, " more prudence than this is not neces- 
sary for my housekeeping ; because you are such a clever Alice 
I will have you for my wife." And, taking her hand, he led her 
home, and celebrated the wedding directly. 

After they had been married a little while, Hans said one 
morning, " Wife, I will go out to work and earn sor 3 money ; 
do you go into the field and gather some com wherewith to 
make bread." 

" Yes," she answered, " I will do so, dear Hans." And 
when he was gone, she cooked herself a nice mess of pottage, to 
take with her. As she came to the field, she said to herself, 
" What shall I do ? Shall I cut first, or eat first ? Ay, I will eat 
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first !" Then she ate up the contents of her pot, and when it 
was finished, she thought to herself, " Now, shall I reap first 
or sleep first? Well, I think I will have a nap I" and so she laid 
herself down amongst the com, and went to sleep. Meanwhile 
Hans returned home, hut Alice did not come, and so he said, 
" Oh, what a prudent Alice I have ; she is so industrious that 
she does not even come home to eat anything." By-and-bye, 
however, evening came on, and still she did not return ; so Hans 
went out to see how much she had reaped ; but, behold, nothing 
at all, and there lay Alice fast asleep among the corn. So home 
he ran very fast, and brought a net with little bells hanging on 
it, which he threw over her head while she still slept on. When 
he had done this he went back again and shut to the house-door, 
and, seating himself on his stool, began working very in- 
dustriously. 

At last, when it was quite dark, the Clever Alice awoke, and 
as soon as she stood up the net fell all over her hair, and the 
bells jingled at every step she took. This quite frightened her, 
and she began to doubt whether she were really Clever Alice or 
no, and said to herself, "Am I she, or am I not ?" This ques- 
tion she could not answer, and she stood still a long while con- 
sidering. At last she thought she would go home and ask 
whether she were really herself — supposing they would be able 
to tell. When she came to the house-door it was shut ; so she 
tapped at the window, and asked, "Hans, is Alice within?" 
"Yes,'' he replied, "she is." Now she was really terrified, and 
exclaiming, " Ah heaven, then I am not AHce !" she ran up to 
another house ; but as soon as the folks within heard the jingling 
of the bells they would not open their doors, and so nobody 
would receive her. Then she ran straight away from the village, 
and no one has ever seen her since. 



# 




THE TABLE, THE ASS, AXD THE STICK. 



A LONG while ago there lived n Tailor who liad three sons, but 
only a single Goat, which, as it had to furnish milk for all, was 
obliged to have good fodder evei'y day, and to be led into the 
meadow for it. This the sons had to do by turns; and one 
morning the eldest took the Goat into the churchyard, where 
grew the finest herbs, which he let it eat, and then it frisked about 
undisturbed till the evening, when it was time to return; and 
then he asked, "Goat, are you satisfied?" The Goat replied — 



"Then come home," said the youth, and, catching hold of the 
rope, he led it to the stall and made it fast. " Now," said 
the old Tailor, "haa the Goat had its proper food?" "Yes," 
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replied his son, " it has eaten all it can." The father, however, 

would see for himself; and so, going into the stall, he stroked 

the goat and nsked it whether it was satisfied. Tlie Goat 

replied — 

" Whereof should I be satisfied ? 
I only jumped about the graves, 
And found not a single leaf." 

" What do I hear !" exclaimed the Tailor, and ran up to his 
son and said, " Oh, you had hoy ! you said the Goat was satis- 
fied, and then brought it away hungry 3 " and, taking the yai'd- 
measure down from the wall, he hunted his son out of the house 
in a rage. 

The following moraing was the second son's turn, and he 
picked out a place in the garden-hedge, where some very fine 
herbs grew, which the Goat ate up entirely. When, in the 
evening,. he wanted to return, he asked the Goat first whether 
it were satisfied, and it replied as befon 



^^ I am satisfied, quite ; 
No more can I bite." 

'^ Then come home," said the youth, and drove it to its stall, 
and tied it fast. Soon after the old Tailor asked, "Has the Goat 
bad its usual food ? " " Oh, yes ! " answered his son 3 " it ate 
up all the leaves." But the Tailor would see for himself, and 
so he went into the stall, and asked the Goat whether it had had 
enough. 

" Whereof should I be satisfied ? 
I only jumped about the hedge, 
And found not a single leaf," 

replied the animal. 

" The wicked scamp ! " exclaimed the Tailor, " to let such a 
capital animal starve ! " and, running in doors, he drove his son 
out of the house with his yai'd-measure. 

It was now the third son's turn, and he, willing to make a 
good beginning, sought some bushes fiill of beautifully tender 
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leaveSy of which he let the Goat plentifiillj partake; and at 
evening time, when he wished to go home, he aaked the Groat 
the same qaestion as the others had done, and received the same 
answer — 

^' I am satisfied, quite ; 
No more can I bite.** 

80 then he led it home, and tied it up in its stall; and presently 
the old man came and asked whether the Groat had had its 
r^olar food, and the youth replied, '^ Yes." But he would go 
and see (or himself, and then the wicked beast told him, as it 
had done before — 

^ Whereof should I be satisfied? 
I onljr jumped about the bush. 
And found not a single leaf." 

^^ Oh, the scoundrel ! " exclaimed the Tailor, in a ra^ ; ^' he 
is just as careless and forgetful as the others ; he shall no longer 
eat of my bread ! " and, rushing into the house, he dealt his 
youngest son such tremendous blows with the yard-measure 
that the boy ran quite away. 

The old Tailor was now left alone with his Goat, and the 
following morning he went to the stall, and fondled the animal, 
saying, " Come, my dear little creature ; I will lead you myself 
into the meadow ;" and, taking the rope, he brought it to some 
green lettuces, and let it feed to its heart's content. When 
• evening arrived he afeked it, as his sons had done before, whether 
it were satisfied, and it replied — 

" I am satisfied, quite ; 
No more can I bite." 

So he led it home, and tied it up in its stall ; but, before he left 
it, he turned round and asked once more, " Are you quite satis- 
fied ? " The malicious brute answered in the same manner as 
before— 

" Whereof should I be satisfied? 
I onlj jumped about the green, 
And found not a single leaf." 
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As soon as the Tailor heard this he was thunderstruck, and 
perceived directly that he had driven away his three sons 
without cause. '' Stop a bit, you ungratefiil beast !'*' he 
exclaimed. " To drive you away will be too little ; I will mark 
you so that you shall no more dare to show yourself among 
honourable tailors." So saying, he sprang up with great speed, 
and, fetching a razor, shaved the Goat's head as bare as the 
palm of his hand; and, because the yard-measure was too 
honourable for such service, he laid hold of a whip, and gave 
the animal such hearty cuts with it, that it ran off as &st as 
possible. 

When the old man sat down again in his house he fell into 
great grief, and would have been only too happy to have had 
his three sons back; but no one knew whither they had 
wandered. 

The eldest, however, had gone apprentice to a joiner, with 
whom he worked industriously and cheerfully; and when his 
time was out, his master presented him with a table, which had 
certainly a very ordinary appearance, and was made of common 
wood; but it had one excellent quality: — If its owner placed it 
before him, and said, " Table, cover thyself," the good table 
was at once covered with a fine cloth, and plates, and knives and 
forks, and dishes of roast and baked meat took their places on it, 
and a great glass filled with red wine, which gladdened one*s 
heart. Our young fellow thought, " Herewith you have enough. 
for your lifetime," and went, fiiU of glee, about the world, 
never troubling himself whether the inn were good or bad, or 
whether it contained anything or nothing. Whenever he pleased 
he went to no inn at all, but in the field, or wood, or any 
meadow, in fact, just where he liked to take the table off his 
his back, and set it before him, saying, " Table, cover thyself," 
he had all he could desire to eat and drink. 

At last it came into his head that he would return to his father, 
whose anger, he thought, would be abated by time, and with 
whom he might live very comfortably with his excellent table* 
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It fell out tliat, on his joiiraey home, he one evening arrived at 
an inn which was full of people, who bade him welcome^ and 
invited him to come in and cat with them, or lie would get 
nothing at all. But oui' Joiner replied, " No ; I will not take a 
couple of bites with you } you must rather be my guests." At 
this the others laughed, and thought he was making g^me of 
them; but he placed his wooden table in the middle of the 
room, and said, " Table, cover thyself;" and in the twinkling of 
an eye it was set out with meats as good as any that the host 
could have furnished, and the smell of which mounted very 
savoury into the noses of the guests. " Be welcome, good 
friends," said the Joiner ; and the guests, when they saw he was 
in earnest, waited not to be asked twice, but, quickly seating 
themselves, set to valiantly with their knives. What made 
them most wonder, however, was that, when any dish became 
empty, another full one instantly took its place; and the land- 
lord, who stood in a corner looking on, thought to himself, 
"You could make good use of such a cook as that in your 
trade ; " but he saitl nothing. Meanwhile the Joiner and his 
companions sat making merry till late at night; but at last they 
went to bed, and the Joiner too, who placed his wishing-table 
against the wall before going to sleep. The landlord, however, 
could not get to sleep, for his thoughts troubled him, and, sud- 
denly remembering that there stood in his lumber-room an old 
table which was useless, he went and fetched it, and put it in 
the place of the wishing-table. The next morning the Joiner 
counted out his lodging-money, and placed the table on his 
back, ignorant that it had been changed, and went his way. 
At noon-day he reached his father's house, and was received 
with great joy. 

" Now, my dear son," said the old man, " what have you 
learned ? " 

" I have become a joiner, father." 

" A capital trade, too. But what have you brought home 
with you from your travels ? " 
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" Tbe best tiling* I have brought/' said the youth, ^^ is i) 



o. 



tnble." 

The father looked at it on every side, and said, " You have 
made a very bad hand of that 3 it is an old, "vvoiihlci^rt 
table." 

" But," interrupted his son, " it is one which covers itself; 
and when I place it before me and say, ^ Table, cover thj-self,' 
it is instantly filled with the most savoiu*y meats and wine, 
which will make your heart sing. Just invite your friends and 
acquaintances, and you shall soon see how they will be refre.shed 
and revived." 

As soon, then, as the company was anived he placed his 
table in the middle of the room, and called out to it to covtT 
itself. But the table did not stir, and remained as empty fts 
any other table which does not understand what is spoken ; ami 
the poor Joiner at once perceived that the table wa.s changed, 
and he was ashamed to appear thus like an impostor before tlic 
guests, who laughed at him, and were obliged to go home witli- 
out eating or drinking. So tlie father took up his mendin«; 
again, and stitched away as fast as ever, and the son was obliged 
to go and vrork for a master carpenter. 

Meanwhile the second son had been living with a millei', 
and learning his trade, and as soon as his time was up, h-s 
master said to him, " Because you have served me so well, I 
present you with tliis ass, which has a wonderful gift, althougii 
i t neither can draw a waggon nor cair}' a sack." " For what, then, 
is it useful V' asked the youth. " It speaks gold," replied tli*;* 
iniller. " li you tie a pocket under his chin and cry ' Bricklebrit,' 
then the good beast Avill pour out gold coin like hail." '^ Thut 
is a very fine thing," thought the youth } and, thanking th(» 
master, he went olf upon his journey. J>fow, whenever he 
needed money, he had only to say to his ass '^ Bricklebiit," 
und it rained down gold pieces, so that he had no other trouble 
tlian to pick them up again fi om the ground. Wherever ho 
v>ent the best onlv wnr pood onouo-h for him, and the dearer it 
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y,d9 the better, for he had always a fiill purse. When he had 
looked about him for some time in the world, he thought lie 
would go and visit his father, whose anger he supposed had 
abated, and moreover, since he brought with him an ass of gold, 
lie would no doubt receive him gladly. It so happened that he 
came to the very same inn where his brother's table had been 
changed, and as he came up, leading his ass by the hand, the 
landlord would have taken it and tied it up, but our young 
master said to liim, " You need not trouble yourself^ I will lead 
my grey beast myself into the stable and tie him, for I must 
know where he stands." The landlord wondered at this, and 
he thought that one who looked after his own beast would not 
spend much; but presently our friend, dipping into his pocket and 
taking out two pieces of gold, gave them to him, and bid him 
fetch the best he could. This made the landlord open his eyes, 
and lie ran and fetched, in a great hurry, the best he could get. 
When he had finished his meal, the youth asked what further 
he was indebted, and the landlord, having no mind to spare 
him, said that a couple of gold pieces more was due. The 
youth felt in his pocket, but his money was just at an end; so he 
exclaimed, "Wait a bit, my landlord; I will go and fetch some 
gold," and, taking the tab -cloth with him, he went out. The 
hmdlord knew not what to tliink, but being covetous he slinked 
out after the youth, and as he bolted the stable-door the landlord 
peeped thi'ough a hole in the wall. The youth spread the cloth 
beneath the ass, and called out " Bricklebrit," and in a moment 
tlic beast began to speak out gold, as if rain were falling. "By 
the powers," exclaimed the landlord, " ducats are soon coined so ; 
that is not a bad sort of purse!" The youth now paid his bill 
a nd laid down to sleep, but in the middle of the night the land- 
1 Old slipped into the stable, and led away the mint-master, and 
tied up a different ass in its place. 

In the morning early, the youth drove away with his ass 
thinking it was his own, and at noon-day he amved at his 
father's, who was very glad to see him return, and received him 
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kindly. "What trade have you become?" asked the father. 
*^A miller," was the reply. " And what have you brought home 
with you from your wanderings ?" " Nothing but an ass." " Oh, 
there are plenty of that sort here now ; it had far better been a 
goat," said the old man. " Yes," replied the son, " but this is no 
common animal, but one which, when I say 'Bricklebrit,' speaks 
gold right and left. Just call your friends here, and I will make 
them all rich in a twinkling." " Well," exclaimed the Tailpr, 
''that would please me very well, and so I need not use my needle 
any more;" and running out he called together all his acquain- 
tances. As soon as they were assembled, the young Miller bade 
them make a circle, and, spreading out a cloth, he brought tho 
ass into the middle of the room. " Now pay attention," said he 
to them, and called out " Bricklebrit ; " but not a single gold 
piece fell, and it soon appeared that the ass understood not coining', 
for it is not every one that can be so taught. The poor young man 
began to make a long face, when he saw that he had been 
deceived, and he was obliged to beg pardon of the guests, who 
were forced to return as poor as they came. So it happened 
that the old man had to take to his needle again, and the youth 
to bind himself with another master. 

Meanwhile the third brother had gone to a turner to learn 
his trade ; but he got on very slowly, as it was a very difficult 
art to acquire. And while he was there, his brothers sent him 
word how badly things had gone with them, and how the land- 
lord had robbed them of their wishing-gifts on their tetum 
home. When the time came round that he had learnt every- 
thing and wished to leave, his master presented him with a sack, 
saying, " In it there lies a stick." 

" I will take the sack readily, for it may do me good service," 
replied the youth. "But what is the stick for? it only makes 
the sack heavier to caiTy." 

" That I will tell you : — If any one does you an injury, you 
have only to say, ' Stick, out of the sack ! ' and instantly the 
stick will spring out, and dance about on the people's backs in 
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fiiicli style that they will not he ahle to stir a finger for a week 
nfterwards; and, moreover, it will not leave off till you say, 
' Stick, get hack into the sack.' " 

The vouth thanked him, and hun?;' the sack over his shoul- 
ders ; and when any one came too near, and wished to meddle 
with him, he said, '^ Stick, come out of the sack," and imme- 
diately it sprang out, and began laying about it ; and when he 
called it back, it disappeared so quickly that no one could tell 
where it came from. 

. One evening he amved at the inn where his brothers had 
been basely robbed, and, laying his knapsack on the table, he 
began to talk of all the wonderful things he had seen in the 
world. " Yes," said he, " one may find, indeed, a table which 
supplies itself, and a golden ass, and such-like things — all very 
good in their place, and I do not despise them ; but they shrink 
into nothing beside the treasure which I caiTy with me in this 
sack." 

The landlord pricked up liis ears, saying, " What on earth 
can it be ?" but he thought to himself, " The sack is certainly 
full of precious stones, and I must manage to get hold of them ; 
for all good things come in threes." 

As soon as it was bedtime our youth stretched himself upon 
a bench, and laid his sack down for a pillow ; and, when he 
appeared to be in a deep sleep, the landlord crept softly to him, 
and began to pull very gently and cautiously at the sack, to 
see if he could manage to draw it away, and put another in its 
l)lace. The young Turner, however, had been waiting for hira 
to do this, and, just as the man gave a good pull, he exclaimed, 
^^ Stick, out of the sack with you ! " Immediately out it 
jumped, and thumped about on the landlord's back and ribs 
with a good will. 

I'he landlord began to cry for morcy, but the louder he 
cried, the more forcibly did the stick boat time on his back, 
until at last he fell exhausted to the ground. 

Tlicn the Turner said, " If you do not give up the table 
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which feeds itself, and the golden ass, that dance shall com- 
mence again." 

" No, no ! " cried the landlord, in a weak voice ; " I will 
give them up with pleasure, hut just let your homhle hohgohlin 
get hack into his sack." 

" I will give you pardon, if you do right ; hut, take care 
what you are ahout," replied the Turner; and he let him rest, 
and hade the stick return. 

On the following morning the Turner, accordingly, went 
away with the tahle and the ass, on his road home to his father, 
who, as soon as he saw him, felt very glad, and asked what he 
had learned in foreign parts. 

" Dear father," replied he, " I have hecome a turner." 

"A difficult husiness that; hut what have you hrought 

hack with you from your travels?" 

" A precious stick," replied the son ; " a stick in this 
sack." 

"What!" exclaimed the old man, "a stick! Well, that 
is worth the trouhle! Whv, you can cut one from every 
tree ! " ' 

" But not such a stick as this ; for, if I say, ^ Stick, out of 
the sack,* it instantly jumps out, and executes such a dance 
upon the back of any one who would injure me, that at last he 
is beaten to the ground, crying for mercy. Do you see, with 
this stick I have got back again the wonderful table and the 
golden ass of which the thievisli landlord robbed my brothers ? 
Now, let them both be summoned home, and invite all your 
acquaintances, and I will not only give them plenty to eat and 
drink, but pocketsful of money." . 

The old Tailor would scarcely believe him ; but, neverthe- 
less, he called in his friends. Then the young Turner placed a 
tablecloth in the middle of the room, and led in the ass, saying 
to his brother, " Now, speak to him." 

The Miller called out " Bricklebrit !" and in a moment the 
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- gold pieces dropped down on the floor in a pelting* shower ; and 
80 it continued until they had all bO much that thej could carry 
no more. (I fancy my readers would have been very happy 
to have been there too ! !) 

After this the table was fetched in, and the Joiner said, 
** Table, cover thyself;" and it was at once filled with the 
choicest dishes. Then they began such a meal as the Tailor 
had never had before in his house; and the whole company 
remained till late at night merry and jovial. 

The next day the Tailor forsook needle and thread, and put 
them all away, with his measures and goose, in a cupboard, 
and for ever after lived happily and contentedly with his three 
sons. 

But now I must tell you what became of the Goat, whose 
fault it was that the three brothers were driven away. It was 
so ashamed of its bald head that it ran into a Fox's hole and hid 
itself. When the Fox came home he saw a pair of great eyes 
looking at him in the darkness, which so frightened him that he 
ran back, and presently met a Bear, who, perceiving how terrified 
Reynard appeared, said to him, " What is the matter. Brother 
Fox, that you make such a face?" 

" Ah !" he replied, " in my hole sits a horrible beast, who 
glared at me with most fiery eyes." 

" Oh ! we will soon drive it out," said the Bear ; and, going 
up to the hole, he peeped in himself; but, as soon as he saw 
the fiery eyes, he also turned tail, and would have nothing to do 
with the terrible beast, and so took to flight. On his way a Bee 
met him, and soon saw he could not feel much through his 
thick coat; and so she said, "You are making a very rueful 
face, Mr. Bear; pray, where have you left your merry one?" 
1 " Why," answered Bruin, " a great horrible beast has laid 
himself down in Reynard's house, and glares there with such 
fearful eyes, we cannot drive him out." 
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" Well, Mr. Bear," said tlie Bee, " I am sorry for you ; I 
am a poor creature whom you never notice, but yet I believe I 
can help you." 

So saying, she flew into the Fox's hole, and, settling on the 
clean-shaved head of the Goat, stungf it so dreadfully that the 
poor animal sprang up and ran madly ofiF; and nobody knows 
to this hour where it ran to. 




TIIUMBLING. 



Once upon a time tliere lived a poor peasant, who used to sit 
every evening by the hearth, poking the fire, while Lis wife 
spun. One night he said, " How sad it is that we have no 
children ; everything is so quiet here, while in other houses it is 
so noisy and merry." 

" Ah ! " sighed his wife, " if we had hut only one, and were 
he no bigger than my thumb, I should still be content, and 
love him with all my heart." A little while after the wife fell 
ill ; and after seven months a child was born, who, although he 
was perfectly formed in all his limbs, was not actually bigger 
than one's thumb. So they said to one another that it had 
happened just as they wished ', and they called the child 
'' Thumbhng.*' Every day they gave him all the food he could 
eat 3 still he did not grow a bit, but remained exactly the height 
he was when first born j lie looked about him, however, very 
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knowingly, and showed himself to be a bold and clever fellow, 
who prospered in everything* he undertook. 

One morning the peasant was making ready to go into the 
forest to fell wood, and said, ^^ Now I wish I had some one who 
could follow me with the cai-t." 

" Oh ! father," exclaimed Thumbling, " I will bring the cart ; 
don't you trouble yourself; it shall be there at the right time." 

The father laughed at this speech, and said, " How shall 
that be ? You are much too small to lead the horse by the bridle." 

" 1'hat matters not, father. If mother will harness the horse, 
I cnn sit in his ear, and tell him which way to take." 

*^ Well, we will tr}' for once," said the father ; and so,,^ when 
the hour came, the mother harnessed the horse, and placed 
Thumbling in its ear, and told him hoAV to guide it. Then he set 
out quite like a man, and the cart Avent on the right road to the 
forest ; and just as it turned a corner, and Thumbling called out 
" Steady, Steady," two strange men met it ; and one said to 
the other, " My goodness, what is this ? Here comes a cart, 
and the driver keeps calling to the horse ; but I can see no one." 
" That cannot be all right," said the other : " let us follow and 
see where the cart stops." 

The cart went on safely deep into the forest, and straight 
to the place where the wood was cut. As soon as Thumbhng 
saw his father, he called to him, " Here, father ; here I am, you 
see, with the cart : just take me down." The peasant caught the 
bridle of the horse with his left hand, and with his right took 
his little son out of its ear ; and he sat himself down merrily on 
a straw. When the two strangers saw the httle fellow^, they 
knew not what to sav for astonishment ; and one of them took 
liis companion aside, and said, " This little fellow might make 
our fortune if we could exhibit him in the towns. Let us 
buy him." They went up^to the peasant, and asked, "Will you 
sell us your son ? We will treat him well." " No," replied 
the man ; " he is my heart's delight, and not to be bought for 
all the money in the world !" But Thumbling, when he heard 
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what was said, climbed up by bis father's skirt, and set himself 
on his shoulder, and whispered in his ear, ''Let me go now, and 
I will soon come back again." So his father gare him to the 
two men for a fine piece of gold ; and they asked him where he 
would sit. " Ob," replied he, " put me on the rim of your hat ; 
and then I can walk round and survey the countiy. I will not fall 
off." They did as he wished ; and when he had taken leave of 
his father, they set out. Just as it was getting dark he asked 
to be lifted down ; and, after some demur, the man on whose 
hat he was took him off and placed him on the ground. In 
an instant Thumbling ran off, and crept into a mouse-hole, where 
they could not see him. '' Good evening, masters," said he, 
*' you can go home without me j" and with a qxdet laugli he 
crept into his hole still further. The two men poked their 
sticks into the hole, but all in vain ; for Thumbling only went 
down further ; and when it had grown quite dark they were 
obliged to return home full of vexation and with empty pockets. 

As soon as Thumbling perceived that they were off, he 
crawled out of bis hiding-place, and said, " How dangerous it is 
to walk in this field in the dark : one might soon break one's 
head or legs ;" and so saying be looked round, and by great 
good luck saw an empty snail-shell. "God be praised," he 
exclaimed, " here I can sleep securely ;" and in be went. Just 
as he was about to fall asleep he heard two men coming by, 
one of whom said to the other, " How shall we manage to get 
at the parson's gold and silver ?" 

" That I can tell you," interrupted Thumbling. 

" What was that ?" exclaimed the tbief, frightened. " I heard 
some one speak." They stood still and listened; and then 
Thumbhng said, "Take me with you, and I will help you." 

" Where are you ?" asked the thieves. 

" Search on the ground, and mark where my voice comes 
from," replied he. The thief looked about, and at last found 
him; and lifted him up in tbe air. "What, will you help us, 
you little wight V* said they. " Do you see I can creep between 
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the iron bars into the chamber of the pai^son^ and reach out to 
you whatever you require." 

'' Very well ; we will see what^ou can do/' said the thief. 

When they came to the house, Thumbling crept into the 
chamber, and cried out, with all his might, " Will you have all 
that is here ?" The thieves were terrified, and said, " Speak 
gently, or some one will awake." 

But Thumbling feigned not to understand, and exclaimed, 
louder still, " Will you have all that is here ?" 

This awoke the cook, who slept in the room, and sitting up in 
her bed she listened. The thieves, however, had run back a 
little way, quite frightened; but, taking courage again, and 
thinking the little fellow wished to tease them, they came and 
whispered to him to make haste and hand them out something. 
At this, Thumbling cried out still more loudly, " I will give you 
it all, only put yom* hands in." The listening maid heard this 
clearly, and, springing out of bed, hurried out at the door. The 
thieves ran off as if they were pursued by the wild huntsman, 
but the maid, as she could see nothing, went to strike a light. 
When she returned, Thumbling escaped without being seen 
into the bam, and the maid, after she had looked round and 
searched in every comer, without finding anything, went to bed 
again, believing she had been dreaming with her eyes open. 
Meanwhile Thumbling had crept in amongst the hay, and found 
a beautiful place to sleep, where he intended to rest till day- 
break, and then to go home to his parents. 

Other things, however, was he to experience, for there is 
much tribulation and trouble going on in this world. 

The maid got up at dawn of day to feed the cow. Her 
first walk was to the bam, where she took an armful of hay, and 
just the bundle where poor Thumbling lay asleep. He slept so 
soundly, however, that he was not conscious, and only awoke 
when he was in the cow's mouth. " Ah, goodness !" exclaimed 
he, *' however came I into this mill !" but soon he saw where he 
really was. Then he took care not to come between the teeth^ 
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but presently slipped quite down the cow's throat. " There are 
no windows in this room/' said he to himself, " and no sun- 
shine, and I brought no liglij with me." Overhead his quarters 
seemed still worse, and, more than all, he felt his room growing 
narrower, as the cow swallowed more hay. So he began to call 
out in terror as loudly as he couH, " Bring me no more food. 
I do not want any more food !" Just then the maid was milk- 
ing the cow, and when she heard the voice without seeing anj-- 
thing, and knew it was the same she had listened to in the 
niglit, she was so frightened that she slipped off her stool and' 
overturned the milk. In great haste she ran to her master, 
saying, " Oh, Mr. Parson, the cow has been speaking." 

" You are crazy,'' he replied; but still he went hhnself into 
the stable to see what was the matter, and scarcely had he 
stepped in when Tliumbling began to shout out again, " Bring 
me no more food, bring me no more food." Tliis temfied the 
parson himself, and he thought an evil spuit had entered into his 
cow, and fco ordered ber to be killed. As soon as that was done, 
and they were dividing the carcase, a fresh accident befel 
Thumbling, for a wolf, who was passing at the time, made a 
snatch at the cow, and tore away the part where he was stuck 
fast. However, he did not lose courage, but as soon as the 
wolf had swallowed him, he called out from inside, " Oh, Mr. 
Wolf, I know of a capital meal for you." "Where is it to be 
found?" asked the wolf. "In the house by the meadow; 
you must creep through the gutter, and there you will find 
cakes, and bacon, and sausages, as many as you can eat," 
replied Thumbling, describing exactly his father's house. 

The wolf did not wait to be told twice, but in the night 
crept in, and ate away in the larder, to his heart's content. 
When he had finished, he tried to escape by the way he entered, 
but the hole was not large enough. Tliereupon Thumbling, 
who had reckoned on tliis, began to make a tremendous noise 
inside the poor wolf, screaming and shouting as loud as he could. 
"Will you be quiet?" said the wolf; " you will awake the people." 
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" Ell, what !" cried the little man, " since you Ijave satisfied 
yourself, it is my turn now to make merry ;" nnd be set up a 
louder howling* than before. At List bis father and mother 
awoke, and came to the room and looked through the chinks of 
the door; and as soon as they perceived the ravages the wolf bad 
committed, tbey ran and brought, the man, his nxe, and the 
woman, the scythe. " Stop you behind," said the man, as tbey 
entered the room; "if my blo»v does not kitt bim, you must give 
him a cut with your weapon, and chop ojff bis head if you can." 

When Tbumbling heard his father's voice, he called out, 
" Father dear, I am here, in the wolf's body !" " Heaven be 
praised ! " said the man, full of joy, " our dear child is found 
again;" and be bade his wife take away the scythe, lest it should 
do any harm to his son. Then be raised his axe, and gave the 
wolf such a blow on its head that it fell dead, and, taking a 
knife, he cut it open and released the little fellow, his son. 
*^Ah," said his father, "what trouble we have bad about 
you." "Yes, father," replied Tbumbling, "I have been 
travelling a great deal about the world. Heaven be praised ! I 
breathe fresh air*again." 

" Where have you been, my son ?" he inqmi*ed. 

" Once I was in a mouse's hole, once inside a cow, and lastly 
inside that wolf; and now I will stop here with you," said 
Tbumbling. 

" Yes," said the old ppople, " we will not sell you again for 
all the riches of the world ;" and they embi^aced and kissed him 
with great affection. Then they gave him plenty to eat and 
drink, and had new clothes made for him, for his old ones were 
worn out with travelling. 




THE WEDDING OP MRS. FOX. 



nitST TALE. 

Thshb wm once upon a time a Fox with nine tails, who thong^ht 
hilt wife WEM not faithful to him, and determined to put it to the 
jfToof. So 111! ntretched himself along under a bench, and, keeping 
hid logs perfectly still, he appeared as if quite dead. Mrs. Fox, 
meanwliilB, had ascended to her room, and shut herself in; 
nnil hor maid, the young Cat, stood near the hearth cooking. 
As Boon as it was known that Hr. Fox was dead, several suitore 
cnmo to pay their respects to his widow. The maid, hearing 
MDio one knocking at the front door, went and looked out, and 
■nw a young Fox, who asked, 

"How do you do, Mias Kitten ? 
la sho aateep or awake ?" 
Tlio maid replied, 

"I ncitlicr alccp nor nnkei 

Would you know tny business? 
Boor and huttcr both I make; 
Com* and be my gueitl" 
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"I am obliged; Miss Kitten/' said the young Fox; "but 
how is Mrs. Fox ?" 
The maid replied^ 

^^ She sits in her chamber, 
Weeping so sore ; 

Her eyes red with crying- 
Mr. Fox is no more." 

" Tell her then, my maiden, that a young Fox is here, who 
wishes to marry her," said he. So the Cat went pit-pat, pit-a- 
pat up the stairs, and tapped gently at the door, saying, "Are 
you there. Madam Fox ?'' " Yes, my good little Cat," was 
the reply. " There is a suitor below." " What does he look 
like ?" asked her mistress. " Has he nine as beautiful tails as my 
late husband?" "Oh no," answered the maid, " he has only 
erne." " Then I will not have him," said the mistress. The 
young Cat went down and sent away the suitor ; and soon after 
there came a second knock at the door, from another Fox with 
ttvo tails, who wished to marry the widow ; he fared, however, 
no better than the former one. Afterwards came six more, one 
after the other, each having one tail more than he who preceded 
him; but these were all turned away. At last there arrived a 
Fox with nine tails, like the deceased husband, and when the 
widow heard of it, she said, full of joy, to the Cat, " Now you 
may open all the windows and doors, and turn the old Fox out 
of tfaa house." But just as the wedding was about to be cele- 
brated the old Fox roused himself from his sleep beneath the 
bench^ and drubbed the whole rabble, together witii his wife, out 
of the. house, and hunted them far away. 



A SECOND ACCOUNT 

Narrates that when the old Fox appeared dead, the Wolf 
came as a suitor, and knocked at the door ; and the Cat, who 
served as servant to the widow, got up to see who was there. 
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" Good da}^, Miss Cat ; Low does it happen that you are 
sitting all alone ? ^ What good are you about f 

The Cat answered, ^^ I have been making- some bread and 
milk. Will my lord be my guest." 

" Thanks, many thanks," replied the Fox; *^is Madam Fox 
not at home ?" 



The Cat sung, 



" She sits in her chamber, 

Weeping so sore ; 
Iler eyes red with crying — 

Mr. Fox is no more." 



Then the Wolf said, " If she wishes for another husband, 
she had better come down to me." 

So the Cat ran up the stairs, her tail trailing behind, and 
when she got to the chamber door, she knocked five times, and 
asked, " Is Madam Fox at home ? If so, and she wishes to 
have another husband, she must come down sthirs." 

Mrs. Fox asked, " Does the gentleman wear red stockings, 
and has he a pointed mouth ?" " No," replied the Cat. " Then 
he will not do for me," said Mrs. Fox, and shut the door. 

After the Wolf had been turned away, there came a Dog, a 
Stag, a Hare, a Bear, a Lion, and all the beasts of the forest, one 
after another. But each one was deficient of the particular 
qualities which the old Fox had possessed, and the Cat was 
obliged therefore to turn away every suitor. At last came a 
young Fox ; and when the question was asked whether he had 
red stockings and a pointed mouth, the Cat replied " Yes,'.' and 
she was bid to call him up and prepare for the wedding. Then 
they threw the old Fox out of the window, and the Cat caught 
and ate as many mice as she could, in celebration of the happy 
event. 

And after the marriage they had a gi^and ball, and, as I 
have never heard to the contrary, perhaps they are dancing still. 




THE LITTLE ELVES. 



FIRST STORY. 

Therk was once a Shoemaker, wlio, fTOm no fault of his own, 
had become so poor that at last he had nothing; left, but just 
sufficient leather for one pair of shoes. In the evening ho cut 
out the leather, intending' to make it up in the raomiug ; and, 
as he had a. good conscience, ho lay quietly down to sleep, 
first commending himself to Grod. In the morning he said liis 
prayers, and then sat do»n to work ; but behold the pair of 
shoes was ah-eadj made, and there they stood upon his board. 
The poor man was amazed, and knew not what to say; but 
he took the shoes into his hand to look at them more closely, 
and they were ho neatly worked that not a stitch was done 
wrong ; just as if they had been done for a prize. Presently 
a customer came in; and because the shoes pleased him very 
muvli, be paid down moi« than was usual ; and ao much that 
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the Shoemaker was able to buy with it leather for two pairs. 
By the evening he had got his leather shaped out; and when 
he arose the next morning he prepared to work with fresh spirit; 
but there was no need^ — for the shoes stood all perfect on his 
board. He did not want either for customers ; for two came 
who paid him so liberally for the shoes^ that he bought with the 
money material for foiur pairs more. These also — ^when he 
awoke — he found all ready-made, and so it continued ; what he 
cut out overnight was, in the morning, turned into the neatest shoes 
possible. This went on until he had regained his former 
appearance^ and was even becoming a prosperous man. 

One evening — not long before Christmas — as he had cut out 
the usual quantity^ he said to his wife, before going to bed, 
" What say you to stopping up this night, to see who it is that 
helps us so kindly ?" His wife was satisfied, and fastened up a 
light; and then they hid themselves in the corner of the room, 
where hung some clothes which concealed them. As soon as it 
was midnight in came two little manikins, who squatted down 
on the board; and, taking up the prepared work, set to with 
their little fingers, stitching, and sowing, and hammering so 
swiftly and lightly, that the Shoemaker could not take his eyes 
off them for astonishment. They did not cease until all was 
brought to an end, and the shoes stood ready on the table ; and 
then they sprang quickly away. 

The following morning the wife said, " The little men have 
made us rich, and we must show our gratitude to them ; for 
although they run about, they must be cold, for they have 
nothing on their bodies. I will make a little shirt, coat, waist- 
coat, trousers, and stockings Jbr each, and do you make a pair of 
shoes for each." 

The husband assented; and one evening, when all was ready, 
they laid presents, instead of the usual work, on the board, and 
hid themselves to see the result. 

At naidnight in came the Elves, jumping about, and soon 
prepared to work.; but when they saw no leather, but the natty 
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little clothes, — they at first were astonished, but soon showed 
their rapturous glee. They drew on their coats, and, smoothing 

^llA'W^ ^^N«»p»» M^«vx*a 



them down, sang, — 



" Smart and natty boys are we ; 
Shoemakers we*ll no longer be ; 



and so they went on hopping and jumping over the stools and 
chairs, and at last out at the door. After that evening they 
did not come again; but the Shoemaker prospered in all he 
imdertook, and lived happily to the end of his days. 



SECOND STORY. 

Once upon a time there was a poor servant girl, who was 
both industrious and cleanly, for every day she dusted the 
house and shook out the sweepings on a great heap before the 
door. One morning, just as she was going to throw them away, she 
saw a letter lying among them, and, as she could not read, she 
put her broom by in a corner, and took it to her master. It 
contained an invitation from the Elves, asking the girl to stand 
godmother to one of their children. The girl did not know 
what to do, but at last, after much consideration, she consented, 
for the little men will not easily take a refusal. So there came 
three Elves, who conducted her to a hollow mountain where 
they lived. Everything was very small of course, but all more 
neat and elegant than I can tell you. The mother lay in a bed 
of ebony studded with pearls, and the coverings were all wrought 
with gold; the cradle was made of ivory, and the bath was of gold. 
The girl stood godmother, and afterwards wished to return home, 
but the little Elves pressed her earnestly to stay three days 
longer. So she remained, passing the time in pleasure and play, 
for the Elves behaved very kindly to her. At the end of the 
time she prepared to return home, but first they fiUed her 
pockets full of gold, and then led her out of the hill. As soon as 
she reached the house, she took the broom, which still stood in 
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the comer, and went on with her sweeping ; and presently out 
of the house came some strange people, who asked her who 
.she was, and what she was doing there. Then she found out 
that it was not three days, as she had supposed, hut seven years 
that she had passed with the little Elves in the hill, and that 
her former master had died in her ahsence. 



THIRD 8T0UY. 

The, little Elves once stole a child out of its cradle and put in 
its place a changeling with a clumsy head and red eyes, who 
would neither eat nor drink. The mother in great trouble went 
to a neighbour to ask her advice, and she advised her to carry 
the changeling into the kitchen, set it on the hearth, and boil 
water in two egg-shells. If the changeling was made to laugh, 
then all was up with him. The woman did all the neighbour 
said, and as she set the egg-shells over the fire the creature 
sung out — 

" Thongh I am as old as the oldest tree, 
Cooking in an egg-shell never did I see ;" 

and then it burst into a hoarse laugh. While he was laughing 
a number of little Elves entered, bringing the real child, whom 
they placed on the hearth, and then they took away the 
changehng with them. 




THE GOLDEN BIRD. 



A, LONG, long while ago there was a King' who had, adjoining 
his palace, a fine pleasure- garden, in which stood a tree which 
bore golden apples ; and as soon as the apples were ripe tJiey 
were counted, hut the next day one was 'missed. This vexed 
the King very much, and he ordered that watch should he kept 
every niglit heneath the tree ; and having three sons he sent 
the eldest, when evening set in, into the garden ; hut about 
midnight the youth fell into a deep sleep, and in the morning 
another apple was missing. The nest night the second 
son had to watch, but he also fared no better; for about 
midnight he fell fast asleep, and another apple was wanting 
in the morning. The turn was come now to the third son, wLo 
was eager to go ; hut the King hesitated for a long time, 
thinking he would be even leas wakeful than his brothel's, i ut 
at last he consented. ^ I'he youth lay down under tlie tiee 
and watched steadily, without letting ^ecp be his master; an(^. 
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just as twelve o'clock stmck^ aometliing rustled in the air; and^ 
looking up, he saw a bird ilying by whose feathers were of 
bright gold. The bird lighted upon the tree, and had just 
picked off one of the aj^Ies, when the youth shot a bolt at it, 
which did not prevent its flying away, but one of its golden 
feathers dropped o£P. The youth took the feather up, and, showing 
it the next morning to the King, told him what he had seen 
during the night. Thereupon the King assembled his council, 
and every one declared that a nogle fiMntiber like this was worth 
a kingdom. " Well, then," said the King, ** if this feather is 
so costly, I must and will have the whole bird, for one feather 
is of no use to me.'* The eldest son was now sent out on his 
travels, and, relying on his own prudence, he doubted not that 
he should find the Golden Bird. When he had walked about a 
mile he saw sitting at the edge of a forest a Fox, at which he 
levelled his gun; but it cried out, " Do not shoot me, and I will 
give you a piece of good advice ! You are now on the road 
^o the golden bird, and this evening you will come into a 
village, where two inns stand opposite to each other : one will 
be brightly lit up and much merriment will be going on inside, 
but turn not in there ; enter rather into the other, though it seem 
a poor place to you." 

The young man, however, thought to himself, " How can 
such a silly beast give me rational advice?" and going nearer, he 
shot at the Fox ; but he missed, and the Fox ran away with its 
tail in the air. After this adventure he walked on, and towards 
evening came to the village where stood the two public-houses, 
in one of which singing and dancing was going on, while the 
other looked a very ill-conditioned house. "I should be a 
simpleton," said he to himself, " if I were to go into this dirty 
inn while that capital one stood opposite." So he entered 
the dancing-room, and there, living in feasting and rioting, he 
forgot the golden bii'd, his father, and all good manners. 

As time passed by and the eldest son did not return home, 
the second son set out also on his travels to seek the golden 
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bird. The Fox met him as it had its brother^ tuid gave him 
good counsel which he did not follow. He Ukewise ai^rived at 
the two inns^ and out of the window of the riotous house his 
brother leaned^ and invited him in. - He could not resist^ and 
entered, and lived there only to gratify his pleasures. 

Again a long time elapsed with no news of either brother, 
and the youngest wished to go and tiy his luck ; but his father 
would not consent. " It is useless/' said he ; " you are still 
less likely than your brothers to find the golden bird, and, if a 
misfortune should happen to you, you cannot help yourself, for 
you are not very quick." The King at last, however, was 
forced to consent^ for he had no rest while he refused. 

On the edge of the forest the Fox was again sitting, and 
again he offered in return for his life the same piece of good 
advice. The youth was good-hearted and said, " Be not aJ&aid, 
little Fox 'j I will do you no harm." 

" You shall not repent of your goodness," replied the Fox ; 
" but, that you may travel quicker, get up behind on my tail." 

Scarcely had he seated himself when away they went, 
over stones and sticks, so fast that his hair whistled in the wind* 

As soon as they arrived at the village the youth dismounted,, 
and, following the advice he had received, tmned, without looking 
round, into the mean-looking house, where he passed the night 
comfoi-tably. The next morning, when he went into the fields, 
he found the Fox already there, who said, " I will tell you what 
furthci* you must do. Go straight forwards, and you will pome 
to a castle before which a whole troop of soldiers will be 
sleeping md snoring ^ be not frightened at them, but go right 
through the middle of the troop into the castle, and through 
all the rooms, till you come into a chamber where a golden bii'd 
hangs in a wooden cage. Near by stands an empty golden 
cage for show, but take care you do not take the bird out of its 
ugly cage, or place it in the golden one, or you will fare badly." 
With these words the Fox again stretched out its tail, and 
the King's son' riding as before, away they went over sticks 

H 2 
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and stones^ till their hair whistled in the wind from the pace 
they travelled at. When they arrived at the castle the youth 
found everytliing as the Fox had said. He soon discovered the 
room where the golden hird sat in its wooden cage, and by 
it stood the golden one, and three golden apples were lying 
around. The youth thought it would be a pity to take the 
bird in such an ugly and dirty cage, and opening the door he 
put it in the splendid one. At the moment he did this the bird 
set up a piercing shriek, which woke the soldiers, who started up 
and made him a prisoner. The next morning he was brought to 
trial, and when he confessed all he was condemned to death. 
Still the King said he would spare his life under one condition, 
namely, if he brought to him the golden horse which ti-avelled 
faster than the wind, and then for a reward he should also 
receive the golden bird. 

The young Prince walked out, sighing and sorrowful, for 
where was he to find the golden horse ? All at once he saw his 
old friend the Fox, who said, " There, you see what has hap- 
pened because you did not mind what I said. But be of good 
courage ; I will protect you and tell you where you may find 
the horse. You must follow this road straight till you come to 
a castle : in the stable there this horse stands. Before the door 
a boy will lie fast asleep and snoring, so you must lead away 
the horse quietly ; but there is one thing you must mind : put 
-on his back the old saddle of wood and leather, and not the 
golden one which hangs close by, for if you do it will be very 
unlucky." So saying, the Fox stretched out his tail, and again 
they went as fast as the wind. Everything was as the Fox 
had said, and the youth went into the stall where the golden 
horse was ; but, as he was about to put on the dirty saddle, he 
thought it would be a shame if he did not put on such a fine 
animal the saddle which appeared to belong to him, and so he 
took up the golden saddle. Scarcely had it touched the back of 
the horse when it set up a loud neigh, which awoke the stable- 
boys, who put our hero into confinement. The next morning he 
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was condemned to death; but the King promised to give him his 
life and the horse, if he would bring the Beautiful Daughter of 
the King of the Golden Castle. 

With a heavy heart the youth set out, and by great good 
fortune soon met the Fox, " I should have left you in your mis^- 
fortune," said he ; ^^ but I felt compassion for you, and am willing 
once more to help you out of your trouble. Your road to the 
palace lies straight before you, and when you arrive there, about 
evening, wait till night, when the Princess goes to take a bath. 
And as soon as she enters the bath-house, do you spring up and 
give her a kiss, and she will follow you wheresoever you will ; 
only take care that she does not take leave of her parents first, 
or all will be lost." 

With these words the Fox again stretched out his tail, and 
the King's son seating himself thereon, away they went over 
stone and stick like the wind. When they arrived at the golden 
palace, the youth found everything as the Fox had foretold, 
and he waited till midnight when everybody was in a deep 
sleep, and at that hour the beautiftd Princess went to her bath^ 
and he sprang up instantly and kissed her. The Princess ssdd 
she was willing to go with him, but begged him earnestly,, 
"with tears in her eyes, to permit her first to take leave of her 
parents. At first he withstood her prayers ; but, when she wept 
still more and even fell at his feet, he at last consented. Scarcely 
had the maiden stepped up to her father's bedside, when he 
awoke, and all the others who were asleep awakening too, the 
poor youth was captured and put in prison. 

The next morning the King said to him, "Tby life is 
forfeited, and thou canst only find mercy if thou clearest away 
the mountain which lies before my window, and over which I 
cannot see ; but thou must remove it within eight days. If thou 
accomphsh this, then thou shalt have my daughter as <i reward.'* 

The King's son at once began digging and shovelling away ; 
but when, after seven days, he saw how little was effected and 
that all his work went for nothmg, he fell into great grief and 
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gave np all hope. But on tlie eyening of the seyeAth day the Fox 
appeared and said^ ^^ You do not desenre that I should notice 
you again, hut go away and sleep while I work for you." 

When he awoke the next morning, and looked out of the 
window, the hill had disappeared, and he hastened to the King 
full of joy, and told him the conditions were fulfilled ; and now, 
whether he liked it or not, the King was obliged to keep his 
word, and give up his daughter. 

Away then went these two together, and no long time had 
passed before they met the feithful Fox. " You haye the best 
certainly," said he,* ''but to the Maid of the golden castle 
belongs also the golden horse." 

" How shall I obtain it ?" inquired the youth. 

''That I will tell you," answered the Fox; " first take to 
the King who sent you to the golden castle the beautiAil 
Princess. Then there will be unheard-of joy, fuid they will 
readily giye you the golden horse and lead you to it Do you 
mount it, and then giye your hand to each for a parting shake, 
and last of all to the Princess, whom you must keep tight hold 
of, and pull her up behind you, and as soon as that is done ride 
off, and no one can pursue you, for the horse goes as fast as the 
wind." All this was happily accomplished, and the King's son 
led away the beautiful Princess in triumph on the golden horse. 
The Fox did not remain behind, and said to the Prince, "Now I 
will help you to the golden bird. When you come near the 
castle where it is, let the maiden get down, and I will take her 
into my cave. Then do you ride into the castle yard, and at 
the sight of you there will be such joy that they will readily 
g^ve you the bird ; and as soon as you hold the cage in your 
hand ride back to us, and fetch again the maiden." 

As soon as this deed was done, and the Prince had ridden 
back with his treasure, the Fox said, " Now you must reward 
me for my services." 

" What do you desire ?" asked the youth. 

" When we come into yonder wood, shoot me dead and cut 
oiF my head and feet." 
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"That were a curious gratitude," said the Prince; " I cannot 
possibly do that." 

"If you will not do it, I must leaye you," replied the Fox j 
" but before I depart I will give you one piece of counsel. Beware 
of these two points ; buy no gallows-flesh, and sit not on the 
brink of a spring !" With these words it ran into the forest. 

The young Prince thought, "Ah, that is a wonderful 
animal, with some curious fancies ! Who would buy gallows- 
flesh ? and I don't see the pleasure of sitting on the brink of a 
spring ! " Onwards he rode with his beautiful companion, and 
hj chance the way led him through the village where his two 
brothers had stopped. There he found a great uproar and 
lamentation ; and when he asked the reason, he was told that 
two persons were about to be hanged. When he came nearer, lie 
saw that they were his two brothel's, who had done some villanous 
deeds, besides spending all their money. He inquired if they 
could not be fireed, and was told by the people that he might 
buy them oflP" if he would, but they were not worth his gold, and 
deserved nothing but hang^g. Nevertheless, he did not hesitate, 
but paid down the money, and his two brothers were released. 

After this they all four set out in company, and soon came 
to the forest where they had first met the Fox ; and h» it wa« 
cool and pleasant beneath the trees, for the sun was very hot, 
the two brothers said, "' Come, let us rest awhile here by 
this spring, and eat and drink." The youngest coimfmUid^ 
forgetting in the heat of conversation the warning he had 
received, and feeling no anxiety ; but all at once the brothers 
threw him Ijackwarils into the water, and taking the mai/len, 
the horse, and the bird, went home to their father. " We bhjj;r 
700,*^ said they to him, '* not only the golden bird, bat abo the 
golden horse and the Princess of the golden ca^tle.^ At th/»r 
arriTal tLere was gre^t joy ; but the hfjne would not eat, th^ \Ar : 
wGoIi no: sins'; and the maiden would iKpt speak, but would 
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any injury; but he could not get out again. Even in this 
necessity the faithfiil Fox did not leave him, but soon came up^ 
and scolded him for not following his advice. " Still I cannot 
foraake you," said he 5 '^ I will again help you into daylight. 
Hold fast upon my tail, and I will draw you up to the top.*' 
When this was done, the Fox said, " You are not yet out of 
danger, for your brothers are not satisfied of your death, and 
have set watches all round the forest, who are to kill you if 
they should see you." 

The youth thereupon changed clothes with a poor old man 
who was sitting near, and in that .guise went to the King's 
palace. Nobody knew him; but instantly the bird began 
to sing, the horse began to eat, and the beautiful maiden ceased 
weeping. Bewildered at this change, the King asked what 
it meant. " I know not," replied the maiden ; " but I who 
was sad am now gay, for I feel as if my tnie husband were 
returned." Then she told him all that had happened; although 
the other brothers had threatened her with death if she dis- 
closed anything. And the King summoned before him all the 
people who were in the castle, and among them came the poor 
youth, dressed as a beggar, in his rags ; but the maiden knew 
him, and fell upon his neck. The wicked brothers were seized 
and tried; but the youngest married the Princess, and suc- 
ceeded to the King's inheritance. 

But what had happened to the poor Fox ? Long after, the 
Prince went once again into the wood ; the Fox met him, and 
said, " You have now everything that you can desire, but to 
my misfortune there is no end ; although it lies in your power 
to release me." And, with tears, he begged him to cut off his 
head and feet. At last he did so ; and scarcely was it accom- 
plished when the Fox became a man, who was no other than 
the brother of the Princess, delivered at length from the charm 
which bound him. From that day to this nothing was ever 
wanting to the happiness of the Hero of the Golden Bird. 




THE ROBBER-BRIDEGEOOM. 



Tiii;ri! was once a Miller who had a heautiful daughter, whom 
he much wished to see well ninmed. Not long after there 
came a man who appeared very rich, and the Miller, not knowing 
nnjtliing to his disadvantage, promised bis daughter to him. 
TLe maiden, iiowever, did not take a fancy to this suitor, nor 
could she love him as a bride should ; and, moreover, she had 
no confidence in him, but as often as she looked at him, or 
thought about him, her heart sank within her. Once he said 
to her, "You are my bride, yet you never visit me." The 
mniden answered, " I do not know where your bouse is." " It 
is deep in the shades of the forest," said the man. Then the 
maiden tried to excuse herself by saying she should not he able 
to find it; but the Bridegroom said, "Next Sunday you must 
come and visit me; I have already invited guests, and in order 
that you may find your way through the forest I will strew the 
path with ashes." 
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When Sunday came^ the maiden prepared to set out; but 
she felt very anxious and knew not whj^ and, in order that she 
might know her waj back, she filled her pockets with beans 
and peas. These she threw to the right and left of the path of 
asheS; which she followed till it led her into the thickest part 
of the forest ; there she came to a solitary hoviae^ which looked 
so gloomy and desolate that she felt quite miserable. She went 
in^ but no one was there, and the most profound quiet reigned 
throughout. Suddenly a voice sang — 

" Return, fair maid, return to your hc»Be; 
'Tis to a mnrderer'f den joaVe come.** 

The maiden looked round, and perceived that it was a bird 
in a cage against the wall which sang the words. Once more 
it uttered them — 

" Return, fair maid, return to your home ; 
*Tis to a murderer's den you've come." ** 

Now the maiden went from one room to the other, through 
the whole house, but all were empty, and not a human being was 
to be seen anywhere. At last she went into the cellar, and there 
sat a withered old woman, shaking her head. " Can you tell me," 
asked the maiden, " whether my bridegroom lives in this house ?" 

" Ah, poor girl," said the old woman, " when are you to 
be married ? You are in a murderer's den. You think to be a 
bride, and to celebrate your wedding, but you will only wed 
with Death! See here, I have a great cauldron filled with 
water, and if you fall into their power they will kill you 
without mercy, cook, and eat you, for they are cannibals. If I 
do not have compassion and save you, you are lost." 

So saying, the old woman led her behind a great cask, where 
no one could see her. " Be as still as a mouse," said she, " and 
don't move hand or foot, or all is lost. At night, when the 
robbers are asleep, we will escape ; I have long sought an 
opportunity." She had scarcely finished speaking when the 
wicked band returned, dragging with them a poor girl, to whose 
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shrieks and cries they paid no attention. They gave her some 
wine to drink^ three glasses, one white, one red, and one yellow, 
and at the last she fell down in a swoon. Meanwhile the poor 
Bride behind the cask trembled and shuddered to see what a fate 
would have been hers. Presently one of the robbers remarked 
a gold ring on the finger of the girl, and, as he could not draw 
it off easily, he took a hatchet and chopped off the finger. But 
the finger, with the force of the blow, flew up and fell behind 
the cask, right into the lap of the Bride ; and the robber, taking 
a light, went to seek it, but could not find it. Then one of the 
others asked, "Have you looked behind the cask?" 

" Oh ! do come and eat," cried the old woman in a fright ; 
^^come and eat, and leave your search till the morning: the 
finger will not run away." 

" The old' woman is right," said the robbers, and, desisting 
from their search, they sat down to their meal ; and the old 
woman mixed with their drink a sleeping draught, so that 
presently they lay down to sleep on the floor and snored away. 
As soon as the Bride heard them, she came from behind the 
cask and stepped carefully over the sleepers, who lay side by 
side, fearing to awake any of them. Heaven helped her in her 
trouble, and she got over this difficulty well ; and the old woman 
started up too and opened the door, and then they made as 
much haste as they could out of the murderer's den. The 
wind had blown away the ashes, but the beans and peas the 
Bride had scattered in the morning had sprouted up, and now 
showed the path in the moonlight. All night long they walked 
on) and by sunrise they came to the mill, and the poor girl 
narrated her adventures to her father, the Miller. 

Now, when the day came that the wedding was to be 
celebrated, the Bridegroom appeared, and the Miller gathered 
together all his relations and friends. While they sat at table 
each kept telling some tale, but the Bride sat silent, listening. 
Presently the Bridegroom said, " Can you not tell us somethings 
my heart ; do not you know of anything to tell ? " 
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" Yes," she replied, " I will tell you a dreain of mine. I 
thought I went through a wood, and by-and-hy I arrived at a 
house wherein there was not a human being, but on the wall 
thfire hung a bird in a cage, who gang — 

'Return, fair maid, return to your hoinc ; 
Tis to a murderer's den you've come.' 

And it sang this twice. — My treasure, thus dreamed I. — ^Then 
I went through all the rooms, and every one was erapty^and 
desolate, and at last I stepped down into the cellar, and there 
sat a very old woman, shaking her head from side to side. I 
aslied her, ^Does my bridegroom dwell in this house?' and 
she replied, ^ Ah, dear child, you have fallen into a murderer's 
den; thy lover does dwell here, but he will kill you.' — My 
treasure, thus dreamed I. — ^Then I thought that the old woman 
hid me behind a great cask, and scarcely had she done so when 
the robbers came home, dragging a maiden with them, to whom 
they gave three glasses of wine, one red, one white, and one 
yellow ; and at the third her heart snapped. — My treasure, thus 
dreamed I. — Then one of the robbers saw a gold ring on her 
finger, and because he could not draw it oiF he took up a 
hatchet and hewed at it, and the finger flew up, and fell behind 
the cask into my lap. And there is the finger with the ring!" 

With these words she threw it down before him, and showed 
it to all present. 

The Robber, who during her narration had become pale as 
death, now sprang up, and would have escaped ; but the guests 
held him, and delivered him up to the judges. 

And soon afterwards he and his whole band were condemned 
to death for their wicked deeds. 



^^o"^^ 




HERR KORBES. 



There once lived a Cock and a Hen, wlio agi-eed to set out 
on their travels together. The Cock therefore hought a smart 
caniage, which had four red wheels, and to which he harnessed 
foui' little Mice ; and then the Hen g;ot inside along with him, 
and they set off together. I'liey had not gone far, when they 
met a Cat, who asked them where they were going. TLe 
Cock answered, "To Herr Korbes," "Will you take me 
with you t" said the Cat. " Oh yes, willingly ; hut get up 
behind, for you might fell out in front, and take care that you do 
not dirty my i-ed wheels," replied the Cock ; and then he cried, 
" How turn away, little Wheels, and hurry on, little 'Mice, or we 
Eball he too late to find Herr Korbea at home." 

On the wad there afterwards came a Grindstone, a Pin, nn 
Egg, a Duck, and, last of all, a Needle, and every one mounted 
into the can'iage and went on with it. When they ai'rived at 
the house, HeiT Korbes was not at home, so the Mice drew the 
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carriage into the bam, the Cock and Hen flew on to a perch, the 
Gat seated herself on the hearth, the Duck perched on a water- 
butt, the Egg wrapped itself up in the towel, the Pin hid itself in 
the cushion of a chair, the Needle jumped on to the bed and buried 
itself in the pillow, and the Grindstone placed itself just over the 
door. Soon afterwards Herr Korbes returned, and going to 
the hearth poked the fire ; then the Cat threw the ashes in his 
face. He ran into the kitchen to wash himself, and the Duck 
spiHied the water in his eyes j so he took up the towel to wipe 
them, and the Egg broke and ran about over his chin. All these 
mishaps made Urn feel tired, and he dropped into a chair to 
rest himself^ but the Pin was there before him, and made him 
jump up in a rage and throw himself on the bed y where the 
Needle in the pillow pricked him so that he shouted with pain, 
and ran in a terrible wrath out of the room. Just as he got to the 
door the Stone fell down on his head, and knocked him down on 
the spot. 

So we conclude that this Herr Korbes must have been a 
very bad man. 




THE GODFATHER. 



A CERTAIN poor man had so maaj children^ that he had 
already asked all the world and his wife to stand godfathers 
and godmothers to them ; and when yet another child was bom, 
he knew not where to' find any one to ask. In great perplexity 
he went to sleep, and dreamed that he should go out of his door 
and ask the first person he met to be godfather. As soon as he 
awoke the next morning he resolved to follow out his dream ; 
so he went out and asked the first person he met. This was a 
man who gave him a little glass of water, saying, ^^ This is a 
miraculous water, with which you can restore the sick to health ; 
only you must observe where the disease lies. If it is near the 
head, give the patient some of the water and he will become 
well again ; but if it is near the feet, all your labour will be in 
vain, the sick person must die." 

The man was now able to say at any time whether such an 
one would recover, and through this ability he became £&mous 
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and earned much money. Once he was summoned to the child 
of tlie King; and as soon as he entered he saw the disease 
was situated near the head, and so he healed it with the water. 
This happened a second time also, hut at the third time the 
malady affected the feet, and he knew at once the child 
would die. 

Not long after this event the man determined to visit tbe 
Godfather, and tell him all his adventures with the water. But 
when he came to the house, hehold most wonderful doings were 
going on within! On the first stair were a dustpan and a 
broom quarreUing and heating one another, and he asked them 
where the master lived. The broom repHed, " A stair higher." 
On the second stau* he saw a number of fingers lying, and he 
&sked them where the master lived. One of the fingers replied, 
" A stair higher." On the third stair lay a heap of bowls, who 
showed him up a stair higher yet, and on this fourth stair he found 
some fish frying themselves in a pan over the fire, who told 
him to go a stair higher yet. When he had mounted this fifth 
stair he came to a room and peeped through the keyhole of the 
door, and saw the Godfather there with a pair of long horns on. 
As soon as the poor man opened the door and went in, the 
Godfather got very quickly into a bed and covered himself up. 
Then the man said, ^^Ah, Mr. Godfather, what wonderful 
doings are these I see in your house '^ When I mounted 
the first stair there were a broom and a dustpan quarrelling 
and beating' one another." 

" How very simple you are !" replied the Godfather 5 '^ they 
were my boy and maid talking to one another.*' 

" But on the second stair I saw some fingers lying." 

" Why, how absurd you are !" said the other; "those were 
roots of plants." 

"But on the third stair. I found a heap of bowls," said the 
man. 

"Why, you silly fellow," rephed the Godfather; " those were 
cabbages r 
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'* But on the fourtli stair I saw fish frying themselves in a 
pan ;** and as the man spoke the fish came and served up them- 
selves on a dish. 

" And when I mounted the fifth 6tair, I peeped through the 
keyhole of a door, and there I saw youj Godfather, and you 
wore two very long horns." 

^^ Holloa, that is not true !" exclaimed the Godfather 5 which 
so frightened the man that he ran straight ofi, or nohody knows 
what the Godfather would have done to him ! 




THE OLD WITCH. 



i once a little girl who was very obstinate and wilfiil, 
and who never obeyed when her elders spoke to her ; and so how 
could she be happy ? One day she said to her parents, " I have 
heard so much of the old Witch, that I will go and see her. 
People eay she is a wonderftil old woman, and has many mar- 
vellous things in her house ; and I am very curious to see them.'* 

Herparents, however, forbade her going, saying, "The Witch 
is a wicked old woman, who performs many godless deeds ; and 
if you go near her, you are no longer a child of ours." 

The girl, however, would not turn back at her parents' 
command, but went to the Witch's house. When she arrived 
there the woman asked her, " Why are you so pale?" 

"Ah," replied she, trembling all over, "I have frightened 
myself so with what I have just seen." 

"And what did you see?" inquired the old witch. 

" I saw a black man on your steps." 
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" That was a collier," replied she. 

" Then I saw a grey man." 

'^ That was a sportsman," said the old woman. 

^^ After him I saw a blood-red man." 

"That was a butcher," replied the woman. 

" But oh, I was most terrified," continued the girl, " when I 
peeped through your window, and saw not you, but a creature 
with a fiery head." 

" Then you have seen the Witch in her proper dress," said 
the old woman ; " for you I have long waited, and now you 
shall give me light." So saying she changed the girl into a 
block of wood, and then threw it into the fire ; and when it was 
fully alight she sat down on the heur^, warmed herself, and 
said, "Ah, now for once it bums brightly !" 




THE GODFATHER DEATH. 



A OSBTAIN poor man liad twelve cliildren, and nas obliged to 
vork day and night to find them bread to eat ; but when the 
thirteenth child was born, lie ran out in his despair on the bigh 
road to ask the first he should meet to stand godfather to it. 

Presently he met Death striding along on his withered legs, 
who said, "Take me for godfather." The man asked him who 
he was, and received for reply, "I am Death, who make all 
things equal." " Then," answered the man, " you are the 
right pei-aon — you make no difference between the rich and 
poor i you shall be godfather for my boy." 

Death replied, " I will make your child rich and famous ; 
he who has me for a friend can need nought." Then the man told 
him the christening was fixed for the foUowiog Sunday, and 
invited him to come ; and at the right time he did appear, and 
acted very becomingly on the occasion. 

When the boy arrived at years of discretion, the godfather 
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came and took him away with him, and leading him into a 
forest showed him an herh which grew there. " Now," said 
Death, " you shall receive your christening gift. I make you 
a famous physician. Every time you are called , to a sick 
person I will appear to you. If I stand at the head of your 
patient, you may speak confidently that you can restore him, 
and if you give him a morsel of that vegetable he will 
speedily get well ; hut if I stand at the feet of the sick he 
is mine, and you must say all medicine is in vain, for the 
best physician in the world could not cure him. Dare not, 
however, to use the herb against my will, for then it will go 
fll with you." 

In a very short space of time the youth became the 
most renowned physician in the world. "He only wants 
just to see the sick person, and he knows instantly whether 
he will live or die," said every one to his neighbour ; and so 
it came to pass, that from far and near people came to him, 
bringing him the sick, and giving him so much money that he 
soon became a very rich man. Once it happened that the 
King fell sick, and our Physician was called in to say if recovery 
were possible. When he came to the bedside, he saw that 
Death stood at the feet of the King. "Ah," thought he, 
"if I might this once cheat Death; he will certainly take 
offence ; but then I am his god-chUd, and perhaps he will shut 
his eyes to it, — I will venture." 

So saying he took up the sick man, and turned him 
round, so that Death stood at the head of the King ; then he 
gave the King some of the herb, and he instantly rose up 
quite refreshed. 

Soon afterwards Death, making an evil and gloomy face, 
came to the Physician, and pressed him on the arm, saying, 
" You have put my light out, but this time I will excuse you, 
because you are my god-child; however, do not dare to act 
so again, for it will cost you your life, and I shall come and 
take you away." • 
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Soon after this eyent the daughter of the King fell into a 
serious iUness, and, as she was his only child, he wept day and 
night until his eyes were almost hlinded. He also caused to be 
made known, that whoerer sayed her life should receiye her f(» 
a bride, and inherit his crown. When the Physician came to 
the bedside of the sick, he perceiyed Death at her feet, and 
he remembered the warning of his godfather ; but the great 
beauty of the Princess, and the fortune which her husband 
w6uld receiye, so influenced him that he cast all other thoughts 
to the wind. He would not see that Death cast angry looks at 
him, and threatened him with his fist ; but he raised up his patient, 
and laid her head where her feet had been. Then he gaye her a 
portion of the wonderful herb, and soon her cheeks regained 
tismr colour, and her blood circulated freely. 

When Death thus saw his kingdom a second time inyaded, 
and his power mocked, he strode up swiftly to the side of the 
Physician, and said, ^^ Now is your turn come ;" and he stmdc 
him with his icy-cold hand so hard, that the Physician was 
unable to resist, and was obliged to follow Death to his imder- 
ground abode. There the Physician saw thousands upon thou- 
sands of lamps burning in immeasurable rows, some large, 
others small, and others yet smaller. Every moment some were 
extinguished, but others in the same instant blazed out, so that 
the flames appeared to dance up here and there in continual 
yariation. 

" Do you see ?" said Death. ^' These are the lamps of men's 
lives. The larger ones belong to children, the next to those in 
the flower of their age, and the smallest to the aged and grey- 
headed. Yet some of the children and youth in the world have 
but the smallest lamps.'' 

The Physician begged to be shewn his own lamp, and 
Death pointed to one almost expiring, saying, " There, that is 
thine." 

" Ah, my dear godfather," exclaimed the Physician, fright- 
ened, " kindle a new one for me; for your love of me do it, that 
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I may enjoy some years of life, marry the Princess, and come to 
the crown." 

^' I cannot," answered DeaHi ; " one lamp must be extin- 
guished before another can be lighted." 

'^ Then place the old one over a new lamp, that its dying 
fire may kindle a firesh blaze," said the Physician entreatingly. 

Death made as if he would perform his wish, and prepared a 
large and fresh lamp; but he did it very slowly, in order to 
revenge himself, and the little flame died before he finished. 
Then the Physician sank to the earth, and fell for ever into the 
hands of Death ! 




THE TRAVELS OF THUMBLING. 



A CERTAiK Tailor had a son who was BO very diminutive in 
stature that he went hy the nickname of Thumbling;; but the 
little fellow had a great deal of courage in his soul, and one day 
he said to his father, " I must and will travel a little." " You 
are very right, my son," replied his father ; " take a long; darning 
needle with jou and stick a lump of sealiiig;-waK on the end of 
it, and then you will have a sword to travel with," 

Now, the Tailor would eat once more with his son, and so he 
skipped into the kitchen to see what his wife had cooked for 
their last meal. It was just ready, however, and the dish stood 
upon the hearth, and he asked his wife what it was. 

" You can see for yourself," replied she. 

Just then Thumbling jumped on the fender and peeped into 
the pot ; hut, happening to stretch his neck too far over the edge 
of it, the smoke of the hot meat carried him up the chimney. 
For a little distance he rode on the smoke in the air ; but at 
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last lie sank down on the earth. The little tailor was now- 
embarked in the wide world, and went and engaged with a 
master in his trade ; but with him the eating was not good, 
so Thumbling said to the mistress, "If you do not give us 
better food, I shall leave you, and early to-morrow morning 
write on your door with chalk, ^ Too many potatoes, too little 
meat 5 adieu, my lord potato-king.'" "What do you think 
you will do, grasshopper?" replied the mistress, and in a 
passion she snatched up a piece of clotb, and would have given 
him a thrashings but the little fellow crept nimbly under a 
thimble, and peeped out beneath at the mistress, and made faces 
at her. So she took up the thimble and tried to catch him ; 
but Thumbling skipped into the cloth, and as she threw it away 
to look for him he shpped into the crevice of the table. " He, 
he, he, old mistress 1" laughed he, putting his head up ; and when 
she would have hit him he dropped down into the drawer 
beneath. At last, however, she did catch him, and hunted him 
out of the house. 

The little tailor wandered about till he came to a great 
forest, where he met a band of robbers who were going to steal 
the King's treasure. As soon as they saw the tailoi*, they 
thought to themselves, " Ah, such a little fellow as that can 
creep through the keyhole and serve us as picklock !" " Hilloa," 
cried one, "you Goliah, will you go with us to the treasure- 
chamber ? You can easily slip in, and hand us out the gold and 
silver." , 

Thumbling considered for awhile, and at last consented and 
went with them to the palace. Then he looked all over the 
doors to see if there were any chinks, and presently discovered 
one which was just wide enough for him to get through. Just 
as he was about to creep in one of the watchmen at the door 
saw him, and said to the other, " What ugly spider is that 
crawling there ? I will crash it." 

" Oh, let the poor thing be," said the other ; " he has done 
. nothing to you." So Thumbling got luckily through the 
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chink into the chamher^ and, opening the window beneath whidi 
the robbers stood, threw out one by one the silver dollars. Just 
as the tailor was in the heat of his work, he heard the King 
coming to visit his treasure-chamber, and in a great hnny ha 
hid himself. The King observed that many dollars were gone ; 
but he could not imagine who could have stolen them, for the 
locks and bolts were all fast, and everything appeared quite 
safe. So he went away again, and said to the watchmen, 
"Have a care; there is some one at my gold." Presently 
Thumbling began his work again, and the watchmen heaid 
the gold moving, chinking, and falling down with a ring; 00 
they sprang in and would have seized the thief. But the tailor, 
when he heard them coming, was still quicker, and ran into a 
comer and covered himself over with a dollar, so that nothing 
of him could be seen. Then* he called to the watchmen, 
^^ Here I am !" and they went up to the place ; but before they 
could search he was in another comer, crying, " Ha, ha ! here I 
am !" The watchmen turned there, but he was off again in a 
thu'd comer, crying, " He, he, he ! here I am !" So it went on, 
Thumbling making fools of them each time ; and they ran here 
and there so often about the chamber, that at last they were 
wearied out and went away. Then he threw the dollars out as 
before, and when he came to the last he gave it a tremendous 
jerk, and, jumping out after, flew down upon it to the ground. 
The robbers praised him very highly, saying, "You are a 
mighty hero; will you be our captain?" Thumbling reftised, 
as he wished first to see the world. So they shared the booty 
among them ; but the little tailor only took a farthing, because 
he could not carry any more. 

After this deed he buckled his sword again round his 
body, and, bidding the robbers good day, set out ftii-ther on 
his travels. He went to several masters seeking work; but 
none of them would have him, and at last he engpaged himself 
as waiter at an inn. The maids, however, could not bear 
him, for he could see them without their seeing him, and he 
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gave information to the master of what they took secretly 
from the larder, and how they helped themselves out of the 
cellar. So the servants determined among themselves to serve 
him out by playing him some trick. Not long afterwards 
one of them was mowing grass in the garden, and saw 
Thumbling skipping about from daisy to daisy, so she mowed 
down in a great hurry the grass where he was, and tying it 
in a bundle together threw it slily into the cows' stall. A 
great black cow instantly swallowed it up, and Thumbling 
too, without injuring him; but he was not at all pleased, 
for it was a very dark place, and no light to be seen at all ! 
While the cow was being milked, Thumbling called out, 
^' Holloa, when will that pail be ftiU ?" but the noise of the 
running milk prevented his being heard. By-and-bye the 
master came into the stable, and said, "This cow must be 
killed to-morrow !" This speech made Thumbling tremble, 
and he shouted out in a shrill tone, " Let me out first, I say ; 
let me out !" 

The master heard him, but could not tell where the voice 
came from, and he asked, " Where are you ?" 

" In the dark," replied Thumbling; but this the master could 
not understand, so he went away. 

The next morning the cow was killed. Happily Thumbling 
escaped without a wound from all the cutting and carving, and 
was sent away in the sausage-meat. As soon as the butcher 
began his work, he cried with all his might, " Don't chop too 
dfeep! don't chop too deep !" But the whirring of the cleaver 
again prevented his being heard. Necessity is the mother of 
invention, and so Thumbling set his wits to work, and jumped 
so cleverly out between the cuts that he came off with a whole 
skin. He was not able to get away very far, but fell into the 
basin where the fragments were, and presently he was rolled up 
in a skin for a sausage. He found his quarters here very 
narrow, but afterwards, when he was hung up in the chimney 
to be smoked, the time appeared dreadfully long to him. At 
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forbid you to enter, on pain of death.'' He gsre her also an 
eggj saving, ^' Preserve this carefully for me, and always carry 
it about with you, for if it be lost a great misfortune will happen." 

She took the key and the egg, and promised all lie required ; 
but as soon as he was gone her curioaHy overmastered her, and 
after she had looked over the whole house, from attic to cellar, 
she unlocked the forbidden door and went in. She was terribly 
frightened when she entered the room, for in the middle there 
stood a large basin, wherein was some blood. In her terror 
the egg fell from her hand, and rolled into the basin; and 
although she fished it out again directly and wiped it, it was of 
no use, for, scrub and wash all she might, the blood appeared as 
fresh as ever. The next day the man came home, and demanded 
the key and the egg. She handed them to him with trembling; 
and he instantly perceived that she had been into the forbidden 
chamber. ^^ Have yon then dared to enter that room against 
my will ?" said he j " then now you enter it again against yours. 
Your life is forfeited." So saying, he drew her in by the hair 
and locked her up. 

" Now I will fetch the second one," said the Sorcerer to 
himself; and, assuming the disguise of a beggar, he went and 
begged before the house. Then the second girl brought him a 
piece of bread, and he seized her, as the first, and bore her 
away. It happened to her as it had to her elder sister, curiosity 
led her astray, and on the Sorcerer's return she was locked up 
for having opened the forbidden door. 

He went now and fetched the third sister; but she was 
prudent and cunning. As soon as he had given her his direc- 
tions and had ridden away, she fii*st carefully laid by the egg, 
and then went and opened the forbidden chamber. Ah, what 
a scene. She saw her two dear sisters lying there half starved. 
She raised them, however, and gave them food, and soon they 
got well and were very happy, and kissed and embraced one 
another. 

On his return the Sorcerer demanded the key and the egg; 
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and when he could find no spot of blood on them, he said to 
the maiden, " You have withstood temptation ; you shall be my 
bride, and whatever you desire that will I do." 

*^ Very well," she replied ; " then first you must take my 
father and mother a sackful of gold, and you must carry it 
yourself on your back; in the meantime I will arrange the 
wedding." Then she ran to her sisters, whom she had con- 
cealed in a chamber, and said, " The moment has arrived when 
I can save you ; the Sorcerer himself shall carry you away ; and 
as soon as you arrive at our home send me help." Then she 
placed them both in a sack, and covered them over with gold, 
so that nothing of them could be seen ; and then, calling the 
Sorcerer in, she said, " Now carry away the sack ; but I shall 
peep through my window, and keep a shai*p look-out that you 
do not rest at all on your journey." 

The Sorcerer raised the sack on his shoulder, and went 
away with it ; but it weighed so heavily that the perspiration 
ran down his face. Presently he wished to rest a minute, but 
a voice called to him out of the sack, " I am looking through 
my window, and see that you are stopping; will you go on!" 
He thought it was his Bride calling to him, so he instantly got 
up again. A little further he would have rested again ; but 
the same voice called, " I am looking through my window, and 
see that you are stopping; will you go on again!" And as 
often as he stopped he heard the same words ; and so he was 
obliged to keep on, until he at last arrived, exhausted and out 
of breath, with the sack of gold at the house of the father 
and mother. 

Meanwhile, at home the Bride prepared the wedding-feast, 
and invited the friends of the Sorcerer to come. Then she took 
a turnip and cut out places for the eyes and teeth, and put a 
head-dress on it and a crown of flowers, and set it at the 
topmost window, and left it there peeping down. As soon as 
all was ready she dipped herself in a cask full of honey, and 
then, ripping up the bed, she rolled herself among the feathers 
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until she looked like a marvellous bird, whom no one could 
possibly recognise. After this she went out of the house ; and 
on the way some of the wedding-guests met her^ and asked 
her whence she came ; and she replied, ^^ I come from the house 
of the Feather King." 

" How does the young Bride ? " asked they. 

^^She has taken h^elf to the top of the house, and is 
peeping out of the window." 

Soon after the bridegroom met her, as he was slowly 
travellingback, and asked exactly the same questions as the others, 
and received the same answers. Then the bridegroom looked 
up and saw the decorated turnip, and he thought it was his 
Bride, and nodded to it and kissed his hand lovingly. But just 
as he was gone into the house with his guests, the brothers and 
relations of the Bride, who had been sent to her rescue, arrived. 
TLey immediately closed up all the doors of the house, so that 
no one could escape, and then set fire to it } and the Sorcerer . 
and all his accomplices were bm*nt to ashes. 




THE ALMOND TREE. 



It is now long ago, perhaps two tliousand years, there was a 
ccb man who had a heauttful and pious wife; and they were 
very fond of one another, but had no children. Still they 
wished for some very much, and the wife prayed for them day 
and night; atill they had none. 

Before their bouse was a yard ; in it stood an almond tree, 
under which the woman stood once in the winter peeling an 
apple ; and as she peeled the apple she cut her finger, and the 
blood dropped on to the snow, " Ali !" said the woman, with a 
deep sigh, and she looked at the blood before her, and was very 
sad, "had I but a child as red as blood and as white as snow;" 
and as she said that, she felt quite lively ; and it seemed quite as 
if something would come of it. Then she went intotl]e house; 
and a month passed, the snow disappeared; and two months, 
then all was green ; and three months, then came the flowers 
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out of the ground ; and four months^ then all the trees in the 
wood squeezed up against one another, and the green boughs 
all grew twisted together, and the litlk birds sang, so that the 
whole wood resounded, and the blossomi fell from the trees ; then 
the fifth month had gone, and she ttood under the almond tree, 
it smelt so sweet, then her heart leaped for joj, and she couldn't 
help iMling down on her knees ^ and when the sixth month had 
passed, the fruits were large, sind she was quite pleased ; and the 
seventh month, then she snatched ihd almonds a&d ate them so 
greedilj tliat she was dreadfully ill; then went the eighth 
month, and she called her husband and cried, and said, ^' If I 
die bury me imder the almond tree ; '' then she was quite easy, 
and was glad, till the next month wm gone : then she had a 
child as white as snow and as red as blood ; and when she saw 
it she was so delighted that she died. 

Then her husband buried her under the almond tree, and 
began to cry most violently : a littte time, and he was easier ; 
and when he had cried a bit more, he left off; and a little time 
longer, and he took another wife. 

With the second wife he had a daughter ; but the child by 
the first wife was a little son, and was as red as blood and as 
white as snow. When the woman looked at her daughter, she 
loved her so much ; but then she looked at the little boy, and it 
seemed to go right through her heart ; and it seemed as if he 
always stood in her way, and then she was always thinking 
how she could get all the fortune for her daughter ; and it was 
the Evil One who suggested it to her, so that she couldn't bear 
the sight of the little boy, and poked him about from one corner 
to another, and bufietted him here, and cufied him there, so that 
the poor child was always in fear ; and when he came from 
school he had no peace. 

Once the woman had gone into the store-room, and the little 
daughter came up and said, " Mother, give me an apple." 
" Yes, my child," said the woman, and gave her a beautiful 
apple out of the box : the box had a great heavy lid, with a 
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great sharp iron lock. "Mother/' said the little daughter, 
"shall not brother have one too?" That annoyed the woman, 
but she said, " Yes, when he comes from school." And as she 
saw out of the window that he was coming, it was just as if the 
Evil One came over her, and she snatched the apple away from 
her daughter again, and said, " You shall not have one before 
your brother." She threw the apple into the box and shut it. 
Then the little boy came in at the door ; and the Evil One 
made her say, in a friendly manner, " My son, will you have 
an apple ?" and she looked at him wickedly. " Mother," said 
the little boy, " how horribly you look ; yes, give me an apple." 
Then she thought she must pacify him.. " Come with me," she 
said, and opened the lid ; " Keach out an apple } " and as the Httle 
boy bent into the box, the Evil One whispered to her — ^bang ! she 
slammed the lid to, so that his head flew off and fell amongst 
the red apples. Then in the fright she thought, " Could I get 
that off my mind ! " Then she went up into her room to the 
chest of drawers, and got out a white cloth from the top drawer, 
and she set the head on the throat again, and tied the handkerchief 
round so that nothing could be seenj and placed him outside 
the door on a chair, and gave him the a|^le in his hand. After 
a while little Marline came in the kitchen to her mother, who 
stood by the fire and had a kettle with hot water before her, 
which she kept stirring round. " Mother," said little Marline, 
" brother is sitting outside the door, and looks quite white, and 
has got an apple in his hand. I asked him to give me the 
apple, but he didn't answer me ; then I was quite frightened." 
" Go again," said the Mother, " and if he will not answer you, 
give him a box in the ear." Then Marline went to her brother, 
and said, " Give me the apple ;" but he was silent. Then she 
gave him a box on the ear, and the head tumbled off; at which 
she was frightened, and began to cry and sob. Then she ran to her 
mother and said, " Oh, mother, I have knocked my brother's 
head off/' and she cried and cried, and would not be pacified. 
" Marline," said the Mother, " what have you done ? But he 

J 2 
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•quiet^ SO that nobod j may notice it ; it can't be helped now ; 
we'll bury him under the almond tree." 

Then the mother took the little boy and put him into a boX; 
:and put it under the almond tree ; but little Marline stood by^ 
and cried and cried/and tbe tears all fell into the box. 

Soon the father came home, and sat down to table^ and 
said, "Where is my son?" Then the mother brought in a 
great big dish of stew ; and little Marline cried, and could not 
leave off. Then said the father again, "Where is my son?" 
" Oh," said tlie mother, " he has gone across the country to 
Miitten ; he is going to stop there a bit." 

" What is he doing there ? and why did he not say good- 
bye to me ?" " Oh, he wanted to go, and asked me if he might 
stop there six weeks ; he will be taken care of there." " Ah," 
said the man, " I feel very dull ; that was not right ; he ought 
to have wished me good-bye." With that he began to eat, 
and said to Marline, " What are you crying for ? your brother 
will soon come back." " Oh, wife," said he then, " how delicious 
this tastes ; give me some more !" And he ate till all the broth 
was done. 

Little Marline went to her box, and took from the bottom 
drawer her best silk handkerchief, and carried it outside the 
door, and cried bitter tears. Then she laid herself under the 
almond tree on the green grass ; and when she had laid herself 
there, all at once she felt quite light and happy, and cried no 
more. Then the almond tree began to move, and the boughs 
spread out quite wide, and then went back again; just as when 
one is very much pleased, and claps with the hands. At the 
same time a sort of mist rose from the tree ; in the middle of 
the mist it burned like a fire ; and out of the fire there flew a 
beautiful bird, that sang very sweetly and flew high up in the 
air : and when it had flown away, the almond tree was as it 
had been before. Then little Marline was as light and happy 
as if her brother were alive still ; and went into the house to 
dinner. 
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The bird flew away and perched upon a Goldsmith's house,, 
and began to sing* — 

" My mother killed me ; 
My father grieved for me ; 
My sister, little Marline, 
Wept under the almond tree : 
Kywitt, kywitt, ^Yhat a beautiful bird am I.'* 

The Goldsmith sat in his workshop, and was making a gold 
chain, when he heard the bird that sat upon his roof and sang ; 
and it seemed to him so beautiful. Then he got up, and as he 
stepped over the sill of the door he lost one of his slippers ; but 
he went straight up the middle of the street with one slipper 
and one sock on* He had his leather apron on, and in the one 
hand he had the gold chain and in the other the pincers, and 
the sun shone brightly up the street. He went and stood and 
looked at the bird. " Bird," said he then, " how beautifully 
you can sing. Sing me that song again." " Nay," said the 
bird, " I don't sing twice for nothing. Give me the gold chain 
and I will sing it you again." " There," said the Goldsmith,. 
^' take the gold chain ; now sing me that again." Then the bird 
came and took the gold chain in the right claw, and sat before 
the Goldsmith, and sang — 

" My mother killed me ; 
My father grieved for me ; 
My sister, little Marline, 
Wept under the almond tree: 
Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I.'* 

Then the bird flew off to a Shoemaker, and perched upon 
the roof of his house, and sang— 

" My mother killed me; 
My father grieved for me ; 
My sister, little Marline, ^ 

Wept under the almond tree : 
Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I." 

The Shoemaker heard it, and ran outside the door in his 
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sLirt sleeves and looked up at the roof^ and was obliged to hold 
his hand before his eyes to prevent the sun from blinding him. 
*' Bird," said he, " how beautifully you can sing*." Then he. 
called in at the door, " Wife, come out, here's a bird ; look at 
the bird; he just can sing beautifully." Then he called his 
daughter, and children, and apprentices, servant boy, and maid; 
and they all came up the street, and looked at the bird : oh ! how 
beautiM^ he was, and he had such red and green feathers, and 
round about the throat was all like gold, and the eyes sparkled 
in his head like stars. " Bird," said the Shoemaker, ^' now 
sing me that piece again." " Nay," said the bird, " I don't 
sing twice for nothing ; you must make me a present of soifle- 
thing." " Wife," said the man, " go into the shop ; on the 
top shelf there stands a pair of red shoes, fetch them down." 
The wife went and fetched the shoes. ^^ There, bird," said the 
man ; ^^ now sing me that song again." Then the bird came 
and took the shoes in the left claw, and flew up on to the roof 
again and sang — 

" My mother killed me ; 
My father grieved for me; 
My sister, little Marline, 
Wept under the almond tree : 
Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I." 
• 

And when he had done singing he flew away. The chain 

he had in the right claw, and the shoes in the left claw ; and 

he flew far away to a mill; and the mill went clipp-clapp, 

clipp-clapp, clipp-clapp. And in the mill there sat twenty 

miller's men; tbey were shaping a stone, and chipped away 

hick-hack, hick-hack, hick-hack ; and the mill went clipp-clapp, 

clipp-clapp, clipp-clapp. Then the bird flew and sat on a lime 

tree that stood before the mill, and sang — 

i^ " My mother killed me ; ** 

then one left off; 

" My father grieved for me ; " 
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then two more left off and heard it ; 

" My sister,** 

then again four left off; 

« little Marline," 

now there were only eight chipping away ; 

"Wept under" 

now only five; 

" the almond tree :" 
now only one ; 

" Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I." 

Then the last left off, when he heard the last word. " Bird," 

said he, ^^ how beautifully you sing ! let me too hear that; sing 

me that again." "Nay," said the bird, "I don't sing twice 

for nothing. Give me the millstone, and I will sing it again." 

" Ay," said he, " if it belonged to me alone, you should have 

it." *^ Yes," said the others, " if he sings again he shall have 

it." Then the bird came down, and all the twenty millers 

caught hold of a pole, and raised the stone up, hu, uh, upp, 

hu, uh, upp, hu, uh, upp! And the bird stuck his head 

through the hole, and took it round his neck like a collar, and 

fle.w back to the tree, and sang — 

" My mother killed me ; 
My father grieved for me ; 
My sister, little Marline, 
Wept under the almond tree : 
Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I." 

And when he had done singing he spread his wings, and 
had in his right claw the gold chain, in his left the shoes, and 
round his neck the millstone, and he flew far away to his father's 
house. 

In the room sat the father, the mother, and little Marline, 
at dinner ; and the father said, " Oh dear, how light and happy 
I feel !" " Nay," said the mother, " I am all of a tremble, just 
as if there were going to be a lieavy thunderstorm." But little 
Marline sat and cried and cried, and the bird came flving, and 
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as he perched on the roof^ the father said, ^^ I feel so Uvetf , And 
the sun shines so deliciously outside, it's exactly as if I were 
going to see some old acquaintance again. ^' ^^j/' said the 
wife, " I am so frightened, my teeth chatter, and it's like fire 
in my veins ;" and she tore open her stays ; hut little Marline 
sat in a comer and cried, and held her plate hefore her eyes 
and cried it quite wet. Then the bud perched on the almond 
tree, and sang — 

" My mother killed me ;** 

Then the mother held her ears and shut her eyes, and would 
neither see nor hear ; hut it rumbled in her ears like the most 
terrible sterm, and her eyes burned and twittered like lightning. 

" My father grieved for me ; ** 

^* Oh, mother,'* said the man, ** there is a beautiful bird that 
sings so splendidly ; the sun shines so warm, and everything 
smells all like cinnamon. 

" My sister, little Marline," 

Then Marline laid her head on her knees and cried away ; but 
the man said, " I shall go out, I must see the bird close.'' 
" Oh ! do not go," said the woman ; " it seems as if the whole 
house shook and were on fire." But the man went out and 
looked at the bird. 

" Wept under the almond tree : 
Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I/* 

And the bird let the gold chain fall, and it fell just round the 
man's neck, and fitted beautifully. Then he went in and said, 
"See what an excellent bird it is; it has given me such a 
beautiful gold chain, and it looks so splendid." But the woman 
was so frightened, that she fell her whole length on the floor, and 
her cap tumbled off her head. Then the bird sang again— 

^ My mother killed me ; '* 
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'' Oh that I were a thousand fathoms under the earthy not to 
hear that !" 

" My father grieved for me ;** 

Then the woman fainted. 

" My sister, little Marline," 

'^ Ah/' said Marline, *^ I will go out too, and see if the hird 
will give me something/' and she went out. Then the bird 
threw the shoes down. 

" Wept under the almond tree : 
Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I." 

Then, she was so happy and lively, she put the new red 
shoes on, and danced and jumped back again. " Oh," said she, 
" I was so dull when I went out, and now I am so happy. That 
is a splendid bird; he has given me a pair of red shoes." 

" Well," said the woman, and jumped up, and her hair stood 
on end like flames of fire, " I feel as if the world were coming to 
an end ; I will go out too, and see if it will make me easier." 
And as she stepped outside the door — bang ! the bird threw the 
miQstone on to her head, so that she was completely over- 
whelmed. The father and little Marline heard it, and went out. 
Then a smoke, and flames, and fire rose from the i)lace, and 
when that had passed there stood the little brother; and he 
took his father and little Mai'line by the hand, and all three 
were happy and lively, and went into the house to dinner. 




OLD SULTAN. 



A CEKTAiN Peasant had a ti-usty dog called Sultan,-wlio had 
grown r|tiite old in his service, and had lost all his teeth, so tJiat 
he could not hold anything fast. One day the Peasant stood 
with his wife at the house door and said, "This morning I shall 
shoot old Sultan, for he is no longer of nnv use." His Wife, 
however, compassionating the poor animal, replied, " Well, since 
he has served us so long and so faithfully, I think we may 
very well afford him food for tlie rest of his life." " Eh, 
what ["replied lier husband; "youarenotveiy clever; he-hasnot 
a tooth m his head, and never a thief is afraid of him, so 
lie must trot off. If he has served us, he Las also received 
every day his dinner," 

The poor Dog, lying stretched out in the sun not far from his 
master, heard all he said, and was much trouhled at learning 
that the moiTow would he his last day. He had one good 
friend, the wolf in the forest, to whom he slipt at evening and 
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complained of the sad fate which awaited him. ^ Be of good 
courage, my father," said the Wolf; " I will help you out 
of your trouble. I have just thought of something. Early to- 
morrow morning your master goes haymaking with his wife, 
and they will take with them their child, because no one will 
be left in the house. And while they are at work they will put 
him behind the badge in the shade, and set you by to watch 
him. I will then spring out of the wood and steal away the 
child, and you must run after me hotly as if you were pursuing 
me. I will let it fall and you shall take it back to its parents, 
who will then believe you have saved it, and they will be too 
thanki^ to do you any injury ; and so you will come into gi*eat 
favouP| and they will never let you want again." 

This plan pleased- the Dog, and it was carried out exactly as 
proposed. The Father cried when he saw the Wolf running off 
with the child, but as old Sultan brought it back he was highly- 
pleased, and stroked him and said, " Not a hair of your head 
shall be touched ; you shall eat your meals in comfort to the 
end of your days." He then told his wife to go home and cook 
old Sultan some bread and broth, which would not need biting, 
and also to bring the pillow out of his bed that he might give 
it to him for a resting-place. Henceforth, old Sultan had as 
much as he could wish for himself; and soon afterwards the 
Wolf visited him and congratulated him on his prosperous cir- 
cumstances. ^^ But, my father," said he slily, " you will close 
your eyes if I by accident steal away a fat sheep from your 
master !" ^' Reckon not on that," replied the Dog, " my master 
believes me faithftd ; I dare not give you what you ask." The 
Wolf, however, thought he was not in earnest, and by night 
came slinking into the yard to fetch away the sheep. But the 
Peasant, to whom the Dog had communicated the design of the 
Wolf, caught him and gave him a sound thrashing with the 
flail. The Wolf was obliged to scamper off, but he cried out to 
the Dog, " Wait a bit, you rascal, 3'^ou shall pay for this !" 

The next morning the Wolf sent the Boar to chaUc 
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Dog that they might settle their affair in the forest. Old 
Sultan^ however^ could find no other second than a Gat who had 
only three legs, and, as they went out together, the poor Cat 
limped along holding her tail high in the air &om pain. The 
Wolf and his second were already on the spot selected, but as 
they saw their opponent coming they thought he was bringing 
a great sabre with him, because they saw in front the erect tail 
of the Cat ; and, whenever the poor animal hopped on its three 
legs, they thought nothing else than he was going to take up a 
great stone to throw at them. Both of them, thereupon, became 
very nervous, and the Boar crept into a heap of dead leaves, 
and the Wolf climbed up a tree. As soon as the Dog and Cat 
an-ived on the spot they wandered what had become of their 
adversary. The wild Boar, however, had not quite concealed 
himself, for his ears were sticking out ; and, while the Cat was 
considering them attentively, the Boar twitched one of his ears, 
and the Cat took it for a mouse, and making a spring gave it a 
good bite. At this the Boar shook himself with a great cry, 
and ran away, calling out, " There sits the guilty one, up in the 
tree!'* The Dog and the Cat looked up and saw the Wolf, who 
was ashamed at himself for being so fearful, and, begging the 
Dog's pardon, entered into treaty with him. 




THE SrX SWANS. 



A Kisa was once hunting in a large wood, and pursued his 
game so hotly, thot none of lija courtiers could follow him. But 
when evening' approached he stopped, and looking around him 
perceived that he had lost himself. He sought a path out of 
the forest, but could not find one, and presently he saw an old 
woman with a nodding head, who came up to him. " My good 
woman," said he to her, "can you not ahow me the way out of 
the forest ?" " Oh yes, my lord King," she replied, " I can do 
that very well, hut upon one condition, which if you do not 
fulfil you will never again get out of the wood, hut will die of 
hunger." 

*' What, then, is this condition?" asked the King. 

"T have a daughter," said the old Woman, "who is aa 
beautiful as any one you can find in the whole world, and weU 
deserves to be your bride. Now, if you will make her your 
Queen, I will show you yaui way out of the wood." In the 
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anxiety of his heart the King* co;asented, and the old Wonian led 
him to her cottag-e, where the daughter was sitting by the fire. 
She received the King as if she had expected him, and he saw 
at once that she was very beautiful, but yet she did not quite 
please him, for ho could not look at her without a secret shud- 
dering. However, after all he took the maiden np on his 
horse, and the old woman showed him the way, and the King 
arrived safely at his palace, where the wedding was to be cele- 
brated. 

The King had been married once before, and had seven 
children by his first wife, six boys and a girl, whom he loved 
above everything else in the woiid. He became afraid, soon, 
that the stepmother might not treat them very well, and might 
even do them some great injury, so he took them away to a 
lonely castle which stood in the midst of a forest. This castle 
was so hidden, and the way to it so difficult to discover, that he 
himself could not have found it if a wise woman had not given 
him a ball of cotton which had the wonderful property, when he 
threw it before him, of unrolhng itself and showing him the right 
path. The King went, however, so often to see his dear chil- 
dren, that the Queen noticed his absence, became inquisitive, 
and wished to know what he went to fetch out of the forest. So 
she gave his servants a great quantity of money, and they dis- 
closed to her the secret, and also told her of the ball of cotton 
which alone could show the way. She had now no peace imtil 
she discovered where this ball was concealed, and then she made 
some fine silken shirts, and, as she had learnt of her mother, 
she sewed within each one a charm. One day soon after, when 
the King was gone out hunting, she took the little shirts and 
went into the forest, and the cotton showed her the path. The 
children, seeing some one coming in the distance, thought it was 
their dear father, and ran out towards her full of joy. Then 
she threw over each of them a shirt, which as it touched their 
bodies changed them into Swans, which flew away over the 
forest. The Queen then went home quite contented, and thought 
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she was free of her stepchildren ; but the little girl had not met 
her with the brothers, and the Queen did not know of her. 

The following day the King went to visit his children, but 
he found only the maiden. " Where are your brothers ?" asked 
he. " Ah, dear father," she replied, ^^ they are gone away and 
have left me alone j" and she told him how she had looked out 
of the window and seen them changed into Swans, which had 
flown over the forest; and then she showed him the feathers 
which they had dropped in the courtyard, and which she had 
collected together. The King was much grieved, but he did 
not think that his wife could have done this wicked deed, and, 
as he feared the girl might also be stolen away, he took her 
with him. She was, however, so much afraid of the step- 
mother, that she bagged him not to stop more than one night in 
the castle. 

The poor Maiden thought to herself " This is no longer my 
place, I will go and seek my brothers ;" and when night came she 
escaped and went quite deep into the wood. She walked all night 
long and great part of tbe next day, until she could go no 
further from weariness. Just then she saw a rude hut, and 
walking in she found a room with six little beds, but she dared 
not get into one, but crept imder, and, laying herself upon the 
hard earth, prepared to pass the night there. Just as the sun 
was setting, she heard a rustling, and saw six white Swans 
come flying in at the window. They settled on the ground and 
began blowing one another until they had blown all their 
feathers ofi", and their swan's down stripped off like a shiit. 
Then the maiden knew them at once for her brothers, and 
gladly crept out from under the bed, and the brothers were not 
less glad to see their sister, but their joy was of short duration, 
" Here you must not stay," said they to her ; " this is a robbers' 
hiding-place ; if they should return and find you here, they will 
murder you." " Can you not protect me, then ?" inquired the 
sister. - 

" No," they repHed, " for we can only lay aside our swan's 
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feathers for a quarter of an hour each evening, and for that time 
we retain our human form, but afterwards we resume our usual 
appearance." 

Their sister then asked them with tears, " Can you not be 
restored again?" 

"Oh no," replied they, "the conditions are too difieult. 
For six long y eai's you must neither speak nor laugh, and during 
that time you must sew together for us six little shirts of star- 
flowers, and should there fall a single word from your lips, then all 
3'our labour will be vain." Just as the brother finished speak- 
ing, the quarter of an hour elapsed, and they all flew out of the 
window again like Swans. 

The little sister, however, made a solemn resolution to rescue 
her brothers or die in the attempt ; and she left the cottage, and, 
penetrating deep into the forest, passed the night amid the 
branches of a tree. The next morning she went out and col- 
lected the star-flowers to sew together. She had no one to 
converse with, and as for laughing she had no spirits, so there 
up in the tree she sat, intent only upon her work. After she 
had passed some time there, it happened that the King of that 
country was hunting in the forest, and his huntsmen came 
beneath the tree on which the maiden sat. They called to her 
and asked, "Who art thou?" But she gave no answer. 
"Come down to us," continued they, "we will do thee no 
harm." She simply shook her head, and, when they pressed 
her further with questions, she threw down to them her gold 
necklace, hoping therewith to satisfy them. They did not, 
however, leave her, and she threw down her girdle, but in vain ; 
and even her rich dress did not make them desist. At last the 
hunter himself climbed the tree and brought down the maiden 
and took her before the King. The King asked her, " Who art 
thou ? what dost thou upon that tree ?" But she did not answer, 
and then he asked her, in all the languages that he knew, but she 
remained dumb to all, as a fish. Since, however, she was so 
beautiful, the King's heart was touched, and he conceived for 
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lier a Ettrong affection. Then he put around her his cloak^ and^ 
placing her before him on his hor^e, took her to his castle. 
There he ordered rich clothing to he made for her, and, although 
her beauty shone as the sunbeams, not a word escaped her. 
The King placed her by his side at table, and there her dignified 
mien and manners so won upon him, that he said, ^^ This maiden 
will I to marry, and no other in the world,'' and after some 
days he was united to her. 

Now, the King had a wicked stepmother who was discon- 
tented with his marriage, and spoke evil of the young Queen. 
^^ Who knows whence the wench comes ?" said she. " She who 
cannot speak is not worthy of a King." A year after, when the 
Queen brought her first-bom son into the world, the old woman 
took him away. Then she went to the King and complained 
that the Queen was a murderess. The King, however, would 
not believe it, and suffered no one to do any injury to his wife, 
who sat composedly sewing at her shirts and paying attention 
to nothing else. When a second child was born, the false step- 
mother used the same deceit, but the King again would not listen 
to her words, but said, " She is too pious and good to act so : 
could she but speak and defend herself, her innocence would 
come to light." But when again the third time the old woman 
stole away the child, and then accused the Queen, who answered 
her not a word to the accusation, the King was obliged to give 
her up to be tried, and she was condemned to suffer death by 
fire. 

When the time had elapsed, and the sentence was to be 
carried out, during which sbe had neither spoken nor laughed, 
it was the very day when her dear brothers should be made 
free; the six shirts were also ready, all but the last, which 
yet wanted the left sleeve. As she was led to the scaffold she 
placed the shirts upon her arm, and just os she had mounted it, 
and the fire was about to be kindled, slie looked round, and saw 
six Swans come flying through the air. Her heart leapt for joy 
as she perceived her deliverers approaching, and soon the Swans, 
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flying towards Ler, alighted so near that she was enabled to 
throw over them the shirts, and as soon as she had so done 
their feathers fell off and the brothers stood up alive and well; 
but the youngest wanted his left arm, instead of which he had a 
swan's wing. They embraced and kissed each other, and the 
Queen going to the King, who was thunderstruck, began to 
say, " Now may I speak, my dear husband, and prove to you 
that I am innocent and falsely accused ;" and then she told him 
how the wicked old woman had stolen away and hidden her 
three children. When she had concluded the King was over- 
come with joy, and the wicked stepmother was led to the scaffold 
and bound to the stake and biu'nt to ashes. 

The King and the Queen for ever after lived in peace and 
prosperity with their six brothers. 




BRIAR ROSE. 



In olden times there lived a King and Queen, who lamented day 
by day that they had no children, and yet never a one was 
born. One day, as the Queen was bathing and thinking of her 
wishes, a Frog skipped out of the water, and said to her, " Your 
wish shall be fulfilled, — before a year passes you shall have a 
daughter." 

As the Frog had said, so it happened, and a little girl was 
bom who was so beautiful that the King almost lost his senses, 
but he ordered a great feast to be held, and invited to it not 
only his relatives, friends, and acquaintances, but also all the 
wise women who are kind and affectionate to children. There 
happened to be thirteen in his dominions, but, since he had only 
twelve golden plates out of which they could eat, one had to 
stop at home. The f^te was celebrated with all the magnificence 
possible, and, as soon as it was over, the wise women presented 
the infant with their wonderfiil gifts : one with virtue, another 

e2 
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with beauty, a third with riches, and so on, so that the child 
had everything that is to be desired in the world. Just as 
eleven had given theii* presents, the thirteenth old lady stepped 
in suddenly. She was in a tremendous passion because she had 
not been invited, and, without greeting or looking at any one, 
she exclaimed loudly, " The Princess shall prick herself with a 
spindle on her fifteenth birthday and die !" and without a word 
further she turned her back and left the hall. All were terrified, 
but the twelfth fairy, who had not yet given her wish, then 
stepped up, but because she could not take away the evil wish, 
but only soften it, she said, " She shall not die, but shall fall 
into a sleep of a hundred years' duration." 

The King, who naturally wished to protect his child from 
this misfortune, issued a decree commanding that every spindle 
in the kingdom should be burnt. Meanwhile all the gifts of the 
wise women were fulfilled, and the maiden became so beautiful, 
gentle, virtuous, and clever, that every one who saw her fell in 
love with her. It happened on the day when she was just fifteen 
years old that the Queen and the King were not at home, and 
so she was left alone in the castle. The maiden looked about in 
everyplace, going through all the rooms and chambers just as she 
pleased, untU she came at last to an old tower. Up the nan'ow 
winding* staircase she][tripped until she arrived at a door, in the 
lock of which was a rusty key. This she turned, and the door 
sprang* open, and there in the little room sat an old woman with 
a spindle, spinning flax. ^^ Good day, my good old lady," said 
the Princess, '^ what are you doing here ?" 

" I am spinning," said the old woman, nodding her head. 

"What thing is that which twists round so merrily?" 
inquired the maiden, and she took the spindle to try her hand 
at spinning. Scarcely had she done so when^ the prophecy 
was fulfilled, for she pricked her finger; and at the very same 
moment she fell back upon a bed which stood near in a 
deep sleep. This sleep extended over the whole palace. The 
King and Queen, who had just come in, fell asleep in the hall, 
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and all their courtiers iriththem — ^the horses in the stables^ the 
doves upon the eaves^ the dies upon the walls^ and even the fire 
upon the hearth^ all ceased to stir — the meat which was cooking 
ceased to frizzle^ and the cook at the instant of pulling the hair 
of the kitchen-boy lost his hold and beg'an to snore too. The 
wind also fell entirely^ and not a leaf rustled on the trees round 
the castle. 

Now around the palace a thick hedge of briars began grow* 
ing, which every year grew higher and higher, till the castle 
was.quite hid from view, so that one could not even see the flag 
upon the tower. Then there went a legend through the land of 
the beautiful maiden Briar Hose, for so was the sleeping Princess 
named, and from time to time Princes came endeavouring to 
penetrate through the hedge into the castle; but it was not 
possible, for the thorns held them, as if by hands, and the youths 
w6re unable to release themselves, and so perished miserably. 

After the lapse of many years, there came another King's 
BCfa into the coimtry, and heard an old man tell the legend of 
the hedge of briars : how that behind it stood a castle where 
dept a wondrously beauteous Princess called Briar Rose^ who 
had slumbered nearly a himdred years, and with her the Queen 
and King and all their court. The old man further related what 
he had heard from his grandfather, that many Princes had come 
and tried to penetrate the hedge, and had died a miserable death. 
But the youth was not to be daunted, and, however much the 
old man tried to dissuade him, he would not listen, but cried out, 
'^ I fear not, I will see this hedge of briars !" 

Just at that time came the last day of the hundred years 
when Briar Rose was to wake again. As the young Prince 
approached the hedge, the thorns turned to fine large flowers, 
which of their own accord made a way for him to pass through, 
and again closed up behind him. In the courtyard he saw the 
horses and dogs lying fast asleep, and on the eaves were the 
doves with their heads beneath their wings. As soon as he went 
into the house, there were the flies asleep upon the wall, the cook 
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-still stood with his hand on the hair of the ki&hen-boj, the 
maid at the board with the unplucked fowl in her hand. He 
went on^ and in the hall he found the courtiers lying asleep^ and 
above, by the throne, were the King and Queen. He went on 
further, and all was so quiet that he could hear himself breathe, 
and at last he came to the tower and opened the door of the 
little room where slept Briar Rose. There she lay, looking so 
beautiful that he could not turn away his eyes, and he bent Dver 
her and kissed her. Just as he did so she opened her eyes, 
awoke, and greeted him with smiles. Then they went down 
together, and inmiediately the Xing and Queen awoke, and the 
whole court, and all stared at each other wondrously. Now the 
horses in the stable got up and shook themselves, — ^the dogs 
wagged their tails, — the doves upon the eaves drew their heads 
from under their wings, looked around, and flew away, — ^the 
flies upon the walls began to crawl, the fire to bum brightly and 
to cook the meat, — ^the meat began again to frizzle, — the cook 
gave his lad a box upon the ear which made him call out, — and 
the maid began to pluck the fowl furiously. The whole palace 
was once more in motion as if nothing had occmred, for the 
himdred years' sleep had made no change in any one. 

By-and-by the wedding of the Prince with Briar Rose was 
celebrated with great splendour, and to the end of their lives 
they lived happily and contented. 




KING THRUSH-BEARD. 



A CERTAIN King had a daughter who was beautiful tibove 
all belief, but withal. so proud and haughty, that no suitor was 
good enough for her, and she not only turned back every one 
•who came, but also made game of them all. Once the King 
proclnimed a great festival, and invited thereto irom ftir and 
near all the marriageable young men. When they arrived tbey 
were nil set in a row, according to their rank and standing : 
'first the Kings, then the Princes, the Dukes, the Marquesses, 
4he Earls, aud last of all the Barons. Then the King's daughter 
was led down the rows, but she found something to make 
game of in all. One was too fat. "The wine-tub !'' said she. 
Another was too tall. " Long and lanky has Do grace," she 
remarked. A third was too short and fat. "Too stout to 
have any wits," said she. A fourth was too pale. "Like 
death himself," was her remark ; and a fifth who had a great 
deal of colour she eallfid " a cockatoo." The sixth was not 
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straight enough^ and him she called ^^a green log scorched 
in the oven !" And so she went on, nicknaming every one of 
the suitors^ hut she made particularly merry with a good young 
Bang whose chin had grown rather crooked. " Ha ha !" laughed 
shC; ^^ he has a chin like a thrush's beak/' and after that day 
he went by the name of Thrush-beard. 

The old King^ however^ when he saw that his daughter did 
nothing but mock at and make sport of all the suitors who were 
collected, became very angry, and swore that she should take 
the first decent beggar for a husband who came to the gate. 

A couple of days after this a player came beneath the 
windows to sing and earn some boxmty if he could. As soon as 
the King saw him he ordered him to be called up, and presently 
he came into the room in all his dirty ragged clothes, and sang 
before the Xing and Princess, and when he had finished he 
begged for a slight recompense. The King said, " Thy song 
has pleased me so much that I will give thee my daughter for 
a wtfe." 

The Princess was terribly frightened, but the King said^ 
" I have taken an oath, and mean to perform it, that I will give 
you to the first beggar." All her remonstrances were in vain, 
the priest was called, and the Princess was married in earnest 
to the player. When the ceremony was performed, the King 
said, " Now it cannot be sufiered that you should stop here with 
your husband, in my house ; no ! you must travel about the 
country with him." 

So the beggarman led her away with him, and she was 
forced to trudge along with him on foot. As they came to a 
large forest she asked — 

"To whom belongs this beautiful wood?" 

The echo ^replied — 

" King Thrush-beard the good !" 
Had you taken him, so was it thine.** 
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"Ah, silly," said she, 

'* What a lot had beexx mine 
Had I happily married King Thhish-beardP 

Next th^ came to a meadow, and she asked, 

" To whom belongs this meadow ne green ?" 

" To King Thrush-beard," was again the reply. 

Then they came to a great city, and she asked, 

"To whom does this beautiful town belong?" 

" To King Thrush-beard," said one. 

" Ah, what a simpleton was I that I did not marry him 
when I had the chance !" exclaimed the poor Princess. 

" Come," broke in the Player, " it does not please me, I can 
tell you, that you are always wishing for another husband : am I 
not good enough for you ?" 

By-and-bye they came to a rery small hut, and she said,. 
"Ah, heavens, to whom can this miserable wretched hovel 
belong ?" 

The Player replied, "That is my house, where we shall live 
together." 

The Princess was obliged to stoop to get in at the door, and 
when he was inside she asked, " Where are the servants ?" 
"What, servants!" exclaimed her husband, "you must 
yourself do all that you want done. Now make a fire and 
put on some water, that you may cook my dinner, for I am 
quite tired." 

The Princess, however, understood nothing about making 
fires or cookings and the beggar had to set to work himself, and 
as soon as they had finished their scanty meal they went to 
bed. In the morning the husband woke up his wife very early, 
that she might set the house to rights, and for a couple of days 
they lived on in this way, and made an end of their store. 
Then the husband said, "Wife, we must nc«fc go on in this way 
any longer, stopping here, doing nothing : you must weave some 
iMtfkets." So he went out and eat some osienf and brought 
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them home^ but when his wife attempted to bend them ihe hard 
twigs wounded her hands and made them bleed. . ^^ I see that 
won't suit/' said her husband ^ ^*you had better spin, perhaps 
that will do better." 

So she sat down to spin, but the harsh thread out her tender 
fing^ers very badly, so that the blood flowed freely. ^^ Do you 
see," said the husband, " how you are spoiling yom* work ? I made 
a bad bargain in taku^ you! Now I must try and make 
a business in pots and earthen vessels: you shall sit in the 
market and sell them." 

" Oh, if anybody out of my father s dominions should come 
and see me in the market selling pots," thought the PrinceBS to 
herself, " how they will laugh at me !" 

However, all her excuses were in vain : she must either d6 
that or die with hunger. 

The first time all went well, for the people bought of the 
Princess, because she was so pretty-looking, and not only gave 
her what she asked, but some even laid down their money and 
left the pots behind. On her earnings this day they lived 
for some time as long as they lasted ; and then the husband 
purchased a fresh stock of pots. With these she placed her 
stall at a corner of the market, offering them for sale. All 
at once a drunken hussar came plunging down the street on his 
horse, and rode right into the midst of her earthenware, and 
shattered it into a thousand pieces. The accident, as well it 
might, set her a-weeping, and in her trouble, not knowing what 
to do, she ran home crying, " Ah, what will become of me, what 
will my good man say ?" When she had told her husband hfe 
cried out, "Whoever would have thought of sitting at the 
<jorner of the market to sell earthenware ? but well, I see you 
are not accustomed to any ordinary work. There, leave off 
<jrying; I have been to the King's palace, and asked if they 
were not in want of a kitchenmaid, and they have agreed to 
take you, and there you will live free of cost." 

Now the Princess became a kitchenmaid, and was obliged 



to do 9s the cook bade her, and wasli up the dii'tj thin^. 
Then she put a jar into each of her pockets^ and in them she 
took home what was lejft of what fell to her share of the 
good things, and of these she and her husband made their 
meals. Not many days afterwards it happened that the 
wedding of the King's eldest son was to be celebrated, and 
the poor wife placed herself near the door of the saloon to 
look on. As the lamps were lit and guests more and more 
beautiful entered the room, and all dressed most sumptuously, 
she reflected on her fate with a saddened heart, and repented 
of the pride and haughtiness which had so humiliated and 
impoverished her. Every now and then the servants throw 
her out of the dishes morsels of rich delicacies which they 
carried in, and whose fragrant smells increased her regrets, 
and these pieces she put into her pockets to carry home. 
Presently the King entered, clothed in silk and velvet, and 
having a golden chain round his neck. As soon as he saw 
the beautiful maiden standing at the door he seized her by the 
hand and would dance with her, but she, terribly frightened, 
refused; for she saw it was King Thrush-beard who had 
wooed her, and whom she had laughed at. Her struggles 
were of no avail, he drew her into the ball-room, and there 
tore off the band to which the pots were attached, so that 
they fell down and the soup ran over the floor, while the 
pieces of meat,- &c., skipped about in all directions. When the 
fine folks saw this sight they burst into one universal shout 
of laughter and derision, and the poor girl was so ashamed 
that she wished herself a thousand fathoms below the earth. 
She ran out at the door and would have escaped; but on 
the steps she met a man, who took her back, and when she 
looked at him, lo ! it was King Thrush-beard again. He sj)ake 
kindly to her, and said, " Be not afraid ; I and the musician, 
who dwelt with you in the wretched hut, are one; for love 
of you I have acted thus ; and the hussar who rode in among 
the pots was also myself. All this has taken place in order to 
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hunble your haughty dkpoaitioni and to punidi jaa for jout 
pride^ which led you to mock me.'' 

At these words she wept Intt^ly^ and s&id^ '^I am not 
worthy to be your wife, I have done you so great a wnmg/' But 
he replied, ^^ Those evfl days are passed : we will now celellNrabe 
our marriage." 

Immediately after came the bridemaids, and put on her the 
most magnificent dresses ; and then her &ther and his whole 
court arrived, and wished her happiness on her weddingf-day; 
and now commenced her true joy as Queen of the ciountry 
of King Thrush-beard. 




LITTLE SNOW-WHITE. 



Oncb upon a time in the depth of winter, when the flakes of 
snow were falling like feathers irom the clouds, a Qneen sat at 
her palace window, which had an ebony black frame, stitching^ 
her husband's shirts. WhUe she was thus engaged and looking 
out at the anow she pricked her finger, and three drops of blood 
fell upon the snow. Because the red looked so well upon the 
white, sbe thought to herself, " Had I now but a child as white 
as this snow, as red as this blood, and as black as the wood of 
this frame !" Soon afterwards a little daughter was bom to her, 
who was as white as enow, and red as blood, and with hair as 
black as ebony, and thence she was named " Snow- White," and 
when the child was bom the mother died. 

About a year afterwards the King married another wife, who 
was very beautiful, but so proud and haughty that she could not 
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bear any one to be better-looking than herself. She possessed a 
wonderful mirror; and when she stepped before it and said^ 

'* Oh mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Who is the fairest of us all?" 

it replied— 

"Tliou art the fairest, lady Queen." 

Then she was pleased^ for she knew that the mirror spoke tmlj. 
Little Snow- White, however, grew up, and became pretty 
and prettier, and when she was seven years old her complexion 
was as clear as the noon day, and more beautiful than the Queen 
herself. When the Queen now asked her mirror— 7 

" Oh mirror, mirror on the wall. 
Who is the fairest of us all?" 

it replied— 

"Thou wert the fairest, lady Queen ; 
Snow- White is fairest now, I ween." 

This answer so frightened the Queen that she became quite 
yellow with envy. From that hour, whenever she perceived 
Snow- White, her heart was hardened against her, and she hated 
the maiden. Her envy and jealousy increased so that she had 
no rest day nor night, and she said to a Huntsman, "Take the 
child away into the forest, I will never look upon her again. 
You must kill her, and bring me her heart and tongue for a 
token." 

The Huntsman listened and took the Maiden away, but when 
he drew out his knife to kill her, she began to cry, saying, " Ah, 
dear Huntsman, give me my life ! I will run into the wild forest^ 
and never come home again." 

This speech softened the Hunter's heart, and her beauty so 
touched him that he had pity on her and said, "Well, mn away 
then, poor child ;" but he thought to himself, " The wild beasts 
will soon devour you." Still he felt as if a stone had been taken 
ii'om his heart, because her death was not by his hand. Just at 
that moment a young boar came roaming along to the spot, and 
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as soon as he clapt eyes upon it the Huntsman caught it^ and^ 
killing it, took its tongue and heart and earned them to the Queen 
for a token of his deed. 

But now the poor little Snow-White was left motherless and 
alone, and, overcome with grief, she was bewildered at the sight 
of so many trees, and knew not which way to tuxn. Presently 
she set off running, and ran over stones and through thorns, and 
wild beasts sprang up as she passed them, but they did her no 
harm. She ran on till her feet refused to go farther, and as it 
was getting dark, and she saw a little house near, she entered it 
to rest. In this cottage every thing was very small, but more 
neat and elegant than I can tell you. In the middle stood a 
little table with a white cloth over it, and seven little plates upon 
it, each plate having a spoon and a knife and a fork, and there 
were also seven little mugs. Against the wall were seven little 
beds ranged in a row, each covered witU snow-white sheets. 
Little Snow- White, being both hungry and thirsty, ate a little 
morsel of porridge out of each plate, and drank a drop or two of 
wine out of each glass, for she did not wish to take away the 
-whole share of any one. After that, because she was so tired, 
she laid hei*self down on one bed, but it did not suit ; she tried 
another, but that was too long ; a fourth was too short, a fifth 
too hard, but the seventh was just the thing, and tucking 
herself up in it she went to sleep, first commending herself 
to God. 

When it became quite dark the lords of the cottage came 
home, seven Dwarfs, who dug and delved for ore in the moun- 
tains. They first hghted seven little lamps, and perceived at 
once — for they illumined the whole apartment — that somebody 
had been in, for everything was not in the order in which they 
had left it. The first asked, " Who has been sitting on my chair ?'* 
The second, "Who has been eating off my plate?" The third 
said, "Who has been nibbling at my bread?" The fourth,. 
" Who has been at my pomdge ?" The fifth, " Who has been 
meddling with my fork?" The sixth grumbled out, " Who has 
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been outting with my knife?" The seventh said, ^ Who has 
been drinking out of my glass?'' Then the first lookifig^ round 
began again. ^^ Who has been lying on my bed P* he asked^ fer 
he saw that the sheets were tumbled. At these wottis the 
others came^ and looking at their beds cried out too^ '' Some one 
has been lying in our beds !" But the seyenth little man, running 
up to hiS; saw Snow- White sleeping in it ; so he called his com- 
panions, who shouted with wonder and held up their seren 
torches, so that the light fell upon the maiden. ^^ Oh heayens ! 
oh heavens !" said they, " what a beauty she is !" and they were 
80 much delighted that they would not awaken her, but left her 
to her repose, and the seventh Dwarf, in whose bed she was, 
slept with each of his fellows one hour, and so passed the night. 

As soon as morning dawned Snow- White awoke, and was 
quite frightened when she saw the seven little men ; but they 
were very friendly, and asked her what she was called. '' My 
name is Snow- White," was her reply. '' Why have you entered 
our cottage ;" they asked. Then she told them how her step- 
mother would have had her killed, but the Huntsman had 
spared her life, and how she had wandered about the whole day 
until at last she had found their house. When her tale was 
finished the Dwarfs said, ^^ Will you see after our household ; 
bo our cook, make the beds, wash, sew, and knit for us, and keep 
everything in neat order ? if so, we will keep you here, and you 
shall want for nothing." 

And Snow- White answered, "Yes, with all my heart and 
will ;" and so she remained with them, and kept their house in 
order. In the mornings the Dwarfs went into the mountains 
and searched for ore and gold, and in the evenings they came 
home and found their meals ready for them. During the day 
the maiden was left alone, and therefore the good Dwarfs warned 
her and said, ^^ Be careful of your stepmother, who will soon 
know of your being here; tlierefore let nobody enter the 
cottage." 

The Queen meanwhile, supposing she had eaten the heart 
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and tongue of her daughter-m-law^ did not think but that she 
was above all comparison the most beautiful of every one around. 
One day she stepped before her mirror^ and said-** 

" Oh mirror, mirror on the waU, . 
Who is the fairest of us all?" 

and it replied — 

'^"[^hoa wert the fairest, lady Queen ; 
Snow- White is fairest now, I ween. 
Amid the forest, darkly green, 
She lives with Dwarfs— the hills hetween." 

This reply frightened her, for she knew that the mirror spoke 
the truth, and she perceived that the Huntsman had deceived 
her, and that Snow- White was still alive. Now she thought 
and thought how she should accomplish her purpose, for, so long 
as she was not the fairest in the whole country, jealousy left her 
no rest. At last a thought struck her, and she dyed her face 
and clothed herself as a pedlar woman, so that no one could 
recognise her. In this disguise she went over the seven hills to 
the seven Dwarfs, knocked at the door of the hut, and palled out, 
^^Fine goods for sale ! beautiful goods for sale !" Snow- White 
peeped out of the window and said, "Good day, my good 
woman, what have you to sell ?" " Fine goods, beautiful goods !" 
she replied, " stays of all colours ;" and she held up a pair 
which was made of variegated silks. " I may let in this honest 
woman," thought Snow- White ; and she unbolted the door and 
bargained for one pair of stays. " You can't think, my dear, 
how it becomes you !" exclaimed the old woman, " Come, let 
me lace it up for you," Snow- White suspected nothing and let 
her do as she wished, but the old woman laced her up so quickly 
and so tightly that all her breath went, and she fell down like 
one dead. " Now," thought the old woman to herself, hastening 
away, " now am I once more the most beautiful of all !" 

Not long after her departure, at eventide, the seven Dwarfe 
came home, and were much frightened at seeing their dear little 
maid lying on the groimd, and neither moving nor breathing, 
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as if she were dead. They raised her up, and when i^ey saw she 
was laced too tight they cut the stays in pieces, and presently 
she hegan to breathe again, and by little and little she revived. 
When the Dwarfs now heard what had taken place, they said, 
^^ The old pedlar woman was no other than your wicked mother- 
in-law : take more care of yourself, and let no one enter when we 
are not with you." 

Meanwhile the old Queen had reached home, and, going 
before her mirror, she repeated her usual words — 

" Oh mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Who is the fairest of us all?" 

and it replied as before — 

" Thoa wert the fairest, lady Queen ; 
Snow-White is fairest now, I ween. 
Amid the forest, darkly green, 
She lives with Dwarfs— the hiUs hetween." 

As soon as it had finished, all her blood rushed to her hear^ 
for she was so frightened to hear that Snow- White was yet 
living. ^^ But now," thought she to herself, "will I contrive 
something which shall destroy her completely." Thus saying, 
she made a poisoned comb, by arts which she understood, and, 
then disguising herself, she took the form of an old widow. 
She went over the seven hills to the house of the jseven Dwarfs, 
and, knocking at the door, called out, " Good wares to sell to- 
day !" Snow- White peeped out and said, " You must go further^ 
for I dare not let you in." 

" But still you may look," said the old woman, dmwing out 
her poisoned comb and holding it up. The sigbt of this pleased 
the maiden so much, that she allowed herself to be persuaded 
and opened the door. As soon as she had made a purchase the 
old woman said, " Now let me for once comb you properly," 
and Snow-White consented, but scarcely was the comb drawn 
through the hair when the poison began to work, and the 
maiden soon fell down senseless. "You pattern of beauty,.'* 
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cHed the wicked old Queen^ *' it is now all over with yon/' and 
so saying she departed. 

Fortunately, evening soon camo, and the seven Dwarfs 
returned, and as soon as they saw Snow-Whjte lying, like dead, 
upon the ground, they suspected the old Queen, and soon dis- 
covering the poisoned comb, they immediately drew it out, and 
the maiden very soon revived and related all that had happened^ 
Then they warned her again against the wicked stepmother^ 
and bade her to open the door to nobody. 

Meanwhile the Queen on her arrival home had again con- 
sulted her mirror, and received the same answer as twice before.. 
This made her tremble and foam with rage and jealousy, and 
she swore Snow- White should die if it cost her her own life. 
Thereupon she went into an inner secret chamber where no one 
could enter, and there made an apple of the most deep and 
subtle poison. Outwardly it looked nice enough, and had rosy 
cheeks which would make the mouth of every one who looked 
at it water ; but whoever ate the smallest piece of it would 
surely die. As soon as the apple was ready, the old Queen 
again dyed her face, and clothed herself like a peasant's wife, 
and then over the seven mountains to the seven Dwarfs she made 
her way. She knocked at tbe door, and Snow-White stretched 
out her head and said, " I dare not let any one enter ; the seven 
Dwarfs have forbidden me.^ 

"That is hard for me," said the old woman, "for I 
must take back my apples; but there is one which I will 
give you." 

" No," answered Snow-White, " no, I dare not take it." 

"What! are you afraid of it?" cried the old woman^ 
"there, see, I will cut the apple in halves; do you eat the red- 
cheeks, and I will eat the core." (The apple was so artfully 
made that the red-cheeks alone were poisoned.) Snow-White 
very much wished for the beautiful apple, and when she saw the 
.woman eating the core she could no longer resist, but, stretching 
out her hand, took the poisoned part. Scarcely had she placed 

l2 
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a piece in her mouth when she fell down dead upon the groand. 
Then the Queen^ looking at her with glittering ejes, and 
laughing hitterly, exclaimed^ ^' White as snow, red as Uood, 
black as ebony ! this time the Dwar& cannot re-awaken yon." 
When she reached home and consulted her mirror— 

" Oh mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Who is fairest of ns all ?" 

it answered — 

"Thon art the fairest, lady Qnoen.** 

Then her enTious heart was at rest; as peacefully as an enyioos 
heart can rest. 

When the little Dwarfs returned home in the eyening, they 
found Snow- White lying on the ground, and there appeared to 
be no life in her body : she seemed to be quite dead. They 
raised her up and searched if they could find anything poisoiions; 
unlaced her, and even uncombed her hair, and washed her with 
water and with wine ; but nothing availed : the dear child was 
really and truly dead. Then they laid her upon a bier, and 
all seven placed themselves around it, and wept and wept for 
three days without ceasing. Afterwards they would bury her, 
but she looked still fresh and lifelike,'and even her red cheeks had 
not deserted her, so they said to one another, " We cannot bury 
her in the black ground," and they ordered a case to be made of 
transparent glass. In this, one could view the body on all sides, 
and the Dwarfs wrote her name with golden letters upon the 
glass, saying that she was a King's daughter. Now they 
placed the glass case upon the ledge of a rock, and one of 
them always remained by it watching. Even the beasts be- 
wailed the loss of Snow-White; first came an owl, then a 
raven, and last of all a dove. 

For a long time Snow- White lay peacefully in her case, and 
changed not^ but looked as if she were only asleep, for she was 
still white as snow, red as blood, and black-haired as ebony. 
By-and-bye it happened that a King's son was travelling in the 
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forest, and came to the Dwarfs' house to pass the night. Ha 
soon perceived the glass case upon the rock, and the beautiful 
maiden lying within, and he read also the golden inscription, 

When he had examiped it he said to the Dwarfe, ^^het 
me have this pase, and I will pay you what you like 
for it" 

But the Dwarfs replied, " We will not sell it for all t^e 
gold in the world." .. \ 

" Then give it to me," said the Prince, "for I cannot liye 
without Snow- White. I will honour and protect her so long as 
I live." 

When the Dwarfs saw he was so much in earnest, they 
pitied him, and at last gave him the case, and the Prince 
ordered it to be carried away on the shoulders of one of his 
attendants. Presently it happened that they stumbled over a 
rut, and with the shock the piece of poisoned apple which lay 
in Snow- White's mouth fell out. Very soon she opened her 
eyes, and, raising the lid of the glass case, she rose up and 
asked, " Where am I ?" 

Full of joy, the Prince answered, " You are safe with me ;" 
and he related to her what she had suffered, and how he would 
rather have her than any other for his wife, and he asked her to 
accompany him home to the castle of the King his father. 
Snow- White consented, and when they arrived there the wedding 
between them was celebrated as speedily as possible, with all 
the splendour and magijificence proportionate to the happy 
event. 

By chance the old mother-in-law of Snow- White was also 
invited to the wedding, and, when she was dressed in all her 
finery to go, she first stepped in front of her mirror and asked — 

" Oh mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Who is fairest of us all ?" 

and it replied — 

"Thon wert the fairest, oh lady Queen ; 
The Prince's bride is more fair, I ween." 
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At these words the old Queen was in a fury, and was so terribly 
mortified that she knew not what to do with herself. At first 
she resolyed not to go to the wedding, hut she could not resist 
the wish for a sight of the young Queen, and as soon"* as she 
entered she recognised Snow- White, and was so terrified with 
rage and astonishment that she remained rooted to the ground. 
Just then a pair of red-hot iron shoes were brought in with a 
pair of tong^ and set before her, and these she was forced to 
put on and to dance in them till she fell down dead. 




THE KNAPSACK, THE HAT, AND THE HOEN. 



Once upon a time there were tliree brothers who every day 
sank deeper nnd deeper in poverty, until at last their need was 
BO g^at that thej were in danger of death from starvation, 
having nothing to bite or break. So they said to one another, 
" We cannot go on in this way ; we had better go forth into the 
wide world and seek our fortunes," .JVith these words they got 
up and set out, and travelled many a long mile over gi-een fields 
and meadows without happening with any luck. One day they 
-amved in a lai^ forest, and in the middle of it they found a 
hill, which, on their nearer approach, they saw was all silver. 
At this sight the eldest brother said, "Now I have met with 
my expected good fortune, and I desire nothing better." And, 
so saying, he took as much of the silver as he could carry and 
-turned back again to his house. 

The others, however, said, "We desire something better 
than mere silver ;" and they would not touch it, but went on 
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further. After they had travelled a couple of days longer^ 
they came to another hill, which was all gold. There the 
second brother stopped, and soon became quite dazzled at the 
sight. " What shall I do ?" said he to himself, " shall I take 
as much gold as I can, that I may have enough to live upon, or 
shall I go further still ? " At last he came to a conclusion, and, 
putting what he could in his pockets, he bade his brother good- 
bye and returned home. The third brother said, however, 
" Silver and gold will I not touch ; I will seek my fortune yet; 
perhaps something better than all will happen to me." 

So he travelled along for three days alone, and at the end 
of the third he came to a great forest, which was a great deal 
more extensive than the former, and so much so that he could 
not find the end j and, moreover, he was almost perished with 
hunger and thirst. He climbed up a high tree to discover if 
he could by chance find an outlet to the forest ; but so fi^ as his 
eyes coiUd reach there was nothing but tree-tops to be seen. 
His hunger now began to trouble him very much, and he 
thought to himself, " Could I now only for this once have a 
good meal, I might get on." Scarcely were the words out of 
his mouth when he saw, to his great astonishment, a napkin 
imder the tree, spread over with all kinds of good food, very 
grateful to his senses. "Ah, this time," thought he, "my 
wish is fulfilled at the very nick 3" and, without any consideoiti- 
tion as to who brought or who cooked the dishes, he sat himself 
down and ate to his heart's content. When he had finished, 
he thought it would be a shame to leave such a fine napkin in 
the wood, so he packed it up as small as he could and carried it 
away in his pocket. After this he went on again, and as he felt 
hungry towards evening he wished to try his napkin; and, 
spreading it out, he said aloud, " I should like to see you again 
spread with cheer ;" and scarcely had he spoke when as many 
dishes as there was room for stood upon the napkin. At the 
sight he exclaimed, " Now you are dearer to me than a mountain 
of silver and gold, for I perceive you are a wishing-cloth ;" but^ 
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however, Le was not yet satisfied, but would go farther and 
seek his fortune. 

The next evening he came up with a Charcoal-burner, who 
was busy with his coals, and who was roasting some potatoes at 
his fire for his supper. " Gowl evening, my black fellow," said 
our hero, " how*do you find yourself in your solitude ?" *^ One 
day is like another," replied he, "and every night potatoes; 
have you a mind for some ? if so, be my guest." 

"Many thanks," replied the traveller, "but I will not 
deprive you of your meal ; you. did not reckon on having a 
guest; but, if you have no objection, you shall yourself have an 
invitation to supper." "Who will invite me?" asked the 
Charcoal-burner, " I do not see that you have got anything 
with you, and there is no one in a circuit of two hours' walk 
who could give you anything." 

" And yet there shall be a meal," returned the other, " better 
than you have ever seen." 

So saying, he took, out his napkin, and spreading it on the 
ground said, " Cloth, cover thyself !" and immediately meats 
boiled and baked, as hot as if just out of the kitchen, were 
spread about; The Charcoal-burner opened his eyes wide, but did 
not stare long, but soon began to eat away, cramming his black 
mouth as iiiU as he could. When they had finished, the man, 
smacking his lips, said, " Come, your cloth pleases me ; it woxdd 
be very convenient for me here in the wood, where I have no 
one to cook. I will strike a bargain with you. There hangs a 
soldier's knapsack, which is certainly both old and shabby; but 
it possesses a wonderful virtue, which, as I have no more use 
for, I will give you in exchange for your cloth." 

" But first I must know in what this wonderful virtue 
consists," said the traveller. 

" I will tell you," replied the other. " If you tap thrice with 
your fingers upon it, out will come a corporal and six men, 
armed from head to foot, who wUl do whatsoever you command 
them." 
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" In faith/' cried our hero, " I do not think I can do better ; 
let us change f and, giving the man his wishing-cloth, he took 
the knapsack off its hook and strode away with it on his back. 

He had not gone very far before he wished to try the virtue 
of his bargain; so he tapped upon it, and immediately the 
seven wan*iors stepped before him, and the leader asked h]» 
commands. ^^ What does my lord and master desire ?" 

^^ March back quickly to the Charcoal-burner, and demand 
my wishing-cloth again," said our hero. 

The soldiers wheeled round to the left, and before very long 
they brought what he desired, having taken it from the collier 
without so much as asking his leave. This done, he dismissed 
them, and travelled on again, hoping his luck might jshiue 
brighter yet. At sunset he came to another Charcoal-burner, 
who was also preparing his supper at the fire, and asked, " Will 
you sup with me ? Potatoes and salt, without butter, is all I 
have ; sit down if you choose." 

^^No," replied the traveller; "this^time you shall be my 
^est ;" and he unfolded his cloth, which was at once spread 
with the most delicate fare. They ate and drank together, and 
soon got veiy meny; and when their meal was done the 
Charcoal-bumer said, ^^ Up above there on that board lies an 
old worn-out hat, which possesses the wondei'ful power, if one 
puts it on and presses it down on Lis head, of causing, as it 
were, twelve field-pieces to go off, one after the other, and shoot 
down all that comes in their way. The hat is of no use to me in 
that way, and therefore I should like to exchange it for your 
cloth." 

" Oh ! I have no objection to that," replied the other ; and, 
taking the hat, he left his wishing-cloth behind him ; but he 
had not gone very far before he tapped on his knapsack, and 
bade the soldiers who appeared to fetch it back from his guest. 

" Ah," thought he to himself, " one thing happens so soon 
upon another, that it seems as if my luck would have no end." 
And his thoughts did not deceive him; for he had scarcely 
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oe another day's journey when he met with a third Charcoal- 
rnSr^ who invited liim^ as the others had; to a potato supper. 
GiLwever; he spread out his wishing-cloth^ and the feast pleased 
B Charcoal-hurner so well, that he offered him in retm^i for 
I doth a horn, which had still more wonderful properties than 
iher the knapsack* or hat^ for, when one hlew it, every wall 
d fortification fell down before its blast, and even whole 
lages and towns were overturned. For this horn he gladly 
ive his cloth, but he soon sent his soldiers back for it ; and 
IV he had not only that, but also the knapsack, the hat, and 
ehom. 

*' Now," said he, " I am a made man, and it is high time 
at I should return home and see how my brothers get on." 

When he arrived at the old place, he found his brothers had 
ilt a splendid palace with their gold aud silver, and were 
ing in clover. He entered their house ; but because he came 
with a coat torn to rags, the shabby hat upon his head, and 
6 old knapsack on his back, his brothers would not own him. 
iey mocked him, saying, " You pretend to be our brother ; 
by, he despised silver and gold, and sought better luck for 
mself ; he would come accompanied like a mighty king, not 

a beggar !" and they hunted him out of doors. 

This treatment put the poor man in such a rage, that he ^ 
Locked upon the knapsack so many times till a .hundred and 
ifcy men stood before him in rank and file. He commanded 
em to suiToimd his brothers' house, and two of them to 
ke hazel sticks and thrash them both until they knew who 

was. They set up a tremendous howling, so that the people 
a to the spot and tried to assist the two brothers ; but they 
uld do nothing against the soldiers. By-and-bye the King 
nself heard the noise, and he ordered out a captain and troop 

drive the disturber of the peace out of the city ; but the 
in, with liis knapsack, soon gathered together a greater 
mpany, who beat back the captain and his men, and sent 
em home with bleeding noses. At this the Kmg said, *^ This 
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vagabond fellow shall be driven away j" and the next day lie 
sent a larger troop against him ; but they fared no better than 
the first. The beggar^ as he was called^ soon ranged more men 
in opposition^ and; in order to do the work quicker^ he pressed 
his hat down upon his head a couple of times ; and immediately 
the heavy guns, began to play, and soon beat down all the King's 
people, and put the rest to flight. '^ Now," said our hero, ** I 
will never make peace till the King gives me his daughter to 
wife, and he places me upon the throne as ruler of his whdie 
dominion." This vow which he had taken he caused to be 
communicated to the King, who said to his daughter, '^ Mugt is 
a hard nut to crack ; what is there left to me but that I do as 
this man desires ? If I wish for peace, and to keep the crown 
upon my head, I must yield." 

So the wedding was celebrated; but the Princess was 
terribly vexed that her husband was such a common man, iuad 
wore not only a very shabby hat, but also carried about with 
him everywhere a dirty old knapsack. She determined to g^t 
rid of them ; and day and night she was always thinking how 
to manage it. It struck her suddenly that perhaps his 
wonderful power lay in the knapsack ; so she flattered, caressed 
him, sapng, " I wish you would lay aside that dirty knapsack; 
it becomes you so ill that I am almost ashamed of you." 

^^Dear cbild," he repHed, "this knapsack is my greatest 
treasure; as long as I possess it I do not fear the greatest 
power on earth;" and he further told her all its wonderful 
powers. When he had finished, the Princess fell on his neck 
as if she would kiss him ; but she craftily untied the knapsack, 
and, loosening it from his shoulders, ran away with it. As soon 
as she was alone she tapped upon it, and ordered the warriors 
who appeared to bind fast her husband and lead him out of the 
royal palace. They obeyed ; and the false wife caused other 
soldiers to march behind, who were instructed to hunt the poor 
man out of tbe kingdom. It would have been all over with 
him had he not still possessed the hat, which he pressed down 
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on his head as soon as his hands w^ free ; and immediatel j the 
cannons beg^aji to go off, and demdi^hed all before them. The 
Princess herself was at last oUiged to go and beg pardon of 
her husband. He at last conagpted to make peace, being 
moveft by her supplications and joomises to behave better in 
future } and she acted so lovingly, and treated him so well for 
some time after, that he entrusted her with the secret, that 
although he might be deprived of the knapsack, yet so long as 
he had the hat no one could oTercome him. As soon as she 
knew this, she waited until^ he was asleep and then stole away 
the hat, and caused her husband to be thrown into a ditch. 
The horn, however, was still left to him; and, in a great 
passion, he blew upon it such a blast that in a minute down^ 
came tumbling the walls, forts, houses, and palaces, and buried 
the King and his daughter in the ruins. Luckily he ceased to 
blow for want of breath ; for had he kept it up any longer all 
the houses would have been overturned, and not one stone left " 
upon another. After this feat nobody dared to oppose him, 
and he set himself up as King over the whole country. 




RUMPELSTILTSKIN. 



There was once a poor Miller who had a beautiful daughter; 
and one day, having to go to speak with t!ie King, he said, in 
order to make himself appear of consequence, tljat he had a 
daughter who could spin straw into gold. The King was very 
fond of gold, and thought to himself, " That is an art which 
would please itie very wellj" and so he said to the Miller, "If 
your daughter ia so very clever, bring her to the castle in the 
morning and I will put her to the proof." 

As soon as she arrived the King led her into a chamber 
which was full of straw ; and, giving her a wheel and a reel, he 
said, " Now set yourself to work, and if you have not spun tliia 
straw into gold by an early hour to-morrow you must die." 
With these words he shut the room door and left the maiden 
alone. 

There she sat for a long time, thinking how to save her life ; 
for she understood nothing of the art whereby straw might be 
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spun into gold; and her grief became stronger and stronger, 
till at last she began to weep. All at once the door opened and 
in stepped a little Man, who said, " Good evening, fair maiden ; 
why do you weep so sore ?" " Ah," she replied, " I must spin 
this sCraw into gold, and I am sure I don't know how." 

The little Man asked, " What will you give me if I spin it 
for you?" 

'^ My necklace," said the maiden. 

The Dwarf took it, placed himself in front of the wheel, and 
whirr, whirr, whirr, three times round, and the bobbin was full. 
Then he set up another, and whirr, whirr, whirr, thrice round 
again, and a second bobbin was ftdl ; and so he went all night 
long imtil all the straw was spun and the bobbins were full of 
gold. At sunrise the King came, very much astonished to see 
the gold; the sight of which gladdened him but did not make 
his heart less covetous. He caused the maiden to be led into 
another room, still larger, full of straw; and then he bade her 
spin it into gold during the night if she valued her life. The 
maiden was again quite at a loss what to do ; but while she 
cried the door opened suddenly, as before, and the Dwarf 
appeared and asked her what she would give him in return for 
his assistance. " The ring off my finger," she replied. The 
little Man took the ring and began to spin at once, and by the 
morning all the straw was changed to glistening gold. The 
King was rejoiced above measure at the sight of this, but still 
he was not satisfied ; but, leading the maiden into another still 
larger room full of straw as the others, he said, " This yon 
must spin during the night ; but if you accomplish it you shall 
be my bride." " For," thought he to himself, " a richer wife 
thou canst not have in all the world." 

When the maiden was left alone, the Dwarf again appeared, 
and asked for the third tune, " What will you give me to do 
this for you ?" 

"I have nothing left that I can give you," sighed the 
maiden. 
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^^Then promise me your first-bom child if jou become 
Queen/' said he. 

The Miller's daughter thought, ^' Who can tell if that will 
ever happen ?" and, ignorant how else to help herself out of her 
trouble, she promised the Dwarf what he desired ; and he 
immediately set about and finished the spinning. When 
morning came, and the King found all he had wished for done, 
he celebrated his weddings and the fair Miller's daughter 
became Queen. 

About a year after the marriage, when she had ceased to think 
about the little Dwarf, she brought a fine child into the world; 
and suddenly, soon after its birth, the very man appeared and 
demanded what she had promised. The frightened Queen 
offered him all the riches of the kingdom if he would leare her 
her child ] but the Dwarf answered, '^ No ; something human 
is dearer to me than all the wealth of the world." 

The Queen began to weep and groan so much, that the 
Dwarf compassionated her, and said, ^^ I 'will leave you three 
days to consider ; if you in that time discover my name you 
shall keep your child." 

All night long the Queen racked her brains for all the 
names she could think of, and sent a messenger through the 
country to collect far and wide any new names. The following 
morning came the Dwarf, and she began with "Caspar," 
^^ Melchior," " Baltbassar," and all the odd names she knew ; 
but at each the little Man exclaimed, " That is not my name." 
The second day the Queen inquired of all her people for 
uncommon and curious names, and called the Dwarf " Ribs-of- 
beef," "Sheep-shank," "Whalebone;" but at each he said, 
" That is not my name." The third day the messenger came 
back and said, " I have not foimd a single new name ; but as I 
came to a high mountain near the edge of the forest, whe e 
foxes and hares say good night to each other, I saw there a little 
house, and before the door a fire was burning, and round this 
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fire a very cuiious little aua was dancing on one leg^ and 
shouting — 

<' To-daj I stew, and then I'll bake, 
To-moROir I dtell the Queen's child take ; 
Ah ! horn iamoxia it is that nobody knows 
That my vame is Bampelstiltskin." 

When the Qi&een heard this she was very glad ; for now she 
knew the name; mod eoon after came the Dwarf; and asked^ 
^^ Now, my lady Queen, what is my name*?" 

Pirst she said, *' Are you called Conrade ?" " No." 

«Are you called Hal?" ^^No." 

" Are you called Rumpelstiltskin r 

" A witch has told you ; a witch has told you !'* shrieked 
the little Man ; and stamped his right foot so hard in the ground 
with rage that he could not draw it out again. Then he took 
hold of his left leg with both his hands, and pulled away so 
hard that his right came off in the struggle, and he hopped 
away howling terribly. And from that day to this the Queen 
has heard no more of her troublesome visitor. 



■A 




Once upon & time tbere lived a real old Witch who had two 
daughters, one ugly and wicked, whom she loved very much, 
because she was her own child, and the other fair and good, 
whom she hated, because she was her stepdaughter. One day 
the stepchild wore a very pretty apron, which bo pleased the 
other that she turned jealous, and told her mother she must and 
would have the apron. " Be quiet my child," said she, " you 
shall have it, your sister has long deserved death. To-night, 
when she is asleep, I will come and cut off her head ; but, take 
care that you lie nearest the wall, and push her quite to the 
. side of the bed." 

Luckily the poor maiden, hid in a comer, heard this speech, 
or she would have been mimlered ; but all day long she dared 
not go out of doors, and when bedtime came she was forced to 
lie in the place fixed for her : but happOy the other sister soon 
went to sleep, and then she contrived to change places and get 
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quite close to the wall. At midnight the old Witch sneaked in^ 
holding in her right hand an axe^ while with her left she felt 
for her intended victim^ and then raising the axe in hoth her 
hands she chopped off the bead of her own daughter. 

As soon as she went away, the maiden got up and went to 
her sweetheart, who was called Boland, and knocked at his 
door. When he came out she said to him, ^^ Dearest Roland, 
we must flee at once, my stepmother would have killed me, 
but in the dark she has murdered her own child : if day comes, 
and she discovers what she has done, we are lost." 

" But I advise you," said Boland, ^^ first to take away her 
magic wand, or we cannot save ourselves if she should follow 
and catch us." 

So the maiden stole away the wand, and taking up the head 
dropped three drops of blood upon the ground : one before the 
bed, one in the kitchen, and one upon the step : this done, she 
hurried away with her lover. 

When the morning came and the old Witch had dressed 
herself, she called to her daughter and would have given her 
the apron, but no one came. '^ Where are you ?" she called. 
" Here upon the step," answered one of the drops of blood* The 
old woman went out, but, seeing nobody on the step, she called 
a second time, " Where are you ?" " Hi, hi, here in the kitchen, 
I am warming myself," rephed the second drop of blood. She 
went into the kitchen, but could see nobody, and once again she 
cried, " Where are you ?" 

'^ Ah ! here I sleep in the bed," said the third drop, and she 
entered the room, but what a sight met hei* eyes ! There lay 
her own child covered with blood, for she herself had cut off 
her head. 

The old Witch flew into a terrible passion, sprang out of the 
window, and looking &x and near presently spied out her 
stepdaughter, who was hurrying away with Roland. "That 
won't help you !" she shouted, " were you twice as far you should 
not escape me." So saying, she drew on her boots, in which 
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she went an hour's walk with every stride^ and before long she 
overtook the fugitives. But the nuuden, as soon as she saw the 
Witch in sight; changed her dear Holand into a lake with the 
magic wand, and herself into a duck who could swim upon its 
i|urface. When the old Witch arrived at the shore, she threw 
in bread-crumbs, and tried all sorts of means to entice the duck; 
but it was all of no use, and she was obUged to go away at 
evening without accomplishing her ends. When she was g^ne 
the maiden took her natural form, and Roland also, and all 
night long till daybreak they travelled onwards. Then the 
maiden changed herself into a rose, which grew amid a very 
thorny hedge, and Roland became a fiddler. Soon after up 
came the old Witch, and said to him, " Good player, may I break 
off your flower ?" " Oh ! yes," he replied, ^' and I will accom- 
pany you with a tune." In great haste she climbed up the 
bank to reach the flower, and as soon as she was in the hedge 
he began to play, and whether she liked it or not she was obliged 
to dance to the music, for it was a bewitched tune. The quicker 
he played, tiie higher was she obliged to jump, till the thorns 
tore all the clothes off her body, and scratched and wounded 
her so much, that at last she fell down dead. 

Then Roland, when he saw they were saved, said, " Now I 
will go to my father, and arrange the wedding." 

" Yes," said the maiden, " and meanwhile I will rest here^ 
and wait for your return, and, that no one may know me, I will 
change myself into a red stone." 

Roland went away and left her there, but when he reached 
home he fell into the snares laid for him by another maiden, 
and forgot his true love, who for a long time waited his coming ; 
but at last, in sorrow and despair of ever seeing him again, she 
changed herself into a beautiful flower, and thought that perhaps 
some one might pluck her and carry her to his home. 

A day or two after a shepherd who was tending his flock 
in the field chanced to see the enchanted flower, and because it 
was so very beautiful he broke it off, took it with him, and laid 
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it by in his chest. From that day everything prospered in the 
shepherd's house, and manrellons things happened. When he 
arose in the morning' he found all the work already done : the 
room was swept, the chairs and tables dusted, the fire lighted 
upon the hearth, and the water fetched ; when he came home 
at noonday the table was laid, and a good meal prepared 
f(wr him. He could not imagine how it was all done, for he 
could find nobody ever in his house when he returned, and there 
was no place for any one to conceal himself. The good arrange- 
ments certainly pleased him well enough, but he became so 
anxious at last to know who it was, that he went and asked the 
advice of a wise woman. The woman said, " There is some 
witchery in the business ; listen one morning if you can hear 
anything moving in the room, and if you do and can see any- 
thing, be it what it will, throw a white napkin over it, and the 
charm will be dispelled." 

The shepherd did as he was bid, and the next morning, just 
as day broke, he saw his chest open and the flower come out of 
it. He instantly spi'ang up and threw a white napkin over it, 
and immediately the spell was broken, and a beautiful maiden 
stood before him, who acknowledged that she was the hand- 
maid who, as a flower, had put his house in order. She told 
him her tale, and she pleased the shepherd so much, that he 
asked her if she would marry him, but she said " No," for she 
would still keep true to her dear Roland, although he had left 
her 'y nevertheless, she promised still to remain with the shepherd, 
and see after his cottage. 

Meanwhile the time had arrived for the celebration of 
Roland's wedding, and according to the old • custom it was pro- 
claimed through all the country round, that every maiden might 
assemble to sing in honour of the bridal pair. When the poor 
girl heard this, she was so grieved that it seemed as if her heart 
would break, and she would not have gone to the wedding if 
others had not come and taken her with theig. 
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When it came to her tarn to smg, she stepped hack till she 
was quite by herself^ and as soon as she began, Boland jnmped 
up; exclaiming, ^^ I know the Toice, that is the true bride^ no 
other will I have !*' All that he had hitherto forgotten and 
neglected to think of was suddenly brought beck to his heart's 
remembrance; and he would not agam let her go. 

And now the wedding of the fidthfid maiden to the dear 
Roland was celebrated with great magnificence, and, their 
sorrows and troubles being over, happiness became their lot 




THE DOG AND THE SPARROW. 



There ves ouce a shepherd's Dog, which "kai % reiy bad 
master, who never gave Um food enough for his services ; and 
one day, having made up his mind to endure such treatment no 
longer, the Dog left the man's service and took his way, though 
with much sorrow-. On the raad the Dog met a Sparrow, who 
said, "Brother Dog, why are you so glum?" 

The Dog replied, " I am hungry and have nothing to eat." 
" Oh !" rejdied the Sparrow, " come with me and I will soon 
satisfy yon," 

So they went together to the town, and, when they came to 
a butcher's shop, the bird said, "Wait a bit here, I will peck 
you down a piece of meat ;" and flying into the shop, and looking 
round to see that no one observed him, he pecked and pulled at 
a joint which hung just over the window till it fell down. The 
Dog instantly snatched it, and, running into a comer, soon 
devoured it. When be had done, the Sparrow took him to 
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another shop and pecked down a second piece of meat; and^ when 
the Dog had finished this^ the Sparrow asked^ ^^ Are you satisfied 
now, Brother Dog ?" 

"Yes," he replied, "with flesh, but I have touched no 
bread at all yet." 

So the Sparrow, saying, " Thai you shall have if you will 
come with me," led him to a baker^s^ and pushed down a couple 
of loaves, and when the Dog had fioidied them he took him to 
another shop and pushed down more^ As soon as these were 
consumed, the Sparrow asked again if he were satisfied, and the 
dog repBed, ^ Yes ; and now we'll walk awhile round the town." 

Off they started now upon the high road, but, it being very • 
warm weather, they had not walked far before, when, as they 
came to a comer, the Dog said, " I am tired and must go to 
sleep." 

. " Very well," replied the Sparrow ; " meanwhile I will sit on 
this twig." So the Dog laid down in the middle of the road, 
and was soon fast asleep. 

Presently a Carrier came up the road driving a waggon with 
three horses, laden with two casks of wine, and as the Sparrow 
saw that the man did not turn aside, but kept in the middle of 
the road where the Dog lay, called out, " Carrier, take care what 
you do, or I will make you poor !" 

But the Carrier, grumbling to himself, " You make me poor, 
indeed !" cracked his whip and drove the waggon straight on, 
so that the wheels passed over the Dog and killed him. " You 
have killed my brother the Dog, and that shall cost you your 
horse and your cart 1" 

" Horse and cart, indeed!" said the Camer, " what harm can 
you do me?" and he drove on. 

Then the Sparrow, hopping under the waggon-covering, 
pecked at the bunghole of one of the casks, until he worked out 
the cork, so that all the wine ran out without its being perceived 
by the carrier ; but all at once the man looked behind him and 
saw the wine dropping from the cart, and trying the casks 
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foiind that one of them was empty. ^' Ah !" cried he, " now 
I am a poor man !" " Yet not poor enough !" said the Sparrow, 
and^ fijing on to the head of one of the horses, he pecked out 
one of its eyes. V/hen the Carrier saw this he drew out his 
hatchet and tried to hit the bird, but it flew up, and instead, he 
cut his own horse's head, so that it fell down dead. " Ah V* 
cried he, '^ now I am a poor man !" 

" Still nQt poor enough !" said the Sparrow, and, while the 
Carrier, drove further on with his two horses, he crept again under 
the covering of the waggon, and pecked out the bung of the 
second cask, so that all the wine dripped out. When the man 
found this, he exclaimed again, " Ah ! now I am a poor man !" 
but the bird replied, " Not poor enough yet !" and settling on 
the head of the second horse he pecked out its eyes also. Again 
the driver lifted his axe, and made a cut at the Sparrow, which 
flew away, so that the blow fell on his horse and killed it. ^^ Ah I 
now I am poorer still !" cried the man ; but the bird replied, 
" Not yet poor enough !'* and perching on the third horse he 
pecked out its eyes also. In a terrible passion the driver aimed 
a blow with his axe as before at the Sparrow, but unfortunately 
missing, hit his own horse instead, and so killed his third and 
last animal. ^^Ah me! poorer and- poorer!" exclaimed the 
Carrier. 

" Not yet poor enough !" reiterated the Sparrow ; " now I 
will noake you poor at home ;" and so flew away. 

The Carrier was forced to leave his waggon in the road, and 
went home full of rage and passion. " Oh !" said he to his 
wife, " what misfortunes I have had to endure ! my wine has 
all run out, and my horses are all three dead ! woe's me !" 

'' Ah ! my husband," she replied, " and what a wicked bird 
has come to this house : he has brought with him all the birds 
in the world, and there they sit among our corn and are eating 
every ear of it." 

The man stepped out, and, behold, thousands on thousands 
of birds had alighted upon the ground, and had eaten up all the 
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corn^ and among them sat tbe Sparrow. ^^ Ah mo ! I am 
poorer than ever !" he cried. " Still not poor enough^ Carrier; it 
shall cost you your life !" replied the bird as he flew awaj. 

Thus the Carrier lost all his property^ and, now entering the 
kitchen^ he sat down behind the stove and became quite morose 
and savage. The Sparrow^ however, remained outside on the 
window-sill, calling out, " Carrier, it shall cost you your life !" 

At this the man seized his axe and threw it at the Sparrow, 
but he only cut the window-frame in two, without hurting the 
bird. Now the Sparrow hopped in, and, perching on the stove, 
said again, ^' Carrier, it shall cost you your life !" Blinded 
with rage and fury, he only cut the stove with his axe, and, as 
the bird hopped about from one place to another, he pur- 
sued it, and lashed in halves all his furniture, glasses, seats, 
tables, and lastly the walls even of his house, without once 
touching the bird. However, he at length caught it with his hand, 
while his wife asked whether she should kill it. ^^ No," said he, 
^^ that were too merciful : it shall die much more horribly, for I 
will eat it." So saying he swallowed it whole, but it began to 
flutter about in his stomach, and presently came again into his 
mouth, and called out, " Carrier, it shall cost you your life !" 

Thereupon the man handed his wife the axe, saying, ^^ Kill 
the wretch for me dead in my mouth !" His wife took it and 
aimed a blow, but, missing her mark, she struck her husband on 
the head and killed him. Then the SpaiTow flew away and was 
never seen there again. 




THE LITTLE FARMER. 



There was a certiun village, wherein several rich farmers were 
settled, and only one poor one, who was therefore celled " The 
Little Farmer." He had not even a cow, nor moat;; to huy 
it, though he and his wife would have been onlj too happy to 
hare had one. One day he said to her, " A good thought Las 
jiist strack me ; our father-in-law, the carver, can make us a 
calf out of wood and paint It hrown, so that it will look like any 
other : in time perhaps it will grow big and become a cow." 
Thia proposal pleased his wife, and the carver was instructed 
BccoT^gly, and he cut out the calf, painted it as it should be, 
and ao made it that its head was bent down as if eating. 

When the next morning the cows were driven out to 
pasture, the Farmer called the Shepherd in, and said, " See, I 
have here a little calf, but it is so small that it must as yet be 
carried." The Shepherd swd, "Very well," and, taking it under 
his arm, carried it down to the meadow and set it among the 
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grass. All day the calf stood there as if eating, And the 
Shepherd said, " It will soon grow big and go alone : only 
see how it is eating." At evening time, when he wanted to 
drive his flocks home, he said to the calf, "Since you can 
stand there to satisfy your hunger, you must also be able 
to walk upon your four legs, and I shall not carry you home in 
my arms." The Little Farmer stood before his house-door 
waiting for his calf, and as the Shepherd drove his herd through 
the village he asked after it. The Shepherd replied, '' It is 
still standing there eating ; it would not listen and come with 
me." The Farmer exclaimed, " Eh, what ! I must have my 
calf!" and so they both went together down to the meadow, 
but some one had stolen the calf, and it was gone. The 
Shepherd said, " Perhaps it has run away itself;" but the 
Farmer replied, " Not so, that won't do for me ;" and, 
dragging him before the mayor, he was condemned for his 
negligence to give the Little Farmer a cow in the place of the 
lost calf." 

Now the Farmer and his wife possessed the long-desired 
cow, and were very glad ; but having no fodder they could give 
her nothing to eat, so that very soon they were obliged to 
kill her. The flesh they salted down, and the skin the Little 
Farmer took to the next town to sell, to buy another calf with 
what he got for it. On the way he passed a mill, where a 
raven was sitting with a broken wing, and out of compassion 
he took the bird up and wrapped it in the skin he was carrying. 
But the weather being just then very bad, a great storm of 
wind and rain falling, he was unable to go further, and turning 
into the mill begged for shelter. The Miller's wife was at 
home alone, and said to the Farmer, " Lie down on that straw," 
and gave him a piece of bread and cheese. The Farmer ate 
it and Jaid down, with his skin near him, and the Miller's 
wife thought he was asleep. Presently in came the parson, 
whom she received well, and invited to sup with her ; but the 
Farmer, when he heard talk of the feast, was vexed that he 
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should have beea treated only to bread and cheese. So the 
woman went down into the cellar and brought up four dishes, 
roast meat^ salad^ boiled meat^ and wine. As thej were sitting 
down to eat there was a knock outside, and the woman 
exclaimed, " Oh, gracious ! there is my husband !" In a great 
hurry she stuck the roast meat into the oven, the wine under 
the pillow, the salad upon the bed, and the boiled meat under 
it, and the parson stepped into a closet where she kept the 
linen. This done, she let in her husband and said, ^^ God be 
praised, you are returned again ! what weather it is, as if the 
world were coming to an end !" 

The Miller remarked the man lying on the straw, and asked 
what the fellow did there. His wife said, " Ah ! the poor fellow 
came in the wind and rain and begged for shelter, so I gave 
him some bread and cheese, and showed him the straw."" 

The husband said he had no objection, but bade her bring 
him quickly something to eat. Tlie wife said, " I have nothing 
but bread and cheese," and her husband told her with that he 
should be contented, and asked the Farmer to come and share his 
meal. The Farmer did not let himself be twice asked, but got 
up and ate away. Presently the Miller remarked the skin 
lying upon the ground, in which was the raven, and asked, 
*^What have you there?" The Farmer replied, '^I have a 
truth-teller therein." " Can it tell me the truth too ?" inquired 
the Miller* 

" Why not ?" said the other, ^^ but he will only say four 
things, and the fifth he keeps to himself." The Miller was 
curious and wished to hear it speak, and the Farmer squeezed 
the raven's head, so that it squeaked out. The Miller then 
asked, " What did he say ?" and the Farmer replied, " The first 
is, under the piUow lies wine." '^ That is a rare tell-tale!" cried 
the Miller, and went and found the wine. ^^Now again," 
said he. The Farmer made the raven croak again, and said, 
^^ Secondly, he declares there is roast meat in the oven." 
^^ That is a good tell-tale !'^ again cried the Miller, and, opening 
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the oven, he took out the roast meat. Then the Farmer made 
the raven croak again, and said, '^Tor the third thing, he 
declares there is salad on the hed.'' 

'^ That is a good tell-tale l" cried the Miller, and went and 
found the salad. Then the Farmer made his hird croak once 
more, and said, '^ For the fourth thing, he declares there is 
boiled meat under the bed." 

^^ That is a capital tell-tale !" cried the Miller, while he went 
and found as it said. 

The worthy pair now sat down together at the table, but 
the Miller's wife felt terribly anxious, and went to befl, taking 
all the keys with her. The Miller was very anxious to know 
the fifth thing, but the man said, '^ First let us eat quietly 
these four things, for the other is somewhat dreadfuL" 

After they had finished their meal, the Miller bargained as 
to how much he should give for the fifth thing, and at last he 
agreed for three hundred dollars. Then the farmer once more 
made the raven croak, and when the Miller asked what it said 
he told him, ^^ He declares that in the cupboard where the linen 
is there is an evil spirit." 

The Miller said, " The evil spirit must walk out !" and tried 
the door, but it was locked, and the woman had to give up the 
key to the Farmer, who unlocked it. The parson at once bolted 
out and ran out of the house, while the Miller said, "Ah ! I 
saw the black fellow, that was all right." Soon they went to 
sleep, but at daybreak the Farmer took his three hundred 
dollars and made himself scarce. 

The Farmer was now quite rich at home, and built himself 
a fine house, so that his fellows said, '^ The Little Farmer has 
certainly found the golden snow, of which he has brought away 
a basketful," and they summoned him before the Mayor, that 
he might be made to say whence his riches came. The man 
replied, "I have sold my cow's skin in the city for three 
hundred dollars." And as soon as the others heard this, they 
desired also to make a similar profit. The farmers ran home, 
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killed all their cows^ and^ taking the skins off; took them to the 
city to sell them for so good a price. The Mayor, however, 
said, '^ My maid must go first ;" and when she arrived at the 
city she went to the merchant, but he gave her only three 
dollars for her skin. And when the rest came he would not 
give them so much, saying, " What shall I do with all these 
skins?" 

The farmers were much vexed at being outwitted by their 
poor neighbour, and, bent on revenge, they complained to the 
Mayor of his deceit. The innocent Little Farmer was con- 
demned to death unanimously, and was to be rolled in a cask 
full of holes into the sea. He was led away, and a priest sent 
for who should say for him the mass for the dead. Every one 
else was obliged to remove to a distance, and when the Farmer 
looked at the priest he recognised the parson who was with the 
Miller's wife. So he said to him, " I have delivered you out of 
the cupboard, now deliver me from this cask." Just at that 
moment the Shepherd passed by with a flock of sheep, and the 
Farmer, knowing that for a long time the man had desired to 
be mayor, cried out with all his might, " No, no ! I will not 
do it, if all the world asked me I would not be it ! No ! I 
will not." 

When the Shepherd heard this he came up and said, " What 
are you doing here ? What will you not do ? 

The Farmer replied, " They will make me mayor if I keep 
in this cask; but, no, I will not be here !" 

" Oh," said the Shepherd, '' if nothing more is wanting to be 
mayor, I am willing to put myself in the cask." 

" Yes, you will be mayor if you do that," said the Farmer; 
and getting out of the cask the other got in, and the Farmer nailed 
the lid down again. Now he took the Shepherd's flock and drove 
it away, while the parson went to the judge and told him he 
had said the prayers for the dead. Then they went and rolled 
the cask down to the water; and while it rolled the Shepherd 
called out, "Yes, I should like to be mayor!" They thought 
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it was the Little Fanner who spoke; and sayii^^ ^'Tes, we mean 
it ; only you must first go below there ;" and they sent the cask 
right into the sea. 

That done^ the £urmers retomed home ; and as they came 
into the village^ so came also the Little Farmer^ driving a flock 
of sheep quietly and cheerfdlly. The sight astonnded the 
others, and they asked, "Whence comest thou? dost thou 
come out of the water T' " Certainly," answered he, *' I sank 
deeper and deeper till I got to the bottom, where I pushed up 
the head of the cask, and, getting out, there were beautifid 
meadows upon which many lambs were pasturing, and I brought 
this flock of them up with me." 

" Are there any more ?" inquired the farmers. '^ Oh, yes !" 
replied he, " more than you know what to do widi." 

Then the farmers agreed that they would go and each fetch 
up a flock for himself, but the Mayor said, '^ I must go first." 
So they went together down to the water, and there happened 
to be a fine blue sky with plenty of fleecy clouds over it, which 
were mirrored in the water and looked like little lambs. The 
fiirmers called one to another, " Look there ! we can see the 
sheep already on the ground below the water !" and the Mayor, 
pressing quite forward, said, " I will go first and look about me, 
and see if it is a good place, and then call you." 

So saying, he jumped in plump, and, as he splashed the 
water about, the others thought he was calling, " Come along I" 
and so one after another the whole assemblage plunged in 
in a grand hurry. Thus was the whole village cleared out, 
and " the Little Farmer," as their only heir, became a very 
rich man. 




JORIHDE AND JORIJSGEL. 



Oncb upon K time, in a cjmtle in the midst of a large tUck 
wood, there lived an old Witch, all hj herself. By day she 
changed herself into a cat or an owl ; hut in the evening she 
resumed her right form. She was able also to allure to her the 
' wild animals and hirda, whom she killed, cooked, and ate, for 
whoever ventured within a hundred steps of her easUe was 
obliged to stand still, and could not stir from the spot tmtil 
she allowed it ; but if a pretty maiden came into the circle the 
Witch changed her into a bird, and then put her into a basket, 
which she carried into one of the rooms in the castle ; and in 
this room were already many thousand such baskets of rare 
birds. 

Now, there was a young maiden called Jorinde, who was 
exceedingly pretty, and she was betrothed to a youth named 
Joringel, and, just at the time that the events which I am about 
to relate happened, they were passing the days together in a 
round of pleasure. One day they went into the forest for a 
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walk, and Jorin^el said, " Take care that yon do not go too 
near the castle." It was a beautifiil evening ; the sun shining 
between the stems of the trees, and brightening up the dark 
green leaves, and the turtle-doves cooing softly upon the may- 
bushes. Jorinde began to cry, and sat down in the sunshine 
with - Joringel, who cried too, for they were quite frightened, 
and thought they should die, when they looked round and saw 
how far they had wandered, and. that there was no house in 
sight. The sun was yet half above the hills and half below, 
and Joringel, looking through the brushwood, saw the old walls 
of the castle close by them, which frightened him terribly, so 
that he fell o£f his seat. Then Jorinde sang — 

" My little bird, with his ring so red, 
Sings sorrow, and sorrow, and woe. 
For he sings that the turtle-dove soon will be dead, 
Oh sorrow, and sorrow — jug, jug, jug." 

Joringel lifted up his head, and saw Jorinde was changed 

into a nightingale, which was singing "Jug, jug, jug," and 

presently an owl flew round thrice, with his eyes glistening, and 

crying, " Tu wit, tu woo." Joringel could not stir ; there he 

stood like a stone, and could not weep, nor speak, nor move 

hand or foot. Meanwhile the sun set, and, the owl flying into 

a bush, out came an ugly old woman, thin and yellow, with 

^eat red eyes, and a crooked nose which reached down to her 

•chin. She muttered, and seized the nightingale, and carried it 

.away in her hand, while Joringel remained there incapable of 

jnoving or speaking. At last the Witch returned, and said 

with a hollow voice, " Greet you, Zachiel ! if the moon shines 

on your side, release this one at once." Then Joringel became 

free, and fell down on his knees before the Witch, and begged 

her to give him back Jorinde; but she refused, and said he should 

never again have her, and went away. He cried, and wept, and 

groaned after her, but all to no purpose; and at length he rose 

And went into a strange village, where for some time he tended 
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sheep. He often went round about the enchanted castle^ but 
never too near, and one night, after so walking, he dreamt that 
he found a blood-red flower, in the middle of which lay a fine 
pearl. This flower, he thought, he broke off^, and, going there- 
with to the castle, all he touched with it was free from enchant- 
ment, and thus he regained his Jorinde. 

When he awoke the next moming lie began his search over 
hill and vallej to find eaach a flower, but nine days had passed 
away. At length, early one vasamng he discovered it, md in 
its middle was a large dewdrop, like a beautiiiil pearL Then 
he carried the flower day and mght, till he came to the castle, 
and although he ventured within the enchanted circle he was 
not stopped, but walked on quite to the door. Joringel was 
now in high spirits, and touching the door with his flower it 
flew open. He entered, and passed through the hall, listening 
for the sound of the birds, which at last he heard. He found 
the room, and went in, and there was the enchantress feeding the 
birds in the seven thousand baskets. As soon as she saw 
Joringel she became frightfully enraged, and spat out poison 
and gall at him, but she dared not come too close. He would 
not turn back for her, but looked at the baskets of birds ; but, 
alas ! there were many hundreds of nightingales, and how was 
he to know his Jorinde ? While he was examining them he 
perceived the old woman secretly taking away one of the 
baskets, and slipping out of the door. Joringel flew after her, 
and touched the basket with his flower, and also the old woman, 
so that she could no longer bewitch ; and at once Jorinde stood 
before him, and fell upon his neck, as leautiftd as she ever was. 
Afterwards he disenchanted all the other birds, and then re- 
turned home with his Jorinde, and for many years they lived 
together happily and contentedly. 
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Once on a time aa a forester was going into the wood -he heard 
a cry like that of a child, and walking in the direction of the 
sound he came to a fir-tree on which sat a little boj. A 
mother had gone to sleep under the tree with her child in 
her lap, and whUe she slept a golden eagle had seized it, and 
borne it away to the topmost Lough in his beak. So the 
forester mounted and fetched the child down, and took it home 
to be brought up lyith his daughter Helen, and the two grew 
up together, ' The boy whom he had rescued he named Pir- 
apple, in remembrance of his adventure, and Helen and the boy 
loved each other bo fondly, that they were quite unhappy 
whenever they were separated. This forester had also an 
old cook, who one evening took two pails and went to fetch 
water ; but she did not go once only, but many times, to the 
spring. Little Helen, seeing her, asked, "Why do you carry 
in so much water, old Sarah?" 
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" If you will promise not to tell any one, I will let you 
know," replied the Cook. 

Little Helen promised not to tell, and the Cook said, " Early 
in the morning, when the forester is away to the chase, I shall 
heat the water, and when it hoils I shall throw in Fir-apple 
and stew him !" 

The next day the forester arose with the sun and went out, 
while the children were still in hed. Then Helen said to 
Fir-apple, " Forsake me not and so I will never leave you ;" 
and he replied, ^^ Now and for ever I will stay with you." 

"Do you know," continued Helen, "yesterday the old 
cook fetched ever so many pails of water, and I asked her why 
she did so, and she said to me, ^ If you do not say anything 
I will tell you ;' and, as I promised not to tell, she said, early 
this morning, when father has gone out, she should boil the 
copper full of water and stew you in it. But let us get up very 
quickly, and escape while there is time." So saying, they both 
arose, and dressing themselves very hastily, ran away as quickly 
as they could. When the water had become boiling hot the old 
Cook went into the sleeping-room to fetch Fir-apple, but lo ! 
as soon as she entered and stepped up to the beds, she perceived 
that both the children were oflf, and at the sight she grew 
very anxious, saying to herself, "What shall I say if the 
forester comes home and finds both the children gone ? I must 
send after them and fetch them back." 

Thus thinking, she sent after them three slaves, bidding 
them overtake the children as quickly as possible and bring 
them home. But the children saw the slaves running towards 
them, and little Helen said, " Forsake me not and so I will 
never leave you." 

" Now and always I will keep by you," replied Fir-apple. 

" Do you then become a rose-stock, and I will be the bud 
upon it," said Helen. 

So, when the slaves came up, the children were nowhere 
to be found, and only a rose-tree with a single bud thereon to be 
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seen, and the three agreed there was nothing to doy and went 
home and told the old cook thej had seen nothings at all 
in the world but a rose-tree with a single flower upon it. At 
their tale the old Cook began to scold terribly, an<l said, '^ You 
stupid simpletons, you should have cut the rose-bush in two, 
and broken off the flower and brought it home to me ; make 
haste now and do so." For the secctcid time they had to go 
out and search, and, the children seeing them at a distance, 
little Helen asked her companion the same question as the first 
time, and when he gave the same reply she said, ^^ Bo you then 
become a church and I will be the crown therein." 

When now the three slaves approached, they found nothing 
but a church and a crown inside, so they said to one another, 
" What can we do here ? let us go home." As soon as they 
reached the house, the cook inquired what they had found, 
and when they had told their tale she was very angry, and told 
them they ought to have pulled down the church and brought 
the crown home with them. When she had finished scolding 
she set out herself, walking with the tliree slaves, after the 
children, who espied her coming from a distance. This time 
little Helen proposed that she should become a pond, and Fir- 
apple a duck, who should swim about on it, and so they changed 
into these immediately. When the old woman came up and 
saw the pond, she lay down by it and began to drink it up, but 
the duck swam very quickly towards her, and without her know- 
ledge stuck his beak into her cap and drew her into the water, 
where, after vainly endeavouring to save herself, she sank to the 
bottom. 

After this the children returned home together and were 
very happy ; and, if they are not dead, I suppose they are still 
aUve and merry. 




CATHERINE AND FREDERICK. 



Oscir upon a time there were a youth named Frederick, and » 
girl called Catherine, who bad married and lived together as a 
youngs couple. One day Fred said, " I am now going into the 
fields, dear Catherine, and hy the time I return let there b» 
something hot upon the table, for I sliall he hungry, and some- 
thing to drink too, for I shall be thirsty." 

" Very well, dear Fred," said she, " go at once, and I will 
make all right fw yon.'' 

As soon, then, as dinner time approached, she took down a 
sausage out of the chimney, and putting it in a frying-pan with 
batter set it over the fire. Soon the sausage began to frizri© 
and spit while Catherine stood by holding the handle of the 
pan and thinking; and among other things she thongfat that 
while the sansEtga was getting ready she might go into the 
cellar and draw some beer. So she took a can and went down 
into the cellar to draw the beer, and while it ran in she 
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bethought herself that perhaps the dog might steal the sausage 
out of the pan, and so up the cellar stall's she ran^ but too late, 
for the rogue had already got the meat in his mouth and was 
sneaking off. Catherine, however, pursued the dog for a long 
way over the fields, but the beast was quicker than she, and 
would not let the sausage go, but bolt^ off at a great rate. 
" Off is off !" said Catherine, and turned round, and, being very 
tired and hot, she went home slowly to cool herself. All 
this while the beer was running out of the cask, for Catherine 
hud forgotten to turn the tap off, and so as soon as the can was 
full the liquor ran over the floor of the cellar until it was all 
out. Catherine saw the misfortune at the top of the steps. 
" My gracious !" she exclaimed, " what shall I do that Fred 
may not find this out?" She considered for some time till she 
remembered that a sack of fine malt yet remained from the last 
brewing, in one comer, which she would fetch down and strew 
about in the beer. " Yes," said she, *^ it was spared at the 
right time to be useful to me now in my necessity ;" and down 
she pulled the sack so hastily that she overturned the can of 
beer for Fred, and away it mixed with the rest on the floor. 
^^ It is all right," said she; " where one is, the other should be;" 
and she strewed the malt over the whole cellar. When it was 
done she was quite overjoyed at her work, and said, *^ How 
clean and neat it does look, to be sure !" 

At noontime Fred returned. " Now, wife, what have you 
ready for me ?" said he. " Ah, my dear Fred," she replied, 
" I would have fried you a sausage, but while I drew the beer 
the dog stole it out of the pan, and while I hunted the dog the 
beer all ran out, and as I was about to dry up the beer with the 
malt I overturned your can ; but be contented, the cellar is 
quite dry again now." 

^' Oh, Catherine, Catherine !" said Fred, " you should not 
have done so! to let the sausage be stolen ! and the beer run 
out ! and over all to shoot our best sack of malt ! ! ! " 

" Well, Fred," said she, " I did not know that ; you shoidd 
have told me." 
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But tlie husband thought to himseli^ if one's wife acts so^ 
one must look after things oneself. Now, he had collected a 
tolerable sum of silver dollars, which he changed into gold, and 
tlien he told his wife, " Do you see, these are yellow counters, 
which I will put in a pot and bury in the stable under the cow's 
stall; but mind that you do not meddle with it, or you will come 
to some harm." 

Catherine promised to mind what he said, but, as soon as 
Fred was gone, some hawkers came into the village with 
earthenware for sale, and amongst others they asked her if she 
would purchase anything. " Ah, good people," said Catherine, 
^^ I have no money, and cannot buy anything, but if you can 
make use of yellow counters I will buy them." 

" Yellow counters ! ah ! why not ? let us look at them," 

said they. 

" Go into the stable," she replied, " and dig under the cow's 

stall, and there you will find the yellow counters. I dare not 

go myself." * 

The rogues went at once, and soon dug up the shining gold, 
which they quickly pocketed, and then they ran off, leaving 
behind them their pots and dishes in the house. Catherine 
thought she might as well make use of the new pottery, 
and, since she had no need of anything in the kitchen, she set 
out each pot on the ground, and then put others on the top of 
the palings roimd the house for ornament. When Fred re- 
turned, and saw the fresh decorations, he asked Catherine what 
she had done. " I have bought them, Fred," said she, " with 
the yellow counters which lay under the cow's stall; but I did 
not dig them up myself; the pedlars did that." 

"Ah, wife, what have you done?" replied Fred, "they 
were not counters, but bright gold, which was all the property 
we possessed : you should not have done so." 

" Well, dear Fred," replied his wife, " you should have told 
me so before. I did not know that." 

Catherine stood consideiing for a while, and presently she 
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began, ^^ Come, Fred, we will soon get the gold back again -, 
let us pursue the thieves." 

" Well, come along," said Fred ; " we will try at all events ; 
but take butter and cljeese with you, that we may have some- 
thing to eat on our journey." 

*^ Yes, Fred," said she, and soon made herself ready ; but, 
her liusband being a good walker, she lagged behind. Ah!" 
said she, ^' this is my luck, for when we turn back I shall be a 
good bit forward." Presently she came to a hill, on both sides 
of which there were very deep ruts. "Oh, see!" said she, 
'^ how the poor earth is torn, flayed, and wounded : it will never 
be well again all its life 1 " And out of compassion she took 
out her butter, and greased the ruts over right and left, so that 
the wheels might run more easily through them, and, while she 
stooped in doing this, a cheese rolled out of her pocket down 
the mountain. Catherine said when she saw it, "I have 
already once made the journey up, and I am not coming down 
after you : another shall run and fetch you." So saying, she 
took another cheese out of her pocket, and rolled it down ; but, 
as it did not return, she thought " Perhaps they are waiting for 
a companion, and don't like to come alone," and- down she 
bowled a third cheese. Still all three stayed, and she said, " I 
cannot think what this means; perhaps it is that the third 
cheese has missed his way : I will send a fourth, that he may 
call him as he goes by." But this one acted no better than the 
others, and Catherine became so anxious that she threw down a 
fifth and a sixth cheese also, and they were the last. For a long 
time after this she waited, expecting they would come, but when 
she found they did not she cried out, "You are nice fellows 
to send after a dead man ! you stop a fine time ! but do you 
think I shall wait for you ? Oh, no I I shall go on ; you can 
follow me ; you have younger legs than I." 

So saying, Catherine walked on and came up with Fred, who 
was waiting for her, because he needed something to eat. 
" Now," said he, " give me quickly what you brought." She 
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handed him the dry bread. " Where are the butter and cheese?" 
cried her husband. " Oh, Fred, dear," she replied, " with the 
butter I have smeared the ruts, and the cheeses will soon come, 
but one ran away, and I sent the others after it to call it back !" 

" It was silly of you to do so," said Fred, " to grease the 
roads with butter, and to roll cheeses down the hill ! " 

" If you had but told me so," said Catherine, vexatiously., 

So they ate the dry bread together, and presently Fred 
said, " Catherine, did you make things fast at home before you 
came out?" 

" No, Fred," said she, " you did not tell me. 

" Then go back and lock up the house before we go fiirther; 
bring something to eat with you, and I will stop here for you." 

Back went Catherine, thinking, " Ah ! Fred will like some- 
thing else to eat. Butter and cheese will not please ; I will 
bring with me a bag of dried apples and a mug of vinegar to 
drink." When she had put these together she bolted the upper 
half of the door, but the under door she raised up and carried 
away on her shoulder, thinking that certainly the house was well 
protected if she took such good care of the door ! Catherine 
walked along now very leisurely, for said she to herself, '^ Fred 
will have all the longer rest ! " and as soon as she reached him 
she gave him the door, saying, " There, Fred, now you have 
the house door, you can take care of the house yourself." 

" Oh ! my goodness," exclaimed the husband, " what a 
clever wife I have ! she has bolted the top door, but brought 
away the bottom part, where any one can creep through ! Now 
it is too late to go back to the house, but since you brought the 
door here you may carry it onwards." 

" The door I will willingly carry," replied Catherine, " but 
the apples and the vinegar will be too heavy, so I shall hang 
them on the door, and make that carry them ! " 

Soon after they came into a wood and looked about for 
the thieves, but they could not find them, and when it became 
dark they climbed up into a tree to pass the night. But 
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scarcely had they done this when up came the fellows who 
carry away what should not go with them^ and find things be- 
fore they are lost. They laid themselves down right under the 
tree upon which Fred and Catherine were^ and, making a fire, 
prepared to share their booty. Then Fred sHpped down on the 
other side, and collected stones with which he climbed the tree 
again to beat the thieves with. The stones, however, did them 
no harm, for the fellows called out, ^^Ah! it will soon be 
morning, for the wind is shaking down the chesnuts." All this 
while Catherine still had the door upon her shoulder, and, as it 
pressed very heavily, she thought the dried apples were in fault, 
and said to Fred, " I must throw down these apples." '^ No, 
Catherine," said he, "not now, they might discover us." 
'^ Ah, I must though, they are so heavy." 

'^ Well, then, do it in the hangman's name ! " cried Fred. 

As they fell down the rogues said, "Ah! the birds are 
pulling off the leaves." 

A little while after Catherine said again, " Oh! Fred, I 
must pour out the vinegar, it is so heavy." 

" No, no !'* said he, " it will discover us." 

" Ah ! but I must, Fred, it is very heavy," said Catherine. 

" Well, tben, do it in the hangman's name ! " cried Fred. 

So she poured out the vinegar, and as it dropped on them 
the thieves said, " Ah ! the dew is beginning to fall." 

Not many minutes after Catherine found the door was still 
quite as heavy, and said again to Fred, " Now I must throw 
down this door." 

"No, Catherine," said he, "that would certainly discover 
us." 

" Ah ! Fred, but I must ; it presses me so terribly." 

" No, Catherine, dear ! do hold it fast," said Fred. 

" There — it is gone ! " said she. 

" Then let it go in the hangman's name ! " cried Fred, while 
it fell crashing through the branches. The rogues below 
thought the Evil One was descending the tree, and ran 
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off, leaving everything behind them. And early in the morning 
Fred and his wife descended, and found all their gold imder the 
tree. 

As soon as they got home again, Fred said, " Now, Cathe- 
rine, you must be very industrious and work hard." 

" Yes, my dear husband," said she ; " I will go into the fielda 
to cut corn." When she was come into the field she said 
to herself, " Shall I eat before I cut, or sleep first before I cut?'^ 
She determined to eat, and soon became so sleepy over her meal, 
that when she began to cut she knew not what she wa» 
doing, and cut off half her clothes, gown, petticoat, and all. 
When after a long sleep Catherine awoke, she got up half 
stripped, and said to herself, "Am I myself! or am I not? 
Ah ! I am not myself" By-and-by night came on, and 
Catherine ran into the village and, knocking at her husband'* 
window, called, " Fred !" 

"What is the matter?" cried he. 

" I want to know if Catherine is in doors ? " said she. 

" Yes, yes !" answered Fred, " she is certainly within, fast 
asleep." 

" Then I am at home," said she, and ran away. 

Standing outside Catherine found some thieves, wanting ta 
steal, and going up to them she said, " I will help you." 

At this the thieves were very glad, not doubting but that she 
knew where to light on what they sought. But Catherine,, 
stepping in front of the houses, called out, "Good people,, 
what have you that we can steal?" At this the thieves said,, 
" You will do for us with a vengeance !" and they wished they 
had never come near her ; but in order to rid themselves of her 
they said, " Just before the village, the parson has some root* 
lying in his field ; go and fetch us some." 

Catherine went as she w%s bid, and began to grub for them,, 
and soon made herself very dirty with the earth. Presently a 
man came by and saw her, and stood still, for he thought it was 
the Evil One who was grovelling so among the roots. Away he 
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ran into the village to the panon, and told him the Evil One 
was in his field, rooting up the turnips. '^ Ahl heavenB !" aaid 
the parson, ^^ I have a lame foot, and I cannot go out to exor- 
cise him." 

'' Then I will carry you a pick-a-hack," said the man, and 
took him up. 

Just as they arrived in the field, Catherine got up and drew 
herself up to her full height. 

^' Oh ! it is the Evil One!" cried the parson, and both he and 
the man hurried away ; and, behold ! the parson ran faster with 
his lame legs, through fear and terror, than the countryman 
could with his soimd legs ! 




THE TWO BROTHERS. 



Once upon a time there were two brothers ; the one rich and the 
other poor. The rich man was a Goldsmith and of an evil dis- 
position ; hut the poor brother maintained himself by mending 
brooms, and withal was honest and pious. He had two chil- 
dren, — twins, as like one another as two drops of water, — ^who 
nsed often to g;o into their rich uncle's house and receive a meal 
off the fragments which he left. One day it happened when 
the poor man bad gone into the wood for twigs that he saw a 
bird which was of gold and more beautiful than he had ever 
before set eyes on. He picked up a stone and flung it at the 
bird, and luckily hit it, but so slightly that only a single feather 
dropped off. This feather he took to his brother, who looked at 
it andsaid, "It ifl of pure gold !" and gave himagood sum of 
money for it. The next day he climbed up a birch-tree to lop off a 
bough or two, when the same bird flew out of the branches, and 
as he looked round he found a nest which contained an e^, also 
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of gold. This he took home as before to his brother, who said 
it was of pure gold, and gave him what it was worth, but said 
that he must have the bird itself. For the third time now the 
poor brother went into the forest, and saw the golden bird 
sitting again upon the tree, and taking up a stone he threw it 
at it, and, securing it, took it to his brother, who gave Lim for 
it a large pile of gold. With this the man thought he might 
return, and went home light-hearted. 

But the Goldsmith was crafty and bold, knowing very well 
what sort of a bird it was. He called his wife and said to her, 
" Roast this bird for me, and take care of whatever falls from 
it, for I have a mind to eat it by myself." Now, the bird was not 
an ordinary one certainly, for it possessed this wonderful power, 
that whoever should eat its heart and liver would find hence- 
forth every morning a gold piece under his pillow. The wife 
made the bird ready, and putting it on a spit set it down to 
roast. Now it happened that while it was at the fire, and the 
woman was gone out of the kitchen on some other necessary 
work, the two children of the poor Broom-mender ran in, 
and began to turn the spit round at the fire for amusement. 
Presently two little titbits fell down into the pan out of the 
bird, and one of the boys said; "Let us eat these two little 
pieces, I am so hungry, and nobody will find it out." So they 
quickly despatched the two morsels, and presently the woman 
came back, and, seeing at once they had eaten something, asked 
them what it was. " Two little bits which fell down out of the 
bird," was the reply. " They were the heart and liver !" ex- 
claimed the woman, quite frightened, and, in order that her 
husband might not miss them and be in a passion, she quickly 
killed a little chicken, and, taking out its liver and heart, put it 
inside the golden bird. As soon as it was done enough she 
carried it to the Goldsmith, who devoured it quite alone, and 
left nothing at all on the plate. The next morning, however, 
when he looked under his pillow, expecting to find the gold 
pieces, there was not the smallest one possible to be seen. 
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The two children did not know what good luck had fallen 
upon them, and, when they got up the next morning, something 
fell ringing upon the ground, and as they picked it up they 
found it was two gold pieces. They took them to their father, 
who wondered very much, and considered what he ,should do 
with them, but as the next morning the same thing happened, 
and so on every day, he went to his brother and narrated to him 
the whole story. The Goldsmith perceived at once what had 
happened, that the children had eaten the heart and liver of his 
biixi ; and in order to revenge himself, and because he was so 
covetous and hard-hearted, he persuaded the father that his 
children were in league with the devil, and warned him not to 
take the gold, but to turn them out of the house, for the Evil 
One had them in his power, and would make them do some 
mischief. Their father feared the Evil One, ^and, althougii 
it cost him a severe pang, he led his children out into the foi est 
and left them there with a sad heart. 

Now, the two children ran about the wood, seeking the road 
home, but could not find it, so that they only wandered farther 
away. At last they met a fiuntsman, who asked them to whom 
they belonged. " We are the children of the poor Broom- 
mender," they replied, and told him that their father could no 
longer keep them at home, because a gold piece lay under their 
pillows every morning. " Well," replied the Huntsman, " tliat 
does not seem right, if you are honest, and not idle." And the 
good man, having no children of his'Own, took home with him 
the twins, because they pleased him, and told them he would be 
their father and bring them up. With him they learnt all kinds 
of hunting, and the gold pieces, which each one found at his 
uprising, they laid aside against a rainy day. 

When now they became quite young men the Huntsman 
took them into the. forest, and said, " To-day you must perform 
your shooting trial, that I may make you free-huntsmen like 
myself." So they went with him, and waited a long time, but 
no wild beast approached, and the Huntsman, looking up, saw a 
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flock of wild geese flying over in the form of a triangle. ** Shoot 
one from each comer/' said he to the twins^ and^ when they had 
done this, another flock came flying over in the form of a figme 
of twO; and from these they were also hid to shoot one at each 
comer. When they had likewise performed this deed suc- 
cessfully, their foster-father said, " I now make you free ; for 
jou are capital marksmen." 

Thereupon the two brothers went together into the forest, 
laying plans and consulting with each other; and, when at 
evening time they sat down to their meal, they said to their 
fbster-fatber, ^^ We shall not touch the least morsel of food till 
you have granted our request." 

He asked them what it was, and they replied, 

'^We have now learned everything: let us go into the 
world, and see what we can do there, and let us set out 
at once." 

'^ You have spoken like brave huntsmen," cried the old man, 
overjoyed j *' what you have asked is just what I wished ; you 
can set out as soon as you like, for you will be prosperous." 

Then they ate and drank together once more in great joy 
and hilarity. 

When the appointed day arrived, the old Huntsman gave to 
each youth a good rifle nnd a dog, and let them take from, the 
gold pieces as many as they liked. Then he accompanied them 
a part of their way, and at leaving gave them a bai*e knife, 
saying, " If you should separate, stick this knife in a tree by the 
roadside, and then, if one returns to the same point, he can tell 
how bis absent brother fares ; for the side upon which there is 
a mark will, if he die, rust ; but as long as he lives it will be as 
bright as ever." 

The two brothers now journeyed on till they came to a 
forest so large, that they could not possibly get out of it in one 
day, so there they passed the night, and ate what they bad in 
their hunters' pockets. The second day they still walked on, 
but came to no opening, and, having nothing to eat, one said. 
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" We must shoot something, or we shall die from hunger ;" and 
he loaded his gun and looked around. Just then an old Hare 
came running up^ at which he aimed, but it cried out, 

" Dear huntsman, pray now, let me live, 
And I will two young lev'rets giye." 

So saying, it ran back into the brushwood and brought out two 
hares, but they played about so prettily and actively that the 
Hunters could not make up their mind to kill them. So they 
took them with them, and the two leverets followed in their 
footsteps. Presently a Fox came up with them, and, as they 
were about to shoot it, it cried out, 

*^ Dear hunters, pray now, let me live. 
And I will two young foxes give.*' 

These it brought ; and the brothers, instead of killing them, 
put them with the young hares, and all four followed. In 
a little while a Wolf came out of the trushwood, whom the 
Hunters also aimed at, but he cried out as the others, 

" Dear hunters, pray now, let me live, 
Two young ones, in return, TU give." 

The Hunters placed the two wolves with the other animals, who 
still followed them ; and soon they met a Bear, who also begged 
for his life, saying, 

"Dear hunters, pray now, let me live. 
Two young ones, in return, HI give.** 

These two Bears were added to the others; they made eight; 
and now who came last ? A Lion, shaking his mane. The two 
brothers were not frightened, but aimed at him, and he cried, 

" Dear hunters, pray now, let me live, 
Two young ones, in retam. 111 give.*' 

The Lion then fetched his two young cubs, and now the Hunts- 
men had two lions, two bears, two wolves, two foxes, and two 

o 2 
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hares following and waiting upon them. Meanwhile their 
hunger had received no satisfisu^tion^ and they said to the foxes^ 
^^ Here, jou slinks^ get us something to eat^ for you are hoth 
sly and crafty." 

The Foxes replied; '^ Not far from here lies a village, where 
we can procure many fowls, and thither we will show you the 
way." 

So they went into the village, and bought something to eat 
for themselves and their animals, and then went on farther, for 
the Foxes were well acquainted with the country where the hen- 
roosts were, and so could direct the Huntsmen well. 

For some little way they walked on without finding any 
situations where they could live together, so they said to one 
another, " It cannot be otherwise — we must separate." Then 
the two brothers divided the beasts, so that each one had a lion^ 
a bear, a wolf, a fox, and a hare, and then they took leave of 
each other, promising to love one another till death ; and the 
knife which their foster-father gave them they stuck in a tree^ 
so that one side pointed to the east, and the other to the wast. 

The younger brother came afterwards with his animals to 
a town which was completely hung with black crape. He went 
into an inn and inquired if he could lodge his beasts, and the ' 
landlord gave him a stable, and in the wall was a hole through 
which the hare crept and seized upon a cabbage ; the fox fetched 
himself a hen, and when he had eaten it he stole the cock also ; 
but the lion, the bear, and the wolf, being too big for the hole^ 
could get nothing. The master, therefore, made the host 
fetch an ox for them, on which they regaled themselves merrily, 
and so, having seen after his beasts, he asked the landlord why 
the town was all hung in mourning. The Landlord replied it 
was because the next day the King's only daughter was to die. 
^^ Is she then sick unto death ?" inquired the huntsman. 

" No," replied the other, " she is well enough ; but still she 
must die." 

" How is tbat?" asked the Huntsman. 
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^^ Out there before the town," said the Landlord, '^ i^ a high 
mountain on which lives a Dragon, who must every year have a 
pure maiden, or he would lay waste all the counti*y. Now, all 
the maidens have been given up, and there is but one left — ^the 
King's daughter, who must also be given up, for there is no other 
escape, and to-morrow morning it is to happen." 

The Huntsman asked, " Why is the Dragon not killed?" 

" Ah !" replied the Landlord, " many knights have tried, but 
every one has lost his life ; and the King has promised his own 
daughter to him who conquers the Dragon, and after his death 
the inheritance of his kingdom." 

The Huntsman said nothing further at that time, but 
the next morning, taking with him his beasts, he climbed 
the Dragon's mountain. A little way up stood a chapel, 
and upon an altar therein were three cups, and by them was 
written, '^ Whoever drinks the contents of these cups will be 
the strongest man on earth, and may take the sword which 
lies buiied beneath the threshold." Without drinking, the 
Huntsman sought and found the sword in the ground, but 
he could not move it from its place ; so he entered, and dmnk 
out the cups, and then he easily pulled out the sword, and was 
.so strong that he waved it about like a feather. 

When the hour arrived that the maiden should be delivered 
over to the Dragt>n, the King and his Marshal accompanied 
her with all the court. From a distance they perceived the 
Huntsman upon the mountain, and took him for the Dragon 
waiting for them, and so would not ascend ; but at last, because 
the whole city must otherwise have been sacrificed, the Princess 
was forced to make the dreadful ascent. The King and his 
courtiers returned home full of gi'ief, but the Marshal had to 
f^top and watch it all from a distance. 

As the King's daughter reached the top of the hill, she 
found there, not the Dragon, but the young Hunter, who com- 
forted her, saying he would save her, and, leading her into the 
chapel; shut her up therein. In a short time the seven-headed 
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Dragon came roaring' up with a tremendous noise, and, as soon 
as he perceived the Hunter, he was amazed, and asked, " What 
do you do here on my mountain ?" 

The Hunter replied that he came to fight him, and the 
Dragon said, hreathing out fire as he spoke from his seven 
jaws, " Many a knight has already left his life hehind him, and 
you I will soon kill as dead as they." The fire from its 
throats set the grass in a hla^e, and would have suffocated the 
Hunter with the smoke, had not his heasts come running up and 
stamped it out. Then the Dragon made a dart at the Hunter, 
hut he swung his sword round so that it whistled in the air, 
and cut off three of the beast's heads. The Dragon now became 
furious, and raised himself in the air, spitting out fire over his 
enemy, and trying to overthrow him ; but the Hunter, springing 
on one side, raised his sword again, and cut off three more of 
his heads. The beast was half killed with this, and sank down, 
but tried once more to catch the hunter, but he beat him off, 
and, with his last strength, cut off his tail; and then, being 
unable to fight longer, he called his beasts, who came and tore 
the Dragon in pieces. 

As soon as the battle was over, he went to the chapel and 
unlocked the door, and found the Princess lying on the floor ; 
for, from anguish and terror, she had fainted away while the 
contest was going on. The Hunter carried her out, and, when 
she came to herself and opened her eyes, he showed her the 
Dragon torn in pieces, and said she was now safe for ever. The 
sight made her quite happy, and she said, " Now you will be 
my husband, for my father has promised me to him who should 
kill the Dragon." So saying, she took off her necklace of coral, 
and divided it among the beasts for a reward, the lion receiving 
the gold snap for his share. But her handk-* chief, on which 
her name was marked, she presented to tne Huntsman, who 
went and cut out the tongues of the Dragon's seven mouths, 
and, wrapping them in the handkerchief, preserved it carefully. 

All this being done, the poor fellow felt so weary with the 
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battle with the Dragon and the fire that he said to the Princess, 
" Since we are both so tired, let us sleep awhile." She con- 
sented, and they lay down on the gi'ownd, and the Hcinter bid 
the Lion watch that nobody surprised them. Soon they began 
to snore, and the Lion sat down near them to watch ; but he 
was also weary with fighting, and said to the Bear, " Do you 
lie down near me, for I must sleep a bit ; but wake me up if 
any one comes." So the Bear did as he was bid ; but, soon 
getting tired, he asked the Wolf to watch for him. The Wolf 
consented, but before long he called the Fox, and said, " Da 
watch for me a little while, I want to have a nap, and you 
can wake me if any one comes." The Fox laid down by his 
side, but soon felt so tired himself that he called the Hare, and 
asked it to take his place and watch while he slept a little. 
The Hare came, and, lying down too, soon felt very sleepy ; but 
he had no one to call in his place, so by degrees he dropped 
off himself, and began to snore. Here, then, were sleeping 
the Pidncess, the Huntsman, the Lion, the Bear, the Wolf, the 
Fox, and the Hare, and all were very sound asleep. 

Meanwhile the Marshal, who had been set to watch below, 
not seeing the Dragon fly away with the Princess, and all 
appearing very quiet, took heart and cHmbed up the moun- 
tain. There lay the Dragon, dead and torn in pieces on the 
ground, and not far off the King's daughter and a hunts- 
man with his beasts, all reposuig in a deep sleep. Now, the 
Marshal was very wickedly disposed, and, taking his sword, he 
cut off the head of the Huntsman, and then, taking the maiden 
under his arm, carried her down the mountain. At this she 
awoke, terrified, and the Marshal cried to her, " You are in my 
hands : you must say that it was I who have killed the Dragon.'' 

"That I cannot," she replied, "for a hunter and his animals 
did it." 

Then he drew his sword, and threatened her with death if 
she did not obey, till at last she was forced to consent. There- 
upon he brought her before the King; who went almost beside 
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himself with joy at seeing again his dear daughter, whom he 
supposed had been torn in pieces bj the monster. The Marshal 
told the King that he had killed the Dragon, and freed the 
Princess and the wbole kingdom, and therefore he demanded 
her for a wife, as it had been promised. Tbe King inquired 
of his daughter if it were true? "Ah yes," she replied, ^'it 
must be so ; but I make a condition, that the wedding shall 
not take place for a year and a day ;" for she thought to her- 
self tbat perhaps in that time she might hear some news of 
her dear Huntsman. 

But up tbe Dragon's mountain the animals still laid asleep 
beside their dead master, when presently a great Bee came 
and settled on the Hare's nose, but it lifted its paw and brushed 
it off. The Bee came a second time, but the Hare brushed it 
off again, and went to sleep. For the third time the Bee 
settled, and stung tbe Hare's nose so that it woke quite up. 
As soon as it had risen and shaken itself, it awoke the Fox, 
and the Fox awoke the Wolf, the Wolf awoke the Bear, and 
the Bear awoke the Lion. As soon as the Lion got up and saw 
that the maiden was gone, and his dear master dead, he began 
to roar fearfully, and asked, " Who has done this? Bear, why 
did you not wake me?" Tbe Bear asked tbe Wolf, "Why 
did you not wake me ?" The Wolf asked tbe Fox, " Why did 
you not wake me ?" and tbe Fox asked the Hare, " Why did 
you not wake me?" The poor Hare alone had nothing to 
answer, and tbe blame was attached to it; and the others 
would have fallen upon it, but he begged for bis life, saying, 
"Do not kill me and I will restore our dear master to hfe. I 
know a hill where grows a root, and he who puts it in his 
mouth is healed immediately from all diseases or wounds ; but 
this mountain lies two hundred hours' journey from hence." 

The Lion said, " In four and twenty hours you must go and 
return here, bringing the root with you." 

The Hare immediately ran off, and in four and twenty 
hours returned with the root in his mouth. Now the Lion put 
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tlie Huntsman's Lead again to liis body, while the Hare applied 
the root to the wound, and immediately the Huntsman begun 
to revive, and his heart beat and life returned. The Huntsman 
now awoke, nnd was frightened to see the maiden no longer 
with him, and he thought to himself, " Perhaps she ran away 
while I slept, to get rid of me." But, in his haste, the Lion had 
unluckily set his master's head on the wrong way, but the 
Hunter did not find it out till midday, when he wanted to eat, 
being so occupied with thinking about the Princess. Then, 
when he wished to help himself, he discovered his head was 
turned to his back, and, unable to imagine the cause, he asked 
the animals what had happened to him in his sleep. The Lioa 
told him that from weariness they had all gone to sleep, and, 
on awaking, they had found him dead, with his head cut off; 
that the Hare had fetched the life-root, but in his great haste 
lie had turned his head the wrong way, but that he would make 
it all right again in no time. So saying, he cut off the Hunts- 
man's head and turned it round, while the Hare healed the 
wound with the root. 

After this the Hunter became very mopish, and went about 
from place to place, letting his animals dance to the people for 
show. It chanced, after a year's time, that he came again 
into the same town where he had rescued the Princess from the 
Dragon ; and this time it was hung all over with scarlet cloth. 
He asked the Landlord of the inn, " What means this? a year ago 
the city was hung with black crape, and to-day it is all in red !" 
The Landlord replied, " A year ago our King's daughter was 
delivered to the Dragon, but our Marshal fought with it and slew 
it, and this day their marriage is to be celebrated ; before the 
town was hung with crape in token of grief and lamentation, 
])ut to-day with scarlet cloth, to show our joy." 

The next day, when the wedding was to take place, the 
Huntsman said to the Landlord, " Believe it or not, mine host, 
but to-day I will eat bread at the same table with the 
King!" 
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*' Well," said he, " I will wager you a hundred pieces that 
that doesn't come true." 

The Huntsman took the bet, and laid down his money; and 
then, calling" the Hare, he said, " Go, dear Jumper, and fetch me 
a bit of bread such as the King eats." 

Now, the Hare was the smallest, and therefore could not 
entrust her business to any one else, but was obliged to make 
herself ready to go. " Oh !" thought it, "if I jump along the 
streets alone, the butchers' dogs will come out after me," 

While it stood considering it happened as it thought; for 
the dogs came behind and were about to seize it for a choice 
morsel, but it made a spring (had you but seen it !), and escaped 
into a sentry-box without the soldier knowing it. The dogs 
came and tried to hunt it out, but, the soldier not understanding 
their sport, beat them off with a club so that they ran howling 
and barking away. As soon as the Hare saw the coast was 
clear, it ran up to the castle and into the room where the 
Princess was ; and, getting under her stool, began to scratch her 
foot. The Princess said, ^' Will you be quiet ?" thinking it was 
her dog. Tlien the Hare scratcljed her foot a second time, and 
she said again, " Will you be quiet?" but the Hare would not 
leave off, and a third time scratched her foot; and now she 
peeped down and recognised the Hare by its necklace. She took it 
up in her arms, and carried it into her chamber, saying, " Dear 
Hare, what do you want J" The Hare replied, "My master 
who killed the Dragon is here, and sent me : I am come for a 
piece of bread such as the King eats." 

At these words she became very glad, and bade her servant 
bring her a piece of bread such as the King was accustomed to 
have. When it was brought, the Hare said, " The Baker must 
carry it for me, or the butchers' dogs will seize it." So the 
Baker carried it to the door of the inn, where the Hare got up 
on its hind legs, and, taking the bread in its forepaws, carried it 
to his master. Then the Huntsman said, " See here, my host : 
the hundred gold pieces are mine." 
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The Landlord wondered very mucli, but the Huntsman said 
further, " Yes, I have got the King's bread, and now I will have 
some of his meat." To this the Landlord demurred, but would 
not bet again ; and his guest, calling the Fox, said, " My dear 
Fox, go and fetch me some of the meat which the King is to eat 
to-day." 

The Fox was more cunning than the Hare, and went through 
the lanes and alleys, without seeing a dog, straight to the royal 
palace, and into the room of the Princess, under whose stool it 
crept. Presently it scratched her foot, and the Piincess, look- 
ing down, recognised the Fox with her necklace, and, taking 
it into her room, she asked, "What do you want, dear Fox?^ 
It replied, " My master who killed the Dragon is here, and 
sent me to beg a piece of the meat such as the King will eat 
to-day." 

The Princess summoned the cook, and bade her prepare a 
dish of meat like the King's ; and, when it was ready, carry it 
for the Fox to the door of the inn. There the Fox took the 
dish himself; and, first driving the flies away with a whisk of 
his tail, carried it in to the Hunter. 

" See here, Master Landlord," said he ; " here are the bread 
and meat : now I will have the same vegetables as the King eats." 

He called the Wolf, and said, " Dear Wolf, go and fetch 
me some vegetables the same as the King eats to-day." 

The Wolf went straight to the castle like a person who 
feared nobody, and, when it came into the Princess's chamber, 
it plucked at her clothes behind so that she looked round. The 
maiden knew the Wolf by its necklace, and took it with her into 
her room, and said, "Dear Wolf, what do you want?" 

The beast replied, " My master who killed the Dragon is 
here, and has sent me for some vegetables like those the King 
eats to-day." 

Then she bade the cook prepai*e a dish of vegetables the 
same as the King's, and cai^y it to the inn door for the 
Wolf, who took it of her and bore it in to his master. The 
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Hunter said, ^^ See here^ my host : now I Lave bread, meat^ and 
vegetables the same as the King's, but I will also haye the same 
sweetmeats." Then he called to the Bear, ^' Dear Bear, go 
and fetch me some sweatmeats like those the King has for his 
dinner to-day, for you like sweet things." The Bear rolled 
along up to the castle, while every one got out of his way; 
but, when he came to the guard, he pointed his gun at him 
and would not let him pass into the royal apartments. The Bear, 
however, got up on his hind legs, and g^ve the guard right and 
left a box on the ears with his paw, which knocked him down ^ 
and thereupon he went straight to the room of the Piincess, 
and, getting behind her, growled slightly. She looked roimd, 
and perceived the Bear, whom she took into her own chamber, 
and asked him what he came for. '* My master who slew the 
Dragon is here," said he, ^' and has sent me for some sweet- 
meats such as the King eats." The Princess let the sugar- 
baker be called, and bade him prepare sweetmeats like those 
the King had, and carry them for the Bear to the inn. There 
the Bear took charge of them ; and, first licking off the sugar 
which had boiled over, he took them into his master. 

" See here, friend Landlord," said the Huntsman ; "now I 
have bread, meat, vegetables, and sweetmeats from the table of 
the King ; but I mean also to drink his wine." 

He called the Lion, and said, " Dear Lion, I should be glad 
to have a draught : go and fetch me some wine like that the 
King drinks." 

The Lion strode through the town, where all the people 
made way for him, and soon came to tlie castle, where the watch- 
men attempted to stop him at the gates ; but, just giving a little 
bit of a roar, they were so frightened that they all ran away. 
He walked on to the royal apartments, and knocked with his 
tail at the door ; and, when the Princess opened it, she was at 
first frightened to see a Lion; but, soon recognising him by the 
gold snap of her necklace which he wore, she took him into her 
room, and asked, " Dear Lion, what do you wish ?" 
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The Lion replied, " My master wlio killed, the Dragon is 
here, and has sent me to fetch him wine like that the King drinks 
at his own tahle." The Princess summoned the butler, and told 
him to give the Lion wine such as the King drank. But the 
Lion said, " I will go down with you and see that I have the 
right." So he went with the butler ; and, as they were come 
below, he was about to draw the ordinary wine such as was 
drunk by the King's servants, but the Lion cried, " Hold ! I will 
first taste the wine 3" and, drawing for himself half a cupful, 
he drank it, and said, " No ; that is not the real wine." The 
butler looked at him askance, and went to draw firom another 
cask which was made for the king's marshal. Then the Lion 
cried, " Hold ! first I must taste ;" and, drawing half a flagon 
full, he drank it off, and said, " This is better ; but still not the 
right wine." At these words the butler put himself in a pas- 
sion, and said, " What does such a stupid calf as you know 
about wine ?" The Lion gave him a blow behind the ear, so 
that he fell down upon the ground ; and, as soon as he came 
to himself, he led the Lion quite submissively into a peculiai* 
littl^cellar where the King's wine was kept, of which no one ever 
dared to taste. But the Lion, first drawing for himself half a 
cupfiil, tried the wine, and saying, " This must be the real stuff," 
bade the butler fill six bottles with it. When this was done 
they mounted the steps again, and as the Lion came out of the 
cellar into the fresh air he reeled about, being a little elevated ^ 
so that the butler had to carry the wine-basket for him to the 
inn, where the Lion, taking it again in his mouth, carried it in 
to his master. The Hunter called the Landlord and said, '^ See 
here: now I have bread, meat, vegetables, sweetmeats, andwine^ 
the very same as the King hhnself will eat to-day, and so I will 
make my dinner with my animals." They sat down and ate 
and drank away, for he gave the Hare, the Fox, the Wolf, the 
Bear, and the Lion, their share of the good things, and was very 
happy, for he felt the King's daughter still loved him. * When 
he had finished his meal he said to the landlord, " Now, as I have 
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eaten and drunk the same things as the King, I will e^en go to 
the rojal palace and marry the Princess." 

The Landlord said^ '^ How can that be, for she iB already be- 
trothed, and to-day the wedding is to be celebrated ?" 

Then the Hunter drew out the handkerchief which the King's 
daughter had given him on the Dragon's mountain, and wherein 
the seven tongues of the Dragon's seven heads were wrapped, 
and said; ^^ This shall help me to do it !" 

The Landlord looked at the handkerchief and said, '^ If I 
believe all that has been done, still I cannot beUeye that, and 
will wager my house and garden upon it." 

Thereupon the Huntsman took out a purse with a thousand 
gold pieces in it, and said^ ^^ I will bet you that against jour 
house and garden." 

Meantime the King asked his daughter, ^^ What do all these 
wild beasts mean who have come to you to-day, and passed and 
repassed in and out of my castle ?" 

She replied, ^^ I dare not tell you, but send and let the master 
of these beasts be fetched, and you will do well." 

The King sent a servant to the inn to invite the strange 
man to come, and arrived just as the Hunter had concluded his 
wager with the Landlord. So he said, " See, mine host, the King 
even sends a servant to invite me to come, but I do not go yet." 
And to the servant he said, " I beg that the King wiU send me 
royal clothes, and a carriage with six horses, and servants to 
wait on me." 

When the King heard this answer, he said to his daughtear, 
" What shall I do ?" " Do as he desires, and you will do well," 
she replied. So the King sent a suit of royal clothes, a car- 
riage with six horses, and some servants to wait upon the uqaji. 
As the Hunter saw then coming, he said to the Landlord, '^ See 
here, I am fetched just as I desired," and, putting on the royal 
clothes, he took the handkerchief with him and drove to the 
King. When the King saw him coming* he asked his daughter 
how he should receive him, and she said, " Go out to meet him 
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and you will do well." So the King met him and led him into 
the palace^ the animals following*. The King showed him a seat 
near himself and his daughter^ and the Marshal sat upon the 
other side as the bridegroom. NoW; against the walls was the 
seven-headed Dragon placed, stuffed as if he were yet alive ; 
and the King said, ^' The seven heads of that Dragon were cut 
off by our Marshal, to whom this day I give my daughter in 
marriage." 

Then the Hunter rose up, and, opening the seven jaws of the 
Dragon, asked where were the seven tongues. This frightened 
the Marshal, and he turned pale as death, but at last, not 
knowing what else to say, he stammered out, ^' Dragons have 
no 'tongues V* 

The Hunter replied, " Liars should have none, but the Dra- 
gon's tongues are the trophies of the Dragon-slayer ;" and so 
saying he unwrapped the handkerchief, and there lay all seven, 
and he put one into each mouth of the monster, and they fitted 
exactly. Then he took the handkerchief upon which her name 
was marked and showed it to the maiden, and asked her to whom 
she had given it, and she replied, "To him who slew the 
Dragon." Then he called his beasts, and taking from each the 
necklace, and from the Lion the golden snap, he put them together, 
and, showing them to the Princess too, asked her to whom they 
belonge<). The Princess said, " The necklace and the snap were 
mine, and I shared it among the animals who helped to conquer 
the Dragon." Then the Huntsman said, " When I was weary 
and rested after the fight, the Marshal came and cut off my 
head, and then took away the Princess, and gave out that it 
was he who had conquered the Dragon. Now that he has lied, 
I show these tongues, this necklace, and this handkerchief for 
proofs." And then he related how the beasts had cured him 
with a wonderful root, and that for a year he had wandei ed and 
at last had come hither again, where he had discovered the 
deceit of the Marshal through the innkeeper's tale. Then the 
King asked his daughter, " Is it true that this man killed the 
Dragon ?" 
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" Yes," she replied, " it is true, for I dare not disclose tlic 
treachery of the Marshal, because he threatened me with instant 
death. But now it is known without my mention, and for this 
reason have I delayed the wedding a yeai' and a day." 

After these words the King ordered twelve councillors to be 
summoned who should judge the Marshal, and these condemned 
him to be torn in pieces by four oxen. So the marshal was 
executed, and the King gave his daughter to the Huntsman, 
and named him Stadtholder over all his kingdoms. The wed- 
ding was celebrated with great joy, and the young King caused 
his father and foster-father to be brought to him, and loaded 
them with presents. He did not forget either the Landlord, 
but bade him welcome, and said to him, " See you here, my host : 
I have married the daughter of the King, and thy house and 
garden are mine." The Landlord said that was according to 
right; but the young King said, "It shall be according to 
mercy ;" and he gave him back not only his house and gai*den^ 
but also presented him with the thousand gold pieces he ha<i 
wagered. 

Now the young King and Queen were very happy, and lived 
together in contentment. He often went out hunting, because 
he delighted in it ; and the faithful animals always accompanied 
him. 

In the neighbourhood there was a forest which it was said 
was haunted, and that if one entered it he did not easily get 
out again. The young King, however, took a great fancy to 
hunt in it, and he let the old King have no peace till he consented 
to let him. Away then he rode with a great company ; and, 
as he approached the forest, he saw a snow-white hind going 
into it 'y so, telling his companions to wait his return, he rode 
off among the trees, and only his faithful beasts accom- 
panied him. The courtiers waited and waited till evening, but 
he did not return ; so they rode home, and told the young Queen 
that her husband had ridden into the forest after a white doe, 
and had not again come out. Th^ news made her very anxious 
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about him. He, however, had ridden farther and farther into the- 
wood after the beautiful animal without catching it ; and, when be- 
thought it was within range of his gun,with one spring it got away, 
till at last it disappeared altogether. Then he remarked for the 
first how deeply he bad plunged into the thickets ; and, taking 
liis horn, he gave a blast, but there was no answer, for liis peo- 
ple could not hear it. Presently night began to close in ; and,, 
perceiving that he could not get home that day, he dismounted, 
and, making a fire, prepared to pass the night. While he sat 
by the fire, with his beasts lying near all around him, he thought 
he heard a human voice, but, on looking i-ound, he could see- 
nobody. Soon after he heard again a groan, as if from a box j. 
and, looking up, he saw an old Woman sitting upon the tree,, 
who was groaning and crying, '^ Oh, oh, oh, how I do freeze !" 
He called out, " Come down and warm yourself if you freeze." 
But she said, " No ; your beasts will bite me." He replied^ 
" They will not harm you, my good old lady, if you like to come 
down." But she was a Witch, and said, " I will throw you 
down a twig, which if you beat on their backs they will then do- 
nothing to me." He did as he was requested ; and immediately 
they laid down quietly enough, for they were changed into 
stones. Now, when the old Woman was safe from the animals^ 
she sprang down, and, touching the King too with a twig" 
converted him also into a stone. Thereupon she laughed to her^ 
self, and buried him and his beasts in a grave where already 
were many more stones. 

Meantime the young Queen was becoming more and more 
anxious and sad when her husband did not return ; and just 
then it happened that the other brother, who had travelled to- 
wards the east when they separated, came into the territory. 
He had been seeking and had found no service to enter, and 
was, therefore, travelling through the country, and making his 
animals dance for a living. Once he thought he would go and 
look at the knife which they had stuck in the tree at tbeir sepa- 
ration, in order to see how his brother fared. When he looked 
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at it^ lo ! his brother's side was half rusty and half bright ! At 
this he was frightened^ and thought his brother had fallen 
into some great misfortune ; but he hoped yet to save him^ for 
one half of the knife was bright. He therefore went with his 
beasts towards the west ; and, as he came to the capital city, 
the watch went out to him, and asked if he should mention his 
arrival to his bride, for the young Queen had for two days been 
in great sorrow and distress at his absence, and feared he had 
been killed in the enchanted wood. The watchman thought 
-certainly he was no one else than the yoimg Eang, for he was 
«o much like him, and had also the same wild beasts returning 
after him. The Huntsman perceived he was speaking of his 
brother, and thought it was all for the best that he should give 
himself out as his brother, for so, perhaps, he might more easily 
save him. So he let himself be conducted by the watchman 
iAto the castle, and was there received with gi^eat joy^ for the 
young Queen took him for her husband also, and asked him 
where he had stopped so Jong. He told her he had lost his way 
in a wood, and could not find his way out earlier. 

For a couple of days he rested at home, but was always ask- 
ing about the enchanted wood ; and at last he said, '^ I must 
hunt there once more." The King and the young Queen tried 
to dissuade him, but he was resolved, and went out with a great 
number of attendants. As soon as he got into the wood it hap- 
pened to him as to his brother : he saw a white hind, and told 
his people to wait his return where they were, while he hunted 
the wild animal, and immediately rode off, his beasts following 
his footsteps. But he could not catch the hind any more than 
his brother; and he went so deep into the wood that he was 
forced to pass the night there. As soon as he had made a fire 
he heard some one groaning above him, and saying, '' Oh, oh, 
oh, how I do freeze !'' Then he looked up, aud there sat the 
same old Witch in the tree, and he said to her, " If you freeze, 
old Woman, why don't you come down and warm yourself P' 
She replied, " No, your beasts would bite me ; but if you will 
beat them with a twig which I will throw down to you they 
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can do me no harm." When the Hunter heard this he doubted 
the old Woman, and said to her, '* I do not beat my beasts ; so 
come down, or I will fetch you." But she called out, " What 
are you thinking of, you can do nothing to me ?" He answered, 
^^ Come down, or I will shoot you." The old Woman laughed, 
and said, " Shoot away ! I am not afraid of your bullets !" 

He knelt down and shot, but she was bullet-proof; and, 
laughing till she yelled, called out, " You cannot catch me !" 
However, the Hunter knew a trick or two, and, teai-ing three 
silver buttons from his coat, he loaded his gun with them ; and, 
while he was ramming them down, the old Witch threw herself 
from the tree with a loud shriek, for she was not proof against 
such shot. He placed his foot upon her neck, and said, *^ Old 
Witch, if you do not quickly tell me where my brother is, I will 
tie your hands together, and throw you into the fire." 

She was in great anguish, begged for mercy, and said, " He 
lies with his beasts in a grave turned into stone." Then he 
forced her to go with him, threatening her, and saying, "You 
old cat ! now turn my brother and all the creatures which lie 
here into their proper forms, or I will throw you into the fire !'* 

The old Witch took a twig, and changed the stone back to . 
what it was, and immediately his brother and the beasts 
stood before the Huntsman, as well as mnny merchants, work- 
people, and shepherds, who, delighted with their freedom, 
returned home. But the twin brothers, when they saw each 
other again, kissed and embraced, and were very glad. 
They seized the old Witch, bound her, and laid her on the 
fij*e; and, when she was consumed, the forest itself dis- 
appeared, and all was clear and free from trees, so t^at one 
could see the royal palace, three miles off. 

Now the two brothers went together home; and on the 
way told each other their adventures. And, when the younger 
one said he was lord over the whole land in place of the King, the 
other one said, "AH that I was well aware of; for when I went 
into the city I was taken for you. And all kingly honour was 
paid to me, the young Queen even mistaking me for her 
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ti*ue husband^ and making me sit at her table^ and sleep m 
her room." When the iii*st one heard this he became very 
ang^j^ and so jealous and passionate^ that^ drawing his sword^ 
he cut off the head of his brother. But as soon as he had 
done so, and saw the red blood flowing from the dead body, 
he repented sorely, and said, " My brother has saved me, 
and I have killed him for so doing;" and he groaned piti- 
fully. Just then the Hare came up, and offered to fetch 
the healing root, and then, nmning off, brought it just at 
the right time, so that the dead man was restored to life 
again, and not even the mark of his wound was to be seen. 

After this adventure they went on, and the younger 
brother said, " You see that we have both got on roya! 
robes, and have both the same beasts following us ; we will, 
therefore, enter the city at opposite gates, and arrive from 
the two quarters the same time, before the Kirig." 

So they separated ; and at the same moment the watch- 
man from each gate came to the King, and informed him 
that the young Prince with the beasts had returned from the 
hunt. The King said, " It is not possible, for your two gates 
are a mile asunder !" But in the meantime the two brothers 
had arrived in the castle-yard, and began to mount the stairs. 
When they entered the King said to his daughter, " Tell me 
which is your husband, for one appears to me the same as the 
other, and I cannot tell." The Princess was in gi'eat trouble^ 
and could not tell which was which ; but at last she bethought 
herself of the necklace which she had given to the beasts, and 
she looked and found on one of the Lions her golden snap, and 
then she cried exultingly, ^^ He to whom this Lion belongs is 
my rightful husband." Then the young King laughed and 
said, " Yes, that is right ;" and they sat down together at table, 
and ate, and drank, and were merry. At night when the young 
King went to bed his wife asked him why he had placed on the 
two previous nights a sword in the bed, for she thought it wa« 
to kill her. Then the young King knew how faithful liis 
brother had been^ 




THE QUEEN BEE. 



Once upon a time two King's eons set out to seek adven- 
tures, and fell into such a wild kind of life that they did not 
retom home. So their youngest brother, Dnmmling, went 
forth to seek theoi; hut when he found them they mocked 
kirn, hecause of his simplicity. Nevertheless tliey journeyed 
on, all three together, till they came to an ant-hill, which tho 
tivo eldest hrothers would have OTcrturDed, to see how the little 
suits would run in their terror, carrying away their eggs ; but 
Dummling said, "Let the little creatures he in pence; I will 
not sufier them to be overturned !" Then they went further, till 
they came to a lake, on which ducks were swimming in myriads. 
The two brothers wanted to catch a pair nnd roast them; but 
Dammling would not allow it, snying, "Let these fuwb 
alone ; I will not suffer them to he killed !" At last they came 
to a bee's nest, in which was so much honey that it was running 
Qut at the month of the nest. The two hrothers would have 
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laid down under the tree and caug^bt the bees as tbey passed, 
for the sake of their bonej ; but Dummling' aguin held them 
back, sa jmg, " Leave the creatures alone ; I will not suffer 
them to be touched !" 

After this the three brothers came to a castle, where in the 
stable stood several stone hoi^ses, but no man was to be seen ; 
and tbey went through all the rooms, until they came to a door 
quite at the end on which hung- three locks, and in the middle of 
the door was a hole thi-ough which one could see into the room* 
Peeping through this hole, they saw a fierce-looking man sitting 
at the table. They called to liim once, twice, but he heard not; 
but as they called the third time he got up, opened the door, and 
came out. Not a word did he speak, but led them to a well- 
supplied table, and, when they had eaten and drunk, he took 
each of them into a sleeping chamber. The next morning the 
man came to the eldest, and, beckoning him up, led him to a 
stone table on which were written three sentences. The first 
was that under the moss in the wood lay the pearls of the King's 
daughter, a thousand in number, which must be sought for, and, 
if at sunset even one was wanting, he who had searched for 
them would be changed into stone. The eldest brother went off 
and searched the whole day, but only found a hundred, so that it 
happened to him as the table bad said — he was changed into 
stone. The next day the second brother undertook the ad- 
venture, but he fared no better than the other, for he found but 
two hundred peai'ls, and he, therefore, was turned into stone. 
Then the turn came to Dummh'ng, who searched the moss, but 
it was very difficult to find the pearls, and the work went on but 
slowly. Then he sat himself down on a stone, and wept, and, 
while he did so, the ant-king whose life he had formerly saved 
came up with five thousand companions, and before very long 
they searched for and found, and piled in a heap, the whole 
thousand pearls. But the second sentence was to fetch the key 
of the Princess's sleeping chamber out of a lake which, by 
chance, the brothers had passed. When Dummling camp to the 
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lake, tlie ducks whose lives lie had before saved swam up to 
him, and, diving below the water, quickly brought up the key. 
The third sentence, however, was the most difficult of all : of the 
three daughters of the King, to pick out the youngest and the 
prettiest. They were all asleep, and appeared all the same, 
without a single mark of difference, except that before they fell 
asleep they had eaten different sweetmeats — the eldest a piece of 
sugar, the second a little syrup, and the youngest a spoonful of 
honey. Presently in came the Queen Bee of all the bees^ 
who had been saved by Dummling from the fire, and tried the 
mouth of all three. At last she settled on the mouth which had 
eaten the honey, and thus the King's son soon knew which was 
the right Princess. Then the spell was broken ; every one was 
delivered from the sleep, and those who had been changed 
into stone received their human form again. Now Dummling 
was married to the youngest and prettiest Princess, and became 
King at his father's death ; but his two brothers were obliged 
to be content with the two other sisters. 




THE THREE FEATHERS. 



' Once upon a time tliere n'as a Kin^ wlu> had three sons, two of 
' Avhom were hold and decided, but the third was a eimpleton, 
nnd, haviog nothing to say for himself, was called Dummling, 
When the Klna; became old and weak, and thought his end was 
approaching, he knew not which of his sons to appoint to suc- 
ceed liim. So lie said to them, "Go out upon your travels, 
itnd whoever hrings me back the finest carpet shall be king at 
my death." Then, to prevent their quarrelling, he led them 
out before hia castle, and, hlowing tiree feathers into the air, 
said, "As they fly, so shall you go." 

One feather flew towards the east, another towards tho 
west, but the third went in a straig^ht direction, and soon fell to 
the ground. So one brother went right, another left, laughing 
iit poor Dummling, who Lad to remain where the third feather 
liad fallen. 

Dummling Bat himself down, and was sad at heart; but 
l^rasently he remarked that near the feather was a trap-door. 
He raised it, and, finding steps, descended below the ground. 
He came to anotlier door, and knocking, heard a Toice singings — 
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" Frog, with the crooked leg, 
Small and light green. 
See who 'tis that knocks, 
Be quick ; let him in !" 

The door was opened, and, going in, Le saw a large Frog, and 
round her were squatted several smaller ones. The big one 
asked what he desired? and he replied, "I seek the finest and 
most beautiful carpet." The big Frog then called a young one, . 
and said, " Brmg me hither the great box." So the young Frog- 
fetched it; and the old one, opening it, took out and gave to 
Dummling a carpet more beautiful than any one could make. 
Dummling thanked her for the gift and came up the steps again. 

His two brothers meanwhile, thinking their youngest brother 
so simple, believed that he would not bring home anything at 
all, and said to each other, " Let us take the best shawl we can 
fiom the back of some shepherd's wife." So they stole the 
first they met with, and carried it to the King. At the same 
time Dummling arrived, bringing his fine and beautiful carpet, 
^nd as soon as the King saw it he was astonished, and said^ 
^^ By right, this kingdom belongs to the youngest of you." 

But the two others let the King have no peace, saying, 
'^ It is impossible that Dummling should have the kingdom, for 
he lacks common understanding." So the King then decreed 
that whoever brought him the most beautiful ring should be 
liis heir j and, taking the three brothers out, he blew, as before, 
three feathers into the air, for them to follow. The two eldest 
went east and. west, but Dummling's feather flew again as far 
as the trap-door, and there settled down. He descended a 
second time to the fat old Frog, and told her he needed the 
most beautiful ring in the world. The Frog ordered her jewel- 
basket to be brought, and gave him out of it a ring which 
sparkled with diamonds, and was finer than any goldsmith in 
the world could have made. The two eldest brothers gave 
themseves no fiirther trouble than the beating of a nail, which 
they canied to the King. But, as soon as Dummling displayed 
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his gold ring, the father said, " The kingdom belongs to him," 
The two eldest brothers, however, would not let the King be at 
peace until he appointed a third condition, which was, that 
whoever brought him the prettiest woman should have the 
kingdom. A third time he blew the feathers into the air, and 
they flew, as before, east and west, and one straight out. 

Now Dummling went again down to the fat Frog, and said, 
" I have to take home the most beautiful bride I can find." 
"Ah," said the Frog, "the most beautiful bride! that is 
not easy for every one, but you shall have her;" and, so saying, 
she gave him a hollow carrot, to which six little mice were 
harnessed. Dummling asked sadly what he was to do with 
them, and the Frog told him to place in the carriage one of her 
little handmaids. He took up one Frog at random out of the 
circle, and placed her in the carrot; but no sooner was she 
seated than she became a beautiful maiden, and the carrot and 
the six mice were changed into a fine carriage and horses. 
Dummling kissed the maiden, and drove away fi'om the place 
to the King's palace. His brothers came afterwards, having 
given themselves no trouble to find a pretty girl, but taking 
the first peasants they met. When the King had seen them all, 
he said, "At my death the kingdom belongs to my yoimgest son." 

But the two elder brothers again besieged the ears of the 
King with their cries, saying, " We cannot allow that Dumm- 
ling should be king ;" and they requested that there should be 
a trial for the superiority, to see whose wife could best jump 
through a ring which hung in the hall ; for they thought to 
themselves, "These peasant girls will be strong enoug'h, but 
that tender thing will kill herself in the attempt." At last the 
King consented. The two peasant girls sprang easily through 
the ring, but they were so plump that they fell down and 
broke their arms and legs. Then the beautiful bride of Dumm- 
ling sprang through as lightly and gracefully as a fawn, and 
all opposition was put an end to. So Dummling, after all, 
received the crown, and ruled a long time happily and wisely. 




THE GOLDEN GOOSE. 



Thbbb was once a man who had three sons, the youngest of 
nhom was named Dummling:, and on that account was despised 
and slig^hted, and pat back on every occasion. It happened that 
the eldest wished to go into the forest to hew wood, and before 
he went his mother gave him a fine lai^e pancake and a bottle 
of wine to take with him. Just as he g'ot into tbe forest, he 
met a ^rej old man, who bade him good-day, and t<aid, " Give 
me a piece of yoar pancake and a sip of your wine, for I am 
very hungry and thirsty." The prudent youth, however, would 
not, saying, " If I should give you my cake and wine, I sball 
have notliing left for myself; no, pack off!" nndhe left the man 
there and went cmwards. He now began to hew down a tree, 
but he had not made many strokes before he misst-d his aim, 
and the axe cut into his arm so deeply that he was forced to 
go home and have it bound up. But this wound came from 
die little old man. 
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Afterwards the second son went into the forest^ and the 
mother gave him, as she had given the eldest, a pancake and 
u bottle of wine. The same little old man met him also, and 
requested a piece of his cake and a draught from his bottle. 
But he likewise refused, and said, " What I give to you I cannot 
have for myself; go, take yourself off !" and, so speaking, he 
left the old man there and went onwai'ds. His rewai*d, how- 
ever, soon came, for when he had made two strokes at the 
tree he cut his own leg, so that he was obliged to return home. 

Then Dummling asked his father to let him go and hew 
wood ; but his father said, ^^ No ; your brothers have harmed 
themselves in so doing, and so will you, for you do not under- 
stand anything about it." But Dummling begged and prayed 
fto long, that his father at length said, " Well then, go, and 
you will become prudent through experience." His mother 
gave him only a cake which had been baked in the ashes, and 
a bottle of sour beer. As he entered the forest, the same grey 
old man greeted him, and asked, " Give me a piece of your 
cake and a draught out of your bottle, for I am hungry and 
tliu»sty." 

Dummling answered, " I have only a cake baked in the 
ashes and a bottle of sour beer, but, if they will suit you, let 
MS sit down and eat." 

They sat down, and as soon as Dummling took out his cake, 
lo ! it was changed into a nice pancake, and the sour beer had 
Income wine. They ate and drank, and when they had done 
the little man said, " Because you have a good heart, and have 
willingly shared what you had, I will make you lucky. There 
stands an old tree, cut it down, and you will find soinetliing 
at the roots." Thereupon the little man took leave. 

Dummling went directly and cut down the tree, and, when 
it fell, there sat among the roots a goose which had feathers of 
pure gold. He took it up, and carried it with him to an inn 
where he intended to pass the night. The landlord had three 
daughters, who, as soon as they saw the goose, were very 
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covetous of such a wonderful bird, even to have but one of it» 
feathers. The eldest girl thought she would watch an oppor- 
tunity to pluck out one, and just as Dummling was going out 
she caught hold of one of the wings, but her finger and thumb 
stuck there, and she could not move. Soon after came the 
second, desiring also to pluck out a feather ; but scarcely had 
she touched her sister when she was bound fast to her. At 
last the third came also, with like intention, and the others 
exclaimed, ^^ Keep away, for heaven's sake keep away !*' But 
she did not see why she should, and thought, ^^The others are 
there, why should not I be too ?" and, springing up to them, 
she touched her sister, and at once was made fast, so they had 
to pass the night with the goose. 

The next morning Dummling took the goose under his arm 
and went out, without troubling himself about the three g^rls,. 
who were still hanging on, and who were obliged to keep on th& 
run behind him, now to the left and now to the right, just as 
lie thought proper. In the middle of a field the Parson met 
them, and when he saw the procession he cried out, ^^For 
shnme, you good-for-nothing wenches, what are you running 
after that young man across the fields for? Come, pray leavie 
off that sport !" So saying, he took the youngest by the hand 
and tried to pull her away, but as soon as he touched her he 
also stack fast, and was forced to follow in the train. Soon 
after came the Clerk, and saw his master the Parson following 
in the footsteps of the three maidens. The sight astonished 
him much, and he called, " Holloa, master ! where are you going 
so quickly? have you forgotten that there is a christening 
to-day ?" and he ran up to him and caught him by the gown. 
The Clerk also could not release himself^ and so there tramped 
the five, one behind another, till they met two countrymen 
returning with their hatchets in their hands. The Pai-son called 
out to them, and begged them to come and release him and the 
Clerk ; but no sooner had they touched the Clerk than they 
stuck fast to him, and so now there were seven all in a line 
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following behind Dummling and the golden goose. Bj-and-by 
he came into a city, where a King ruled who had a daughter 
80 seriously indiued that no one could make her laugh ; so he 
had made a law that whoever should cause hereto laugh should 
have her to wife. 

Now, when Dummling heard this^ he went with his goose 
and all his train before the Princess, and, as soon as she saw 
these seven poor creatures continually on the trot behind one 
another, she began to laugh so heartily as if she were never 
going to cease. Dummling thereupon demanded his bride ; but 
his intended son-in-law did not please the King, who, after a 
variety of excuses, at last said he must bring him a man who 
could drink a cellarful of wine. Dummling bethought him- 
self of the grey little man, who would, no doubt, be able to help 
him; and going into the forest, on the' same spot where he 
had felled the tree, he.saw a man sitting with a very melancholy 
countenance. Dummling asked him what he was taking to 
heart so sorely ? and he answered, ^' I have such a great thirst 
and cannot quench it; for cold water I cannot bear, and a cask 
of wine I soon empty ; for what good is such a drop sls that to a 
hot stone ?" 

"There I can help you," said Dummling; "come with me, 
and you shall be satisfied." 

He led him into the King's cellar, and the man drank and 
dmnk away at the cask till his veins swelled ; but before the 
day was out he had emptied all the wine-barrels. Dummling 
now demanded his bride again, but the King was vexed that 
such an ugly fellow, whom every one called Dummling, should 
take away his daughter, and he made a new condition that he 
must first find a man who could eat a whole mountain of bread. 
Dummling did not consider long, but set oflf into the forest, 
wheie, on the same spot as before, there sat a man, who was 
strapping his body round with a leather strap, and all the while 
making a horrible face, and saying, " I have eaten a whole oven- 
iiil of rolls ; but what use is that, when one has such a hunger 
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as I i Mj stomach remains empty stilly .axid I must stiap myself 
to prevent my dying of hunger I" 

At these words Dummhng was ^d^ and said^ ^^.Get up, and 
come with me, and you shall eat enough t6 aaldsfy.jou." 

He led him to the royal palace, where the Kin^ had collected 
all the meal in his w^ole kingdom, :4Habel:ihad caused a huge 
mountain of bread to be haked with it. The man outi^f the 
wood, standing before it, began tO' eat, and in the eoone'of the 
day the wiude mountain had-TcaiHfili^d. 

DmBodnig tiien^i&fiiihe third time, demanded his bride, 
but the.Kdng began again to make fresh excuses, and desired a 
ship which could travel both on land and water. 

" So goon as you return blessed with that," said the King, 
" you shall have my daughter for your bride." 

Dummling went, as before, straight into the forest, and there 
he found the little did grey man to whom he had given his cake. 
When Dummling had said what be wanted, the old man gave 
him the vessel which could travel both on land and water, with 
these words, " Since I have eaten and drunk with you, I give 
you the ship, and all this I do because you were good-natured^" 

As soon now as the King saw the ship he could not any 
longer keep back his daughter, and the wedding was celebrated, 
and, after the King's death, Dummling inherited the kingdom, 
and lived for a long time contentedly with his bride. 




allerleirauh; 



Thehe was once a King whose wife had golden Lair, and was 
altogether so beantifiil that her equal waa not to be found in the 
world, it happened that she fell ill, and when she felt she must 
soon die she called the King, and said, " If you marry again 
after my death, take no one who is not as beautiful as I hare 
been, nor who has not golden hair like mine, and this you must 
promise me." After the King had promised she closed her 
eyes, and soon died. 

For a long time the King^ would not he comforted, and 
thought not of taking a second wife, hut his councillors said 
ut last that he must marry again. Then messengers were sent 
far and wide to seek such a bi-ide as should, he as beautiful as 
the late Queen, but there was no one to he found in the whole 
woi'ld so beautiful, and with such golden liair. 9o the mes- 
sengers returned home witliout accomplishing anything. 

Now, the King had a daughter wJio was just as beautiful 
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^is her dead mother^ and had also the same golden hair^ and; as 
she grew up; the King saw how likd she was to his lost wife. 
He told liis councillors that he wished to marr j his daughter 
to his oldest councillor^ and that she should be as Queen. When 
the oldest councillor heard this he was delighted. But the daugh- 
ter was frightened at the resolve of the King, but hoped yet to 
turn him from his intention. So she said to him, ^^ Before I 
fulfil your wish I must first have three dresses : one as golden 
as the sun^ another as silver as the moon, and a third as shining 
as the stars; further, I desire a cloak composed of thousands of 
skins and bides, and to which every beast in your kingdom must 
contribute a portion of his skin." 

The Princess thought this would be impossible to do, and so 
she should reclaim her father from his intention. But the King 
would not give it up, and the cleverest maidens in his kingdom 
had to weave the three dresses, one as golden as the sun, a 
second as silver as the moon, and a third as shining as the stars, 
while his Huntsmen had to catch all the beasts in the whole 
kingdom, and from each take a piece of his skin wherewith a 
mantle of a thousand pieces was made. At length, when all 
was ready, the King let the mantle be fetched, and, spreading 
it before him, said, " To-morrow shall the wedding be." 

When the King^s daughter now saw that there was no hope 
left of turning her father from his resolve, she determined to 
flee away. In the night, while all slept, she got up and took 
three of her treasures, a golden ring, a gold spinning-wheel, and 
a gold reel ; she put also in a nutshell the three dresses of the 
sun, moon, and stars, and, putting on the mantle of all skins, 
she dyed her hands and face black with soot. Then, commend- 
ing herself to God, she set off and travelled the whole night till 
she came to a large wood, where, feeling very tired, sbe took 
refuge in a hollow tree, and went to sleep. The sun arose, and 
she still slept and slept on till it was again feurinto the morning. 
Then it happened that the King who owuftd this forest came to 
himt in it. As soon as his dogs ran to the tree they snapped 

Q 
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about it^ barked^ and growled^ so that the King daid to his 
Huntsmen, " See what wild animal it is that is concealed there." 
The Hunters obeyed his orders, and, when they returned, they 
said, " In that hollow lies a wonderful creature whose like we 
have never before seen ; its skin is composed of a thousand 
different colours, but it lies quite quiet and asleep." The King 
said, " Try if you can" catch it alive, and then bind it to the 
carriage, and we will take it with us." 

As soon as the Hunters caught hold of the Maiden she 
awoke full of terror, and called out to them, " I am a poor child 
forsaken by both father and mother ! pray pity me and take 
me with you !" They named her " Allerleirauh," because of 
her mantle, and took her home with them to serve in the 
kitchen, and rake out the ashes. They went to the royal 
palace, and there they showed her a little stable under the 
step where no daylight could enter, and told her she could live 
and sleep there. Afterwards she went into the kitchen, and 
there she had to carry water and wood to make the fire, to 
pluck the fowls, to peel the vegetables, to rake out the ashes, 
and to do all manner of dirty work. 

Here, for a length of time, Allerleirauh Hved wretchedly ; 
but it happened once that a feast was held in the palace, and 
she asked the Cook, " May I go and look on for a little while ? 
I will place myself just outside the door." The Cook said, 
^^ Yes, but in half an hour's time you must return and rake out 
the ashes." 

Allerleirauh took an oil-lamp, and, going to her stable, put 
off the gown of skins, and washed the soot from her face and 
hands so that her real beauty was displayed. Then she opened 
her nut, and took out the dress which §lione as the sun, and as 
soon as she was ready she went up to the ball-room, w^liere every 
one made way for her, supposing that she was certainly some 
Princess. The King himself soon came up to her, and, taking 
her hand, danced with her, thinking the while in his heart that 
he had never seen any one like her. As soon as the dance was 
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finished she curtsied, and before the King could look round 
she had disappeared, and nobody knew whither. The Watch- 
men also at the gates were called and questioned, but they had 
not seen her. 

She had run back to her stable, and, having quickly taken off 
her dress, had again blackened her face and hands, and put on 
the di*ess of all skins, and became " Allerleirauh" once more. As 
soon as she went into the kitchen to do her work in sweeping up 
the ashes, the Cook said, ^^Let that be for once till the morning, 
and cook the King's supper for me instead, while I go up stairs 
to have a peep ; but mind you do not let one of your hairs fall 
in, or you will get nothing to eat for the future." 

So saying, she went away, and AUerleirauh cooked the 
King's supper, making some soup as good as she possibly could, 
and when it was ready she went into the stable, and fetched her 
gold ring, and laid it in the dish. When the dance was at an 
end, the King ordered his supper to be brought, which, when 
he had tasted, he thought he had never eaten anything so nice 
before. Just as he nearly finished it he saw a gold ring at 
the bottom, and, not being able to imagine how it came there, 
he commanded the Cook to be brought before him. The 
Cook was terrified when he heard this order, and said to 
AUerleirauh, "Are you certain you did not let a hair fall into the 
soup, for if it is so, you will catch a beating ?" 

Then he came before the King, who asked who had cooked 
the supper, and he answered, "I did." But the King said, 
" That is not tnie ; for it is of a much better kind and much 
better cooked than usual." Then the Cook said, " I must 
confess that not I, but AUerleirauh, cooked it." So the King 
commanded that she should be brought up. 

When AUerleirauh came, the King asked, — 

"Who are you?" 

" I am a poor child, without father or mother," replied she. 

" Why did you come to my palace ? " then inquired the 
King. 
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^^ I am good for notliing else but to have the boots thrown 
at my head/' said she. / 

The King asked again; ^^ Where did you get this ring, then, 
which was in the soup ? " 

AUerleirauh said; ^'I know nothing of it." And, as she 
would say no more, she was at last sent away. 

After a time there was another ball, and AUerleirauh asked 
the Cook's permission to go again and look on^ and he consented, 
and told her, " Return here in half an hour to cook the King 
again the same soup which he liked so much before." 

AUerleirauh ran into the stable, and, washing herself quickly, 
took out of the sheU the dress which was silver as the moon, 
and put it on. Then she went up to the baU-room and aj)peared 
like a princess, and the King, stepping up to her, was very glad 
to see her again ; and, as the dancing was just oegun, they 
joined it. But as soon as it was over, his partner disappeared so 
quickly, that the King did not notice where she went. She ran 
to her stable and changed her garments again, and then 
went into the kitchen to make the soup. While the Cook was 
up stairs, she fetched the golden spinning-wheel and put it in the 
tureen, so that the soup was served up with it. Afterwards it 
was brought before the King, who ate it, and found it taste as 
^ood as the former ; and the Cook was called, who was obliged 
to confess again that AUerleirauh had made it. AUerleirauh 
was accordingly taken before the King, but she repeated what 
she had before said, that she was of no use but to have 
boots thrown at her, and that she knew nothing of the gold 
spinning-wheel. 

Not long afterwards a third f^.te was given by the King, at 
which everything went as before. The Cook said to Aller- 
leu'auh when she asked leave to go, ^^ You are certainly a witch, 
and always put something in the soup which makes it taste 
better than mine. Still, since you beg so hard, you shall go at 
the usual time." This time she put on the dress shining as the 
stars, and stepped with it into the baU-room. The King 
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danced again with her, and thought he had never seen any 
maiden so beautiful^ and while the dance went on he slipped the 
gold ring on to her finger without her perceiving it, and told 
the musicians to prolong the time. When at last it ended; he 
would have kept fast hold of her hand, hut she tore herself 
away, and sprang so quickly in among the people that she dis- 
appeared from his sight. Allerleirauh ran as well as she could 
hack to her stable; but she had stayed over and above the 
half hour, and she had not time to pull off her beautiful dress, 
but was obliged to throw over it her cloak of skins. She did 
not either quite finish the blacking of her skin, but left one 
finger white. Then she ran into the kitchen, cooked the soup 
for the King, and put in it the reel while the Cook stayed 
up stairs. Afterwards, when the King found the reel at the 
bottom of his soup, he summoned Allerleirauh, and perceived at 
once her white finger, and the ring which he had put on it 
during the dance. He took her by the hand, and held her fast, 
and when she tried to force herself from Lim and run away, he? 
cloak of skins fell partly off, and the starry dress was displayed 
to view. The King then pulled the cloak wholly off, and down 
came her golden hair, and there she stood in all her beauty, and 
could no longer conceal herself. As soon, then, as the soot and 
ashes were washed off her face, she stood up and appeared moie 
beautiful than any one could conceive possible on earth. But 
the King said to her, ^* You are my deai* bride, and we will 
never separate from each other." Thereupon was the wedding 
celebrated, and they lived happily to the end of their lives. 




THE RABBIT'S BRIDE. 



Once there was a woman and her daughter who lived in 
ft garden full of fine cabbages, hut a Rabbit came in and ate 
tbem up. The woman said one day to her daughter, "Go into 
tbe garden and hunt that Rabbit." 

Mary said to the Rabbit, " There, there, little Rabbit! do not 
eat all the cabbages." 

" Come with me, Mary," it said, " and Bit upon my buahy 
tail, and go with me to my bushy house." 

Mary would not; and the nest day the Rabbit came ag^, 
and ate the cabbages, and tbe woman said to the daughter, 
" Go into the garden, and hunt the Rabbit." 

Mary said to tbe Rabbit, " There, ttere, little Rabbit ! do 
not eat all the cabb^;e8." 

" Come with me, then, Mary," said the Rabbit; " sit upon 
my bushy tail, and come with me to my bushy house." 

Mary would not ; and the third day the Rabbit came again, 
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and ate the cabbages, laid tli* woman said again to her 
daughter, " Go into the garden, and hunt the Rabbit." 

Mary said to the Rabbit, "There, there, little Rabbit ! eat 
not all our cabbages." 

" Come with me, then, Mary," said the Rabbit; " sit upon my 
bushy tail, and come with me to my bushy house. 

So Mary this time sat herself upon the Rabbit's tail, and 
it carried her out to his hut, and said, ^^ Now cook me green 
lettuces and bran, while I will ask the wedding guests." Soon 
all- the visitors came. (Who, then, were the wedding guests ? 
That I cannot tell you, except as another has told me: they 
were all Rabbits, and the Crow was there as the parson 
to marry the bride and bridegroom, and the Fox as the clerk, 
and the altar was under a rainbow.) 

But Mary was sad, because she was alone, and the little 
Rabbit came and said, " Get up, get ! the wedding folks are 
merry and pleased." 

Mary said, "No," and wept, and the little Rabbit went 
away, but soon returned, and said, " Get up, get up ! the wedding 
folks are hungry." 

The Bride said "No!" again, and still cried. The Ktfcle 
Rabbit went away, but soon came back, and said again, " Get 
up, get up ! the wedding folks are waiting for you." 

Mary said " No !" agam, and the little Rabbit went away ; but 
she made a doll of straw with her own clothes, and gave it a red 
lip, and set it on the kettle with bran, and went home to 
her moth^. Once m<»re came the little Rabbit, and said, ^^ Get 
up, get up !" and, going towards the doll, he knocked it on the 
head, so that it fell over on one side. 

Then the little Rabbit thought his bride was dead, and went 
away very sad and soirowfiil. 




THE TWELVE HUNTERS. 



A CERTAIN King's son, unknown to his father^ was betrothed 
to a Maiden whom he loved very much, and once while he was 
sitting" by her side, happy and contented, news came that his 
father was very ill, and desired to see him before his end. So 
the Prince said to his beloved, " I must go away and leare you ; 
I will give you this ring for a memorial. When I become King 
I will return and take you home with me." 

So saying, he rode off; and when he arrived he found his father 
at the point of death. The old King said to him, " My dearest 
son, I have desired to see 3'^ou once more before I died, that I 
may have your promise to marry according to my wishes ;" 
and he named to him a certain Princess whom he was to make 
his bride. The young King was so grieved that he did not 
know what he was saying, and so promised his father that he 
would fulfil his wish. Soon afterwards the old King closed his 
eyes in death. 

When the time of mourning for the late King was over, the 
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young Priiice; who had succeeded to the throne, was called upon 
to fulfil the promise which he had given to his father, and the 
Princess was betrothed to him accordingly. By chance the 
Maiden heard of this, and grieved so much about the faithless- 
ness of her beloved that she fast faded away. Then her father 
said to her, " My dear child, why are you sad ? whatever you 
wish for you shall have." 

For a few minutes she considered, and at last said, " Dear 
father, I wish for eleven maidens exactly like myself in figiu*e 
and stature." 

Her father told her that if it were possible her wish should 
be carried out, and he ordered a search to be made in his 
country imtil eleven maidens were found resembling exactly his 
daughter in figure and stature. When they came to the Maiden 
she had twelve hunters' dresses made all exactly alike, and 
each of the maidens had to put on one, while she herself drew 
on the twelfth. Thereupon she took leave of her father, and 
rode away with her companions to the court of her former be- 
trothed, whom she loved so much. There she inquu^ed if he 
needed any Huntsmen ; and if he would not take them all into 
his service. The King looked at her without recognising her, 
and as they were such handsome people he consented to take 
them, and so they became the twelve royal Huntsmen. 

The King, however, possessed a Lion who was such a 
wonderful beast that he knew all hidden and secret afiairs. So 
one evening he said to the King, " Do you suppose that you 
have got twelve Himtsmen?" "Yes," replied he; "twelve 
Huntsmen." " You are mistaken there," replied the Lion; "they 
are twelve maidens." 

" That can never be true," said the King ; " how will you 
prove it to me ?" 

" Order some peas to be strewn in your ante-room," said the 
Lion, " and you will at once see ; for men have a firm tread 
when walking on peas, and do not slip, but maidens trip, and 
stumble, and slide^ and make the peas roll about." 
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This advice pleased the King, and he ordered peas to be 
strewn. 

Now, thei*e was a servant of the King's who was kind to the 
Huntsmen; and, as he heard that they were to he put to this 
trial, he went and told them all that had passed, and that the 
Lion wished to show the King that they were maidens. The 
Maiden thanked him, and told hw companions to compel them- 
selves to tread firmly on the peas. When, therefore, the next 
morning tlie King summoned the twelve Hunters, and they 
came into the ante-room, they trod firmly upon the peas v^th 
so sturdy a step that not one rolled or moved in the least. 
Afterwaxds, when they had left the room, the King said to the 
Lion, " You have deceived me ; they walk like men !" 

The Lion repHed, " They knew that they were to be put to 
the proof, and so summoned all their strength. Let twelve 
spinning-wheels be now brought into the ante-room, and, when 
they come to pass them, they will be pleased at the aight 
thereof as no man would be." 

This advice also pleased the King, and he caused the twelve 
spinning-wheels to be placed in the room. 

But the servant who was kind to the Hunters went and 
disclosed the plan to the Maiden, who instructed her eleven 
attendants to take no notice whatever of the spinning-wheels. 
The following morning the King summoned his Hunters, and 
they passed through the ante-room without once looking round 
at the spinning-wheels. So the King said to ^he Lion again, 
*^You have deceived me; these are men, for they have not 
noticed the wheels." 

The Lion replied as before, " They knew that they should 
be put on trial, and they have behaved accordingly ;" but the 
King would beHeve the Lion no more. 

After this the twelve Hunters followed the King cus- 
tomarily in his sporting, and the longer he had them the m)re 
be seemed to like them. Now, it happened, that once as they 
were going out to the hunt, news came that thi9 Princess wbo 
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had been betrothed to the young King was on her way to his 
court. As soon as the true betrothed heard thiS; she was so 
much overcome that all her strength forsook her, and she fell 
heavily to the ground. The King soon perceived that some- 
thing had happened to his best Himtsman, and ran up to help 
him just as his glove was drawn off. He then saw upon one finger 
the ring which he had given to his first love, and, as he looked 
in the face of the supposed Huntsman, he recognised her. At 
this sight his heart was so touched that he kissed her, and, as 
she opened her eyes, he said, " You are mine, and I am thine, 
and no power on earth shall make it otherwise." 

The King then sent a messenger to the Princess, begging 
her to return to her own country, for he had already a bride. 

Soon afterwards the wedding v^as celebrated, and the Lion 
came again into favour, because, after all, he had spoken the 
truth. 




THE ROGUE AND HIS MASTER. 



A CERTAIN man, named Jolin, was deBiroiis that his sou should 

learn some trade, and he went into the church to ask the 
Priest's opinion what would be most desirable. Just then the 
Clerk was standing near the altar, and he cried out, " The 
rogue, the rogue !" At these words the man went away, and 
told his son he must learn to be a rogue, for so the Priest had 
said. So they set out, and asked one man and another whether 
he was a rogue, till, at the end of the day, they entered a 
large forest, and there found a little hut with an old woman 
in it. 

John asked the old woman, " Do you know any man who 
can teach roguery?" " Here," said the old Woman, " here you 
may learn, for my son is a master of the art." Then John 
asked the son whether he could teach it peifectly 7 and the 
Rogue replied, " I will teach your son well j relum in four 
years, and if you know your son then I will not ask any 
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recompense ; but if you do not, then you must give me two 
hundred dollars." 

John now went home, and left his son to learn roguery and 
witchcraft. When the time was up, the father set out to see 
his son, considering as he went along by what he should know 
him. On his way he met a little man, who stopped him, and 
asked, " Why are you grieving and looking so mournful ?" 
" Oh," replied John, " four years ago I left my son to learn 
roguery, and the master said, if I retiuned in that time and 
knew my son, I should have nothing to pay ; but, if I did not 
know him, I must give him two hundred dollars ^ and, since I 
have no means of recognising him, I am troubled where to 
procure the money." 

Then the little man told him to take a basket of bread with 
him, and when he came to the Rogue's house to put the basket 
under a hollow tree which stood there, and the little Bird which 
should peep out would be his son. 

John went and did as he was told, and out came a little 
Bird to peck at the bread. " Holloa, my son ! are you here ?" 
said John. The son was very glad to hear his father s voice, 
and said, "Father, let us go 5" but first the Rogue-master 
called out, " The Evil One must have told you where to find 
your son !" 

So the father and son returned home, and on their way they 
met a coach, and the son said to his father, " I will change 
myself into a fine greyhound, and then you can earn some 
money by me." 

The Lord who was riding in the coach called out, *^ Man, 
will you sell youi* dog ?" 

" Yes," replied the father. 

" How much do you want for him?" 

"Thirty dollars," was the repl}'. 

" That is too much, my man," said the Lord, " but, on 
account of his very beautiful skin, I will buy him of you." 

The bargain concluded, the dog was put inside the coach ; 
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but when they had travelled a mile or two the greyhotmd 
jumped right out through the glass^ and rejoined his father. 

After this adventure they went home together, and the 
following day they went to the next village, to market. On 
the-*'' way the son said, '^ Father, I will change myself into a 
horse, and then you can sell me ; but first untie my bridle, and 
then I can change myself back into the form of man." 

The father drove his horse to market, and thither came 
the Rogue-master and bought him for a hundred dollars, but 
the father forgot to xmtie the bridle. 

The Rogue rode his horse home, and put him in the stable, 
and, when the maid came with the com, the Horse said to her, 
" Undo my bridle, undo my bridle !" 

" Ah, can you speak ?" said she, terrified, and untied the 
horse directly. The horse thereupon became a sparrow, and 
flew away out at the door, pursued by the Rogue, who changed 
himself also into a bird. When they came up with each other, 
the Rogue changed himself into water, and the other into a fish. 
But the Rogue could not catch him so, B.nd he changed himself 
into a cock, but the other instantly became a fox, and bit his 
master's head off, so that he died. 

And he lies there to this very day. 




THE THREE LUCK-CHILDREN. 



These waa once upon a time a father who called hia thi^e 
sons to him, and g^ve the first a cock, the second a scythe, and 
the third a cat, and then addressed them thus : — " I am very 
old, and my end draweth nigh, but I wish to show my care for 
you before I die. Money I have not, and what I now give you 
appears of little worth ; but do not think that, for if each of 
yoTi use hLi gift carefully, and seek some country where such a 
thing is not known, yocr fortunes will be made." 

Soon after the father died, and the eldest son set out on his 
travels with his cock, hut wherever he came such a creature 
was already well known. la the towns he saw it from afar, 
sitting upon the church steeples, and turning itself round with 
the wind ; and in the villages he heard more than one crow, 
and nohody troubled himself about another, so that it did not 
seem as if he would ever make his fortune by it ! At last, 
however, it fell out that he arrived on an island where the 
people knew nothing about cocks, nor even how to divide their 
time. They knew certainly when it was evening and morning, 
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but at night, if they did not deep throngh it^ they could not 
comprehend the time !" ^' See/' said he to them, *^ what a prond 
ci*eature it is, what a fine red crown it wears on its head, and it 
has spurs like a knight ! Thrice during the nig^ht it will crow 
at certain hours, and the third time it calls jou may know the 
sun t^ill soon rise ; but, if it crows by day, you may prepare 
then for a change of weather." 

The good people were well pleased, and the whole night 
they laid awake and listened to the cock, which crowed loudly 
and clearly at two, four, and six o'clock. The next day they 
asked if the creature were not for sale, and how much he asked, 
and lie replied, '^As much gold as an ass can bear." "A 
ridiculously small sum," said tfaey, ''for such a manrelious 
creature !" and gave him readily what he asked. 

When he returned home with his money, his brothers were 
astonished, and the second said he would also go out and see what 
luck his scythe would bring him. But at first it did not seem 
likely that fortune would favour him, for all the countrymen 
he met earned equally good scythes upon their shoulders. At 
last, however, he also came to an island whose people were 
ignorant of the use of scythes, for when a field of com was 
ripe, they planted great cannons and shot it down ! In this 
way it was no uncommon thing that many of them shot quite 
over it^ others hit the ears instead of the stalks, and shot 
them quite away, so that a great quantity was always ruined, 
and the most doleful lamentations ensued. But our hero, 
when he amved, mowed away so silently and quickly that 
the people held their breath and noses with wonder, and willingly 
gave him what he desired, which was a horse laden with as 
much gold as it could cany. 

On his return the third brother set out with his cat to try 
his luck, and it happened to him exactly as it had done to the 
others : so long as he kept on the old roads he met with no 
place which did not already boast its cat; indeed so many 
were there that the new-born kittens were usually drowned. At 
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last he Yoyaged to an island where, luckily for him, cats were 
unknown animals; and yet the mice were so numerous that 
they danced upon the tables and chairs, whether the master of 
the house were at home or not. These people complained con- 
tinually of the plague, and the King himself knew not how to 
deliver them from it ; for in every comer the mice were swarm- 
ing, and destroyed what they could not carry away in their 
teeth. The cat, however, on its arrival, commenced a grand 
hunt ', and so soon cleared a couple of rooms of the troublesome 
visitors, that the people begged the King to buy it for the use 
of his kingdom. The King gave willingly the price that was 
asked for the wonderful animal, and the third brother returned 
home with a still larger treasure, in the shape of a mule laden 
with gold. 

Meanwhile the cat was having capital sport in the royal 
palace with the mice, and bit so many that the dead were not to 
be numbered. At last she became very thirsty with the hot 
work, and stopped, and, raising its head, cried, " Miau, miau !" 
At the unusual sound, the King, together with all his courtiers, 
was much frightened, and in terror they ran out of the castle. 
There the King held a council what it were best to do, and at 
length it was resolved to send a herald to the cat, to demand 
that it should quit tbe castle, or force would be used to make it. 
" For," said the councilors, '^ we would rather be plagued by 
the mice, to which we are accustomed, than surrender ourselves 
a prey to this beast." A page was accordingly sent to the cat 
to ask whether it would quit the castle in peace ; but the cat, 
whose thirst had all the while been increasing, replied nothing but 
" Miau, miau !" The page understood it to say, " No, no !" and 
brought the King word accordingly. The councilors agreed 
then that it should feel their power, and cannons were brought 
out and fired so that the castle was presently in flames. When 
the fire reached the room where the cat was, it sprang out of 
the window, but the besiegers ceased not imtil the whole was 
leyelled with the ground. 




HOW SIX TRAVELLED THROUGH THE WORLD. 



Thebb was once a man who understood a variety of arts ; be 

had served in tLe army, whet'e lie hod liehared veiy bravely, 
but when tbe war came to an end he received his dischar^, and 
three dollars' salary lor his services. " Wait a bit ! this does not 
please me," said he ; " if I find the right people, I will make the 
King give me the treasures of the whole kingdom." There- 
upon, inflamed with anger, he went intoaforest, where he founda 
man who had just uprooted sis trees, as if they were straw,, and 
he asked him whether be would be hia servant, and travel with 
him. "Yes," rephed the man; "but I will first take home to 
my mother this bundle of firewood;" and, taking up one of the 
trees, he wound it round the other five, and, raising the bundle 
Upon his shoulder, bore it away. Soon he returned, and said to 
his master, "We two shall travel well through the worid!" 
They had not gone far before they came up with a hunter who 
was kneeling upon one knee, and preparing to take um with his 
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gun. The master asked him what he was going to shoot; and 
he replied, ^' Two miles from hence sits a fly upon the hranch of 
an oak-tree, whose left eye I wish to shoot out." 

" Oh, go with me !" said the man, "for, if we three are 
t(^ether, we must pass easily through the world." 

The huntsman consented, and went with him, and soon they 
arrived at seven windmills, whose sails were going round at a 
rattling pace, although right or left there was no wind and not 
a leaf stirring. At this sight the man said, " I wonder what 
drives these mills, for there is no hreeze ! " and they went on ; 
but they had not proceeded more than two miles when they saw 
a man sitting upon a tree who held one nostril while he 
blew out of the other. " My good fellow," said our hero, 
" what are you driving up there ?" 

" Did you not see," replied the man, " two miles from hence, 
seven windmills ? it is those which I am blowing, that the sails 
may go round." 

" Oh, then, come with me," said our hero, " for, if four people 
like us travel together, we shall soon get through the world." 

So the blower got up and accompanied him, and in a short 
while they met with another man standing upon one leg, with 
the other 1^ unbuckled and lying by his side. The leader of 
the others said, " You have done this, no doubt, to rest your- 
self?" " Yes," replied the. man, " I am a runner, and in order 
that I may not airing along too quickly I have unbuckled one of 
my legs, for when I wear both I go as fest as a bird can fly." 

^^ Well, then, come with me," said our hero ; '^ five such 
fdlows as we are will soon get through the world." 

The five heroes went on together, and soon met a sick man 
who had a hat which he wore quite over one ear. The captain 
of the others said to him, " Manners ! manners ! don't hang your 
hat on one side Bke that; jou look like a simpleton !" 

^ I dare not do so," replied the other; "for, if I set my hat 
straight, there will oome so sharp a frost that the birds in the 
dgr will freeze and &U dead upcm the ground." 
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" Then come with me," said our hero, " for it is odd if six 
fellows like us camiot travel quickly through the world." 

These six new companions went into a city where the King 
had proclaimed that whoever should run a race with his 
daughter, and bear away the prize, should become her husband ; 
but if he lost the race he should also lose his head. This was 
mentioned to our hero, who said that he would have his servant 
run for him ; but the King told him that in that case he must 
agree that his servant's life, as well as his own, should be sacri- 
ficed if the wager were lost. To this he agreed and swore, and 
then he bade his runner buckle on his other leg, and told him to 
be careful and to make sure of winning. The wager was, that 
whoever first brought back water horn a distant spring* should 
be victor. Accordingly the runner and the princess both re- 
ceived a cup, and they both began to nm at the same moment. 
But the princess had not proceeded many steps before the runner 
was quite out of sight, and it seemed as if but a puflT of wind 
had passed. In a short time he came to the spring, and, 
filling his cup, he turned back again, but had not gone very far, 
before, feeling tired, he set his cup down again, and laid down to 
take a nap. He made his pillow of a horse's skull which lay 
upon the ground ; thinking, from its being hard, that he would 
soon awake. Meantime the princess, who was a better runner 
than many of the men at court, had arrived at the spring, and 
was returning with her cup of water, when she perceived her 
opponent lying asleep. In great joy she exclaimed, "My enemy 
is given into my own hands !" and, emptying his cup, she ran on 
faster still. All would now have been lost, if, by good luck, the 
huntsman had not been standing on the castle, looking on with 
his sharp eyes. When he saw the princess was gaining the 
advantage, he loaded iiis gun and shot so cleverly that he carried 
away the horse's skull under the runner's head, without doing 
the maiilfeny injury. This awoke him, and, jumping up, he found 
his cup empty and the princess far in advance. However, he 
did not lose courage, but ran back again to the spring, and, filling 
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his cup, returned home ten minutes earlier than his opponent. 
"See, you," said he, "now I have used my legs, tie former 
was not worth calling nmning." 

The King was disgusted, and his daughter not less, that 
a common soldier should carry off the prize, and they consulted 
together how they should get rid of bim and his companions. 
At last the King said, " Do not distress yourself^ my dear: 
I have found a way to prevent their return." Then he called to 
the six travellers, and, saying to them, " You must now eat and 
drink and be merry," he led them into a room with a floor of 
iron, doors of iron, and the windows guarded with iron bars. In 
the room was a table set out with choice delicacies, and the King 
invited them to enter and refresh themselves, and as soon as they 
were inside he locked and bolted all the doors. That done, he 
summoned the cook, and commanded him to keep a Are lighted 

beneath till the iron was red hot. The cook obeyed, and the 
six companions, sitting at table, soon began to feel warm, and 
at first thought it arose from eating ; but, as it kept getting 
warmer and warmer, they rose to leave the room, and found the 
doors and windows all fast. Then they perceived that the King 
had some wicked design in hand, and wished to suflbcnte them. 
" But he shall not succeed !" cried the man with tie hat; "I 
will summon such a frost as shall put to shame and crush this 
fire ;" and, so saying, he put his hat on straight, and immediately 
such a frost fell that all the heat disappeared, and even the 
meats upon the dishes began to freeze. When two hours had 
passed, the King thought they would be stifled, and he caused 
the door to be opened, and went in himself to see after them. 
But, as soon as the door was opened, there stood all six fre&h 
and lively, and requested to come out to warm themselves, for 
the cold in the room had been so intense that all the dishes were 
frozen ! In a great passion the King went down to the Cook 
and scolded him, and asked why he had not obeyed his in- 
structions. The Cook, however, pointing to the fire, said, " There 
is heat enough there, I should think !'* nnd the King was obliged 
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to own there was^ and he saw clearly that he should not be aUe 
to get rid of his visitors in that way. 

The King now began to think afresh how he could £ree him- 
self; and he caused the master to be summoned^ and said; *' Will 
you not take money, and give up your right to my daughter ? 
If so, you shall have as much as you wish." 

"Well, my lord King," replied the man, "just give me as 
much as my servant can carry, and you are welcome to keep 
your daughter." 

This answer pleased the King very much, and our hero said 
that he would come and fetch the sum in fourteen days. During 
that time he collected all the tailors in the kingdom, and made 
them sew him a sack, which took up all that time. As soon as 
it was ready, the Strong Man, who had uprooted the trees, took 
the sack upon his dhoulder, and carried it to the King. At the 
sight of him the King said, " What a powerful fellow this must 
be, carrying this great sack upon his shoulders !" and, sorely 
frightened, he wondered how much gold he would slip in. The 
King first of all caused a ton of gold to be brought, which re- 
quired sixteen ordinary men to lift ; but the Strong Man, taking 
it up with one hand, shoved it into the sack, saying, " Why do 
you not bring more at a time ? this scarcely covers the bottom 
of the sack." Then by degrees the King caused all his treasures 
to be brought, which the Strong Man put in, and yet they did 
not half fill his sack. " Bring more, more !" said he ; " these 
are only a couple of crumbs." Then they were obliged to bring 
seven thousand waggons laden with gold, and all these the man 
pushed into his sack — gold, waggons, oxen, and all. Still it 
was not full, and the Strong Man offered to take whatever they 
brought, if they would but fill his sack. When everything that 
they could find was put in, the man said, " Well, I must make 
an end to this ; and, besides, if one's sack is not quite full, why,* 

it can be tied up so much the easier !" and, so saying, he hoisted 

it upon his back, and went away, and his companions with him. 

j^When the King saw this one man bearing away all the 
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riches of his kiogdom, he got into a tremendous passion, and 
ordered his cavalry to pursue the six men, and at all risks to 
bring back the Strong Man with tbe sack. Two regiments 
accordingly pursued them quickly, and shouted out to them, 
^^ You are our prisoners ! lay down the sack of gold, or you 
will be hewn to pieces !" 

"What is that you are saying?" asked the Blower; "you will 
make us prisoners ? but first you shall have a dance in the air !" 
So saying, he held one nostril, and blew with the other the two 
regiments right away into the blue sky, so that one flew over 
the hills on the right side, and the other on the left. One 
sergeant begged for mercy: he had nine wounds, and was a 
brav^ fellow undeserving of such disgrace. So the Blower sent 
after him a gentle puff which brought him back without harm- 
ing him, and then sent him back to the King with a message 
that, whatever number of knights he might yet send, all would 
be blown into the air like the first lot. When the King heard 
this message, he said, " Let the fellows go ! tbey will meet with 
their deserts !" So the six companions took home all the wealth 
of that kingdom, and, sharing it with one another, lived con- 
tentedly all the rest of their days. 




THE WOLF AND THK BIAN. 



A CBBTAiM Fox oDce toldto a "Wolf many talea of the wonder* 

ful strength that men were possessed of, so ihat no bcnsis could 
stand against tbem, but were therefore obhged to use cunning. 
The Wolf replied, " If I ever happen to meet a man I w ill fly 
at him." 

"Well," replied the Foi, "I can help you to tliatj only 
come with me early to-morrow morning,and Jwill show you one." 

Early the neit day, accordingly, the Wolf appeared, and the 
Fox took him to the road which the huntera passed every day. 
First came an old discharged soldier. 

" la that a man 1" asked the Wolf. 

" No," replied the Fox; " he has been one." 

Next came a httle boy going to school. 

" Is that a man ?" asked the Wolf. 

" No," said the Fox ; " he will be one." 

Then came a forester, his double-barrelled gun upon Lis 
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back^ and liis wood-knife by bis side. On his approach the Fox 
said to the Wolf, " See, here comes a man upon whom you must 
spring ; but I will first take myself oflT into my hole." 

The Wolf made a spring at the Hunter, who, when he saw 
it, said to himself, " It is a pity I did not load with ball ;" 
but he took aim, and discharged his shot at the beast's head. 
The Wolf made a very wry face, but still went boldly forward, 
and the Hunter gave it the contents of the second barrel. The 
Wolf, suppressing the pain, now rushed on the Hunter, who 
drew his long sharp wood-knife, and gave the beast a couple of 
cuts right and left, so that it fell over and over covered with 
blood, and laid howling on the ground. 

Presently the Fox came. " Now, brother Wolf," said the 
Fox, " how have you fared with a man ?" 

" Oh," replied the Wolf, " it is not their strength I have 
suffered from ; for first this Hunter took a stick from his shoulder 
and blew into it, and out flew something in my face, which 
tickled it dreadfully. Then he puffed again into this stick, and 
there came in my face a shower like hail and lightning; and, as 
I approached quite near, he drew out a naked bone from his 
body, and beat me with it till I fell, as it were, dead before 
him." 

*" Ah, do you not see," said the Fox, "what a boaster you 
are ? You throw the hatchet so far that vou cannot catch it 
again." 




THE WOLF AND THE FOX. 



A. Wolf, once upon a time, cau^lit a Fox. It happenad one 

daj that they were both going through the forest, and the 
Wolf said to his companion, " Get me some food, or I will 
eat you up." 

The Fox replied, " I know a farmyard where there are a 
couple of young Iambs, whichyif you wish, we will fetch." 

This proposal pleased the Wolf, so they went, and the Foi, 
eteahng first one of the Iambs, brought it to the Wolf, and 
then ran away. The Wolf devoured it quickly, but was not 
contented, and went to fetch the other lamb by himself, but he 
did it BO awkwardly that he arcused the attention of the mother, 
who began to cry and bleat loudly, so that the peasants ran 
up. There they found the Wolf, and beat him so unmercifully 
that he ran, howling and limping, to the Foi, and said, " You 
have led me to a nice place, for, when I went to fetch the other 
lamb, the peasants came and beat me terribly !" 
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'* Why are you such & ghitton?" asked the Fox. 

The uext day they went again into the fields^ and the co- 
vetous Wolf said to the Fox, " Get me something to eat now, or 
I will devour you !" 

The Fox said that he knew a country house where the cook 
was going that evening to make some pancakes, and thither 
they went. When they arrived, the Fox sneaked and crept 
round the house, until he at last discovered where the dish was 
standing, out of which he drew six pancakes, and took them to 
the Wolf, saying, " There is sometiiing for you to eat !" and 
then ran away. The Wolf despatched these in a minute or two, 
and, wishing to taste some more, he went and seized the dish, 
hut took it away so hurriedly that it broke in pieces. The 
noise of its fall brought out the woman, who, as soon as she 
saw the Wolf, called her people, who, hastening up, beat him 
with such a good will that he ran home to the Fox, howling, 
with two lame legs ! " What a dirty place have you drawn me 
into now !" cried he ; "the peasants have caught me, and dressed 
my skin finely 1" 

" Why, then, are you such a glutton?" said the Fox. 

When they went out again the third day, the Wolf limping 
along with weariness, he said to the Fox, " Get me something 
to eat now, or I will devour you !" 

The Fox said he knew a man who had just killed a pig, and 
salted the meat down in a cask in hie cellar, and that they could 
get at it. The Wolf replied that he would go with him on 
condition that he helped him if he could not escape. " Oh, of 
course I will, on mine own account !" said the Fox, and showed 
him the tricks and ways by which they could get into the 
cellar. When they went in there was meat in abundance, and 
the Wolf was enraptured at the sight. The Fox, too, had a 
taste, but kept looking round while eating, and ran frequently 
to the hole by which they had entered, to see if his body 
would slip through it easily. Presently the Wolf asked, " Why 
are you running about so, you Fox, and jumping in and out?" 
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" I want to see if any one is coming," replied the Fcx, cun- 
ningly ; " but mind you do not eat too much !" 

The Wolf said he would not leave till the cask was quite 
empty ; and meanwhile the peasant, who had heai*d the noise 
made by the Fox, entered the cellar. The Fox, as soon as he 
saw him, made a spring, and was through the hole in a jifly; 
and the Wolf tried to follow his example, but he had eaten so 
much that his body was too big for the hole, and he stuck fast 
Then came the peasant with a cudgel, and beat him to deatb; 
but the Fox leapt away into the foiest, very glad to get rid of 
the old glutton. 




THE POX AND GODMOTHER-WOLF. 



A cBRTAiN she-Wolf had brought a whelp into the world, and 
invited the Foi to stand g^fatUer, for, said she, " He is a near 
relative, and possesses a good understanding and much clever- 
neas, so that he can instruct my son, and help hi"! on in the 
world." The Fox appeared to be very honourable, and said to 
the Wolf, " My worthy fellow-godparent, I thank you much 
for the honour you show me, and I will ao conduct myself that 
you shall be quite satisfied." At the teaat be made himself 
very sociable and merry ; and, when it was over, he said to the 
Wolf, "My dear lady, it is our duty t« care for the child, and 
therefore he must have good food, that he may grow strong. 
I know a sheepfold whence we can easily fetch somewhat." 

This speech pleased the Wolf, and she went with the Fox to 
the farmyard, and there he showed her the place, and said, 
"You can creep in there unseen, and meanwhile I will go 
round to the other side, and see if I can pick up a hen." 
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The FoZ; however^ did not go as be said^ but ran away 
and stretclied himself upon the ground^ near the edge of the 
forest, to rest. The Wolf crept into the stall, Where lay a d(^, 
who began to bark, so that the labourers ran in, and, surprising 
the Wolf, poured a panful of imbumt ashes over her skin. At 
last she escaped, and slipped away out of tiie stall, and found 
the Fox lying near the forest. The Fox made a Yety wiy face, 
and said, '^ Ab, my dear godmother, hofir badly I huB^e fared! 
The peasaoti fell upon ne^ and bsfe neariy liroken all my 
bones, and, if you do not wish me to perish here where I he, 
you must carry me away !" 

The poor Wolf could scarcely move herself; but yet, out of 
her great concern for the Fox, she took him upon her back, 
and carried home, slowly enough, the really stronf^ and unhurt 
godfather. When they reached home, the Fox cried out to the 
Wolf, '^Farewell, my dear godmother; may you relish your 
scorching !" and, so saying, he laughed in her face, and qiuckly 
bolted o£f ! 







TUB FOX AND THE CAT. 



Omce upon a time it fell out that a Cat met a Fox in a wood ; 
and, thinking' him clever and well expeiienced in the ways of 
the world, she spoke friendly to him, and said, " Good day, dear 
msBter Foi ; how do you do, how do you get on, and how do 
you find your living; in these dear times?" 

The Fox considered the Cat from head to foot with all the 
pride in his nature, and doubted for a time whether to answer or 
not. At last he said, " Oh, you wretcbed shaver ! you pied 
simpleton ! you hungry mouse-hunter ! what hos put it into your 
head to ask me how I fare ? what have you learnt 1 how many 
arts do you understand ?" 

" I underBtand but a single one," replied the Cat, decisively. 

"And what sort of an art is that?" inquired the Fox? 

When the dogs pursue me, to climb up a tree, and bo save 
myself," said the Cat. 

"Oh, isthat all?" returned the Fox; "why, I understand' 
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a hundred arts^ and have, moreover, a sackful of coxmrng ! I 
pity you ! Come with me^ and I will show you how to escape 
the hounds. 

Presently a Hunter came riding along with four dogs. The 
Cat ran nimbly up a tree^ and perched herself upon its highest 
point; where the branches and leaves completely concealed her, 
and then called to the Fox, " Open your sack, my Fox ! open 
youi* sack !" But the hounds hud already seized poor Beynard, 
and held him tight. "Oh, Mr. Fox," cried the Cat, when she 
saw the end, " you are come to a standstill in spite of your hun- 
dred arts. Now, could you have crept up a tree like me your 
life would not have been sacrificed !" 




Once upon a time tbeie lived a Queen who liad been denied 
ebildren hitherto, but every moi-ning she went into the garden 
nnd prayed to God that ho would grnnt her a son or a daughter. 
And once an Angel came down and said to her, " Be satisfied ! 
you shall have a son gifted with this power : whatsoever he 
wishes for In this world shall be given unto him." 

The Queen went directly to the King, and to)d him the 
joyiul message ; and when the time arrived she buro a son, and 
the King rejoiced exceedingly. 

Now, the Queen went every morning into the park with her 
cliild, and washed it at a clear spring which flowed there. One day 
fihe fell asleep with tlie child in her lap, and the old Cook, who 
knew that the child possessed wishing powers, took it from her; 
and, killing a fowl, sprinkled the blood upon the Queen'a apron 
and clothes. Then he carried the child away to a secret place, 
where a nurse took chai^ of it, and then ran to the King, and 
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stated thM Ike Qaeen had allowed her son to be torn firom her 
by tlie wSki beasts. The Km^, when he saw the blood upon her 
apron, belMvad the tde, and fell in such a rag^e that he caused 
a high tower to be buflft^ into wUoii neither sun nor moon shone, 
and therein ha ahut up his wife, to stay there for seven yean 
wi t ho wt meat or driftk, and so perish. B«t two mhite doTes 
flew daily twice to her with food d«jfig dn wImiUj seven years. 

But the Cook thougliA to himself, ^Siftoa dds ehQd has the 
gift of wishing^ it may tnnfn; me into labfcrtune if I stop here;" 
and so he left Ike castle mad. went to the Aaldy who had already 
grown so much idnt 1m tmU apeak. Ha tditfae child to wish 
for a noble house, with a garden, and all appurtenances; and 
scarcely were the words out of his mouth before all appeared. 
After a time Lad elapsed the Cook said to the boy, " It is not 
good for you to be so alone ; therefore wish for a beautiful maiden 
to bear you company." This also the boy did, and inunediatelj 
there stood before him one more beautiful than any painter could 
depict. I'he two children played together, and grew to love 
each other much, while the old Cook went daily to hunt like any 
gentleman. By-and-by, however, the thought occurred to bim 
that perhaps the yoimg Prince might wish to be with his father, 
and so bring him into great trouble, and to prevent that he took 
the maiden aside one day, and said to her, "To-night, when the 
boy sleeps, stick this dagger into his heart, and cut out his 
tongue ; and if you do not do it your own life shall be sacri- 
ficed." 

So saying, he went out as usual, and when he returned the 
next day she had not done it, and excused herself by saying, 
" What ! shall I take the life of an innocent youth who has 
never yet injured any one ?" 

" If you do not," said the Cook, ^ your own life shall pay 
the forfeit !" 

Afterwards, when he was gone out, the maiden had a little 
calf fetched, and killed, and its heart and tong-ue taken out, 
which ^ laid upon a plate, and, when she saw the old CoA 
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return, she told tlie youth to get into bed and draW the covering 
over hisa. 

Soon the old wretch eaine in, and asked, -^^ Where is the heart 
snd tongue of the boy ?" The maiden reached him the plate, 
hut the Prince threw off the covering and cried, " You old 
sinner ! why would you have killed me ? now I will pronounce 
your sentence. You shall become a black poodle-dog, and wear 
a golden chain round yo^ur neck, and swallow live coals, so that 
you shall breathe out fire.'* 

As soon as he had spoken these words, the Cook took the 
form of a poodle-dog, and had a golden chain round his neck, 
and when he ate live coals a flame burst out of his mouth. The 
King's son remained in the palace a short time, but soon re- 
membered his mother, and wondered if she were yet alive. And 
at last he said to the maiden, " T must go home to my father, 
and if you will go with me I will take care of you." ' 

^' Alas !" she replied, ^' the way is too fer, and what shall I 
do in a strange land where I am unknown ?" 

But the young Prince would not depart without her, and 
when he fouBd her inflexible he wished her into a beautify 
pink, and t»rrwd her away in that form. The dog had to run 
behind, and so they travelled to their native land. There he 
went to the tower where his mother dwelt, and as' it was so 
lofty he wished for a ladder which readied to the top. Then he 
mounted, and, lo<Aing in, called, " Dearest mother, lady Queen, 
are you yet alive, or «te yon dead V 

The Queen replied, "^^ I have just eaten, and am satisfied j" 
for she thought it was tiie dove who spoke. 

But the Prince said, ^^ I am your dear son, whom the wild 
beasts were said to have stolen from your lap, but I am yet 
alive, and will soon rescue you." 

So saying, he. went down, and came to his father's palace, and 
caused himself to be annoimced as a huntsman who desired to 
enter the King's service. 'Hie King answered, that he might 
do BO if he oouM procure any venison, hut he himself had not 
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been able to find any in any pai-t of Lis territories. Then the 
huntsman promised to procure bim as many deer as be could use 
for tbe royal table^ and caused all tbe otbers to be summoned to 
accompany bim. So tbey went out^ and the young Prince bade 
them enclose a large circle, open at one end, in tbe middle of 
which he placed himself, and begun to wish. Soon two hundred 
and odd head of game ran into the circle, at which tbe huntsmen 
began to shoot. All these were heaped upon sixty carts, and 
driven home to the King, who once more, after a long interval, 
was enabled to garnish his table with venison. 

The King therefore received the game with great satisfaction, 
and ordered that on the following day his whole cotui^ should 
dine with him at a great festival. When they were assembled, 
he said to the young huntsman, " Since you are so clever you 
must sit next me '/* but he replied, " May it please your majesty 
to excuse me, I am but a poor huntsman." 

The King, however, was resolved, and said, ** You must 
, sit next me," and as the Prince did so he thought of his dear 
mother, and wished that one of the King's courtiers might 
inquire whether the Queen were yet alive, or had perished in the 
tower. Scarcely had he so wished when the marshal began to 
speak, saying, " May it please your majesty, here are we living 
in gi*eat happiness, but how fares our lady the Queen in the 
tower ? is she still alive or dead." 

But the King said, ^^ She suffered my beloved son to be torn 
away by wild beasts, and I will hear nothing of her." 

At these words the huntsman got up and said, ^^ My dear 
and gracious father, she is still alive, and I am her son, for the 
wild beasts did not take me away, but that wretch the Cook 
took me out of her lap when she was asleep, and sprinkled the 
blood of a hen over her apron." 

Thereupon he took up the dog with the golden necklace, and 
said, " This is the wretch !" and he ordered live coals to be 
brought, which he was forced to eat in the presence of all, so 
that the flames burst out of his mouth. Then he changed him 
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back into his right form ag^ain, and there stood the Cook with his 
white apron on^ and his knife by his side. As soon as the King 
recognised him he became terribly angry, and ordered him to be 
thrown into the deepest dungeon of the castle. Then the young 
Prince asked his father whether he would see the maiden who 
had treated him so tenderly, and had saved his life at the peril 
of her own/ and the King replied, " Yes, most willingly." " I 
will show you her first in the form of a flower," said the Prince, 
and seai*ching in bis bosom he took out the pink, and placed it 
upon the royal table, and all confessed they had never seen so 
beautiful a flower. " Now I will show you the real maiden," 
said the Prince, and, wishing again, she stood before all, and 
appeared more beautiful than any artist could have painted. 

After this the King sent two men of the household, and two 
attendants, up into the tower, to fetch the Queen and bring her 
to the royal table. But as soon as she was led in she ceased 
to eat, and murmured, ^^ The all-gracious and all-mercifiil God 
who preserved me in the tower will soon release me !" For 
three days after this she lino^ered, and then she died happily ; and, 
when she was buried, two white doves Mowed her, which wer^ 
those which had brought her food in the tower, and after her 
burial they hovered above her grave in the form of two angels 
from heaven. 

But the old King grieved at heart for her for some time, and 
at length died, and the young King then married the beautiful 
maiden whom he had cherished in his bosom as a flower ^ but 
whether they yet live is not known to me. 




THE CLEVER GRETHBL. 



Onob upon a time then was a. Codt who wore Bhoes wHh red 
knots, and when she went out with them on she nsed to figure 
her feet about here and there, and then say to herself, quite com- 
placently, " Ah, you are still a pretty girl !" And wheo she 
came home she drank a g-lass of wine f<v joy, and, as the wine 
mode hei' wish to eat, she used to look out the best she had, and 
excuse herself by saying, " The Cook ought to know how her 
cooking tastes." 

One day it happened that her master said to her, "Grethel, 
this evening a guest is coming, so cook me two fowls." " I will 
do it directly, master," I'eplied Grethel. She soon killed the 
fowls, plucked, dressed, and spitted tliem, and, as evening came 
on, she put them down to the fire to roast. They soon began to 
brown and warm through, but still the guest was not come, and 
Grethel said to the master, " If your guest does not come soon 
T aiiall have to take the fowls fi-om the fire, but it will be a 
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great shame not to eat them soon^ when thej are just in the 

gravy," 

The master agreed, therrfore, to run out himself and bring 
home his guest ; aud^ as soon as he had turned his hack^ Grethel 
laid aside the spit, with its two fowls, and thought to herself, 
"Ah, I have stood so long before the fire, I am quite hot and 
thirsty; who knows when he will oome? Meanwhile I will 
run down into the cellar and have a draughts" 

Grethel ran down the stairs and filled a jug^^ bxA, saying 
" God bless you, Grethel I" took a good pull at the beer, and when 
that was down she had another draught. Then she went up 
again^ and placed the Ibwla before the fire, and turned the 
spit round quite merrily, firs;! spreading some butter over their 
skins. However, the roasting fowls snoelt so well that Grethel 
thought she had better try how they tasted ; and so she dipped 
her finger into the gravy^ and said, "Ah,, how good these 
fowls are ! it is a sin and shame that they shoidd not be eaten 
at once !" She ran to the window, therefore, to see if her 
master was yet coming with his guest, but there was nobody, 
and she turned again to the fowls. " Ah, one wing is burnt I' 
said she, " I had better eat that !" and, cutting it o£P, she ate 
it. But then she thought, " Master will see that something is 
wanting, I had better take the other !" When she had finished 
the two wings, she went again to see whether her master was 
coming, but without success. " Who knows," said she, " whe- 
ther they will come or not? and perhaps they are stopping 
where they are. Gome^ Grethel, be of good courage I the one 
is begun, have another drink, and then eat it up completely, 
for when it is all done you will be at rest, and besides, why 
should the good things be spoiled ?" So thinkings Grethel ran 
once more into the cellar, took a capital drink, and then ate up 
one fowl with great pleasure. As soon as it was down, and 
the master still had not returned, Grethel looked at the other 
fowl, and said, " Where the one is, the other ought to be also } 
the two belong to one another ; what is right for the one is ^ 
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right for the other; I helieve if I take another draught it will 
not hurt me." So saying, she took a hearty drink^ and let the 
second fowl slip down after the other. 

Just as she was in the best of the eating, the master came 
running up, and called, ''Make haste, Grethel! the guest is 
coming directly !" 

" Yes, master," said she, '* it will soon be ready." 

The master went in to see if the table were properly laid, 
and, taking up the great knife wherewith he was to carve the 
fowls, he went to sharpen it upon the stones. Meantime came 
the guest, and knocked politely at the door. Grethel ran to see 
who it was ; and, when she perceived the gfuest, she held her 
finger to her mouth to enjoin silence, and said, ** Make haste 
quickly away ! if my master discovers you here, you are lost ! 
he certainly did invite you here to supper, but he has it in his 
mind to cut offyoiu* ears; just listen now how he is sharpening 
his knife!" 

The guest listened to the sound, and then hurried down the 
steps as fast as he could, while Grethel ran screaming to her 
master, and said to him, " You have invited a fine guest !" 

" Ell ! what ?" said he, " what do you mean ?" 

" Why," replied Grethel, "just as I was about to serve them 
up, your guest has taken the two fowls from off the dish, and 
bolted away with them !" 

" That is fine manners, certainly !" said the master, grieved 
for his fine fowls, "if he had but left me one at the least, that 
I might have had something to eat !" Then he called after his 
guefjt, who pretended not to hear him, and so he pursued him, 
knife in hand, calling out, " Only one ! only one !'' meaning that 
his guest should leave one fowl behind him; but the latter 
supposed that his host meant that he would only cut off one 
ear, and so he ran faster and faster, as if fire were at his heels, 
that he might reach home safe and sound. 




THE OLD MAN AND HIS GBAND30N. 



Once upon a time there waa n verr ^^^ ^^^ Man, wLose eyes 
were dim, his ears useless for hearing;, and his ksees trembled. 
When be sat at table he could scaicely bold his spoon, and 
oiVen he fipilled his food over the tableclotJi, and sometimes down 
his clothes. His son and daughter-in-law were much vexed 
about this, and at last they made the old Man sit behind the 
oven in a comer, and gave bim his meals in an earthen dish, 
and not enough either; so that the poor man grew sad, and his 
eyes were moistened with tears. Once his hands trembled so 
much that he could not hold the dish, and it fell on the giound 
and broke all to pieces, so that the young Wife scolded him, but 
he made no reply, and only sighed. After tlint they bought 
him a wooden disli, for a couple of pence, and out of that he 
had now to feed ; and one day, as he was sitting in his usual 
place, he saw his little Grandson, of four yenrs old, npon the 
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ground^ fitting together some pieces of wood. '^ What are you 
making ?" asked the old Man. 

" I am making a wooden trough," replied the child, " for 
father and mother to feed out of when I grow big." 

^' At these words the Man looked at his Wife a little while, 
and presently they began to cry^ and henceforth they let the 
old Grandfather sit at table with them, and always take his 
meals there, and they did not even say anything if he spilled 
a little upon the doth. 







THE GOLD CHILDREN. 



Once upon a time there was a poor Man and his Wife, who 
had nodiing in the world hut their hut, and they lived from 
hand to mouth hj catching fish. But once it happened that 
the man, sitting by the water's edge, threw in his net and drew 
out a golden Fish. And while he was looking at the fish with 
great wonderment, it exclaimed, '^Do you hear, fisherman? 
throw me back into the water, and I will change your hut into a . 
fine castle." But the Fisherman replied, ^^ What use is a castle 
to me if I have nothing to eat ?" " That is taken care about," 
rejoined the Fish, " for in the castle you will find a cupboard 
which, on opening, you will see full of dishes of the most deli- 
cate food, and as much as you like." 

^* Well, if that be so," said the Man, "you shall soon have 
your wish." 

" Yes," said the Fish, " but there is one condition : that you 
disclose to nobody in the world, whoever he may be, from whence 
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your luck comes^ for if you speak a single word about it, aD 
will be lost." 

The Man threw the wonderful Fish back into the Wit3 
and went home, and where formerly stood his but was a large 
castle. The sight made him open his eyes, and^ stepping in, 
he found his Wife di'essed out in costly clothes^ sit^g in a 
magnificent room. She appeared very much pleased^ and said, 
'' Husband, how has all thLs happened 7 this is very nice !" 

" Yes," replied her Husband, '^ it pleases me also ; but now I 
am tremendously hungry^ so give me something to eat." 

His Wife said; " I have got nothings and I am sure I do 
not know where to find any food in this new house !" 

'^ Oh ! there is a great cupboard ; open that/' said the Hus- 
band ; and, as soon as she did so^ behold ! there were cakes, 
meat, fruity and wine. At the sight of these the Wife 
laughed exultingly, and cried, " What else can you wish for 
now, my dear V and she and he conmienced eating and drink- 
ing at once. But, when they had had enough, the Wife asked, 
"Now, my husband, whence comes all this?" "Ah," he 
replied, " do not ask me ! I dare not tell you, for if I let 
out the secret to any one our fortune will fly." '* Well, if I 
may not know, I am sure I do not want," replied she ; but she 
was not in earnest, and let him have no peace night or day, 
teasing and tormenting him so long, till at last, in a fit of 
impatience, he let out that all their fortune came from a gt>lden 
Fish which he had caught and set at liberty again. Scarcely 
were the words out of his mouth when all the fine castle^ witfi 
its cupboard, disappeared, and they found themselves again in 
their old hut. 

Now was the Man obliged to take up with his old trade 
of fishing, and fortune so favoured him that he pulled out a 
second time the golden Fish. " Alas I" said the Fish, '^ let me 
go again, and I will give you back your castle, with the cup- 
board of meat and wine ; only keep it secret, and reveal not on 
any account from whence they spring, or again you will lose aU.** 
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" I will take care," replied tlie Fiahennan, and threw tbe Fish 
into the water. At home immediately everything was in its 
former splendour, and the wife rejoiced at her good fortune ; 
but her curiosity could not rest, and after a couple of days she 
began to plague her husband again to tell her the source of 
their prosperit}'. For a long time the man held his tongue, 
but at length he got into such a passion that he broke out and 
told the secret. At the same moment the castle disappeared, 
and they found themselves in the old hut. '* There, are you 
Satisfied now ?" said the Man to his Wife ; '^ now we may feel 
the pangs of hunger again." " Ah," she replied, " I would 
rather not have wealth at all than not know whence it comes ; 
for then I have no peace of mind." 

The Man went fishing again, and in a few days he was 
lucky enough to pull up the golden Fish for the third time. 
" Well, well," smd the Fish, *' I see I am fated to fall into your 
hands, so take me home, and cut me into six pieces; two of 
wliich you must give to your wife to eat, two to your horse, 
and two you must put in the ground, and then you will be 
blessed." 

The Man took home the Fish, and did as it had said, and it 
happened that from the two pieces which he sowed in the 
ground two golden lilies grew up ; from the eating of the two 
pieces by the mare^ two golden foals were born ; and from the 
wife's eating of her share, she brought forth two golden children. 

The children grew up beautiful and fair, and with them the 
two lilies and the two foals ; and one day the children said to 
their father, " We will mount our golden steeds and travel in 
the world." 

But he replied sorrowfiilly, *^ How shall I manage, when 
you are out, to know how you are getting on ?" 

" 'J'he two golden lilies," said they, " will remain here, and 

by them you can see how we prosper ; are they fresh, so are 

we well ; do they droop, so are we ill ; do they die, so are we 
dead." 
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With these words they rode away, «ad soon came to an inn 
wherein were many people, who, when they saw the two golden 
children, laughed at them mockingly. One of them, when he 
heard the jeers, was ashamed, and would not f^o onward, bat 
tamed round and went home to his fiiUienr; while the other 
rode on till lie came to a large forest. Just as he w^is about 
to ride into it, the people said to him, " You had better not go 
there, for the forest is foil of robbers, who will act badly to yoo, 
and certainly when they see you are golden, and your how 
too, they will kill you." 

But the youth would not be frightened, and said, ^ I mast 
and will go." 

Tlien he took bears' skins, and covered witb them himself 
and his horse, so that nothing golden could foe seen, and, tius 
done, he rode confidently into the wood. When he bad ridden 
a little way he heard a rustling among the bashes, and soon 
distinguished voices talking to one another. One said, '^ Here 
comes one!" but another said, ^'Let him alone ; he*8 only a bear> 
hunter, and as poor and cold as a church mouse. What shonM 
we do with him ?" 

So the Gold Child rode without danger through the forest, 
and came to no harm. Next it happened that he came to a 
village, wherein he saw a maiden so beautiful that he thoi^t 
there could be no one more so in the world. He conceived a 
great love for her, and went to her and asked her whether she 
would be his wife. The maiden was very much pleased, and 
consented, saying, " Yes, I will become your wife, and be faith- 
ful to you all your life." Then they celebrated the wedding 
together, and just as they were in the middle of their festivities 
the fether of the bride returned, and, when he saw that his 
daughter was mamed, he asked, in great astonishment, where 
the bridegroom was ? They showed him the Golden Child, who 
still wore his bear-skins around him, and the fiither exclaimed, 
" Never shall a bear-hunter marry my daughter !" and he would 
have murdered him. The bride begged for his life, saying. 
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'* He is my husband, and I love bim with aU my heart," and 
she begged so piteously that her faUier at last spared him. 

The lather, however, was always thinldng about this man, 
and one morning he rose early in order to look at his daughter's 
husband, and see whether he ware % common and ragged beggar 
or no. But when he looked, behold there was a magnificent 
Golden Man in the bed, while the thrown-off bear's skin laid 
upon the ground. So the father w«nt away, thinking ^^ What a 
good thing it was I restrained my passion, or I should have 
made a grand mistake." 

The same night the Gold Child dreamt that he hunted a 
fine stag, and, when he awoke in the morning, he said to his 
bride, " I must be off to \hQ hunt ! " She was grieved, and 
b^^ed him to stay, and said, " A great misfortune may easily 
happen to you;" but he answered, ^^ I must and will go 1" So 
he rode away into the forest, and soon met a proud stag, just 
as he had dreamed. He aimed at it, and would have shot, but 
the stag sprang off. Then he followed it over hedges and 
ditches without wearying the whole day, and at evening it 
disappeared fix)m his sight. When now the Gold Child looked 
round, he stood before a little house, wherein dwelt a Witch. 
He knocked at the door, and a little old woman came, and 
asked, " What are you domgso late in the midst of this forest ?" 

" Have you not seen a stag ?" he inquired. 

" Yesy* she replied; '' I know the stag well:" and just then 
a little dog which was in-doors barked loudly at the stranger. 
"Will you be quiet, you rascally dog?" he cried; "or I will 
shoot you dead." At this the Witch exclaimed in a great 
passion, "What ! will you kill my dog?" and bewitched him at 
once, so that he lay there like a stone. His poor wife meanwhile 
waited for him in vain, and soon she thought " Ah ! what I 
feared in the anguish of my heavy heart has fallen upon him." 

But at home the other brother stood by the golden lily, and 
suddenly one of them fell off. " Ah, Heaven!" said he, "some 
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great misfortune has happened to mj brother ! I must be off, and 
see if, haply, I can save him." 

But the father said, " Stop here. If I lose you too, wliat 
will become of me ?" 

^' I must and will gfo/' said the youtli. So he mounted liis 
gpohlon horse, and rode away till he came to the larg;e fore^ 
where Iiis brother lav in the form of a stone. Out of her home 
c:im 3 the ohl Witch, called to him^ and would have enchanted 
hi in to), but he went not near her, but said, '^ I will shoot you 
down it* you do not restore to me my brother." 

She was frightened, but still slie acted very unwillingly, and, 
touching the stone with her fingers, the Gold Chihl took agais 
his human form. The two Gold Children were overjoyed when 
they saw one another again, and kissed and embraced, and rode 
together out of the forest. There they parted — the cue returned 
to lii.<« lu'ide, and the other to his father. When the latter 
iirrived, his father said to him, " I knew that you had saved your 
brother, for the golden lily all at once revived, and now flourishes 
again.*' 

Aftor this timo they lived contentedly and happily, and all 
went well with thoni till the end of their lives. 



E-N'D OF VOLL'MK I. 




THE SOARING LARK. 



There was once a man who bud to g^ a very long journe;, and 
On liis ditparture lie asked his three daughters whitt he should 
bring them. The eldest chose pearls, the second diamonds, 
but the third said, " Dear father, I wish for a Bingin;r, soaring 
lurk." 'ITie fether promised Ijer she should huve it if he could 
meet with one; and then, kissing all tliree, he set our. 

Wljen the time came round for his return he hnd bought 
the pearls and diamonds for the two elder sisters, but the lark 
he hnd sought in vain everywhere; and this giieved him verv 
much, for the youngest daughter was his de^irt-st child. By 
cliiince his ixmd led thi-ough a ibrest, in tlie middle of which 
i-tood a noble ca.«t1e, anil near that a tree, upon wliose topmost 
boii^ii he fow a singing, soaring lark. "Ah! 1 hapjien with 
jnu in tliH very nick of time !" he exclaimed, and bade bis 
sei vimt climl) the tree and catch the hii-d. But as soon as he 
stepp- d up to tlie tree a Lion sprang from liebind, shaking his 
rnani', and i-oaringso that tiie leaves upon the brandies trembled. 
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'' Who will steal my sinfgjBLg, soaring. I!iti^**fned the beast^ 
" I will eat you up !" 

" I did not know," replied the man^ ''that the bird belonged 
to you ; I will repair the intended injury and buy myself off 
with gold; only let me have my Hlk" 

" Nothing can save you," saidtfteLion, " excfifpkyou promise 
me the first person who meets you ooitjvmiamltmm home ; if you 
do that, I will give you not only your life, but also the bh-d for 
your daughter." 

This condition the man refused, saying, " That might be my 
youngest daughter, who is dearest to me, and will most likely 
run to meet me on my return." But the seiTant was anxious, 
and said, " It does not follow that your daughter will come ; 
it may be a cat or a dog." At length the man let himself be 
persuaded, and, taking the singing, soaring lark, he promised 
tlie Lion whatever should first meet him. 

Soon he arrived at home, and on entering his house the first 
who greeted him was no other tlian his dearest daughter, who 
came lomning up, kissed and embraced him, and wheu she saw 
the lark in his hand waa almost beside herself with joy. The 
poor father, however, could not rejoice, but began to weep, and 
said, " My dearest child, this bird I have bought very dear ; 
I was forced to promise you for it to a wild Lion, and when he 
gets 3'ou he will tear you in pieces and eat you." Then he told 
her all that had passed, and begged her not to go away, let 
what might be the consequences. But his daughter consoled 
him and snid, " My dear father, what you have promised you 
must perform ; I will go and soften tlie heart of this Lion, so 
that I shall soon retiu-n to you." 

The next morning she had the way shown to her, and, 
taking leave, she went boldly iiito the forest. But this Lion 
was an enchanted Piince, who by day, with all his attendants, 
had the forms of lions, and by night they resumed their natural 
human figure. On her arrival, therefore, the maiden was 
received kindly, and led into the castle ; and when night came 



on^saxd'i^erlAon.took'lm natural iarm^ the wedding., wa&ccde- 
brated'With great. sp]^»idou£. Here they lived contented^* mtk 
each o^r, slewing by day^and watching by nights. Qnt;day 
the Prince saad to hk wife, " Tor-morrow. is. a feast-day '^n your 
father's house^ becanisc your eldest sist^ is to< be married,. asd^ 
if you wish to. go, my lions shall accompany you.'' 

She replied that she should like very much to see; her father > 
again, and went, accompanied by the lions. On her arrival 
there was great rejoicing, for aU had believed that she had been 
torn in pieces by the lions, and killed long ago. But she told 
them what a handsome husband she had, and how well she 
fared, and stopped with them' so long as the wedding lasted >< 
after which she went back into^the forest. 

Not many weeks afterwards the second daughter waS' ta be 
married, and the youngest was again imdted to the wedding; but 
slie said to the Lion, '' This time. I wilLnot go alone, fov you must 
accompany me J' But the Lion said it would be dangerous for 
likn ; for, should a ray from a burning light toudi him, then he 
would instantly be changed into a pigeon, and in that form fly 
about for seven long, years* 

" Oh ! do go with me !** entreated his bride, " I will protect 
you and ward off all light." 

So at last they went away together, taking their little cliild 
with them ; and the Princess caused a room to be built, strong 
and thick, so that no ray could pierce through, wherein her 
husband was to sit when the bridal lights were put up. But 
the door was made of green wood, which split,' and left a little 
chink which no one perceived Now the marriage was per- 
formed, but, as the train returned firom churdb with its multitude 
of torches and lights passing by the door, a ray pierced through 
the chink and fell like a hair line upon the Prince, who, in, the 
same instant that it touched him, was changed into a Dove. 
When, then, the Princess entered the room she found only .a 
white Dove, who said to her, "For seven years must I fly about 
in the world,, but at every seventh mile I will let fall a drop of 
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red blood and a white feather, which shall show you the way ; 
and, if you follow in their track, ultimately you may save me." 

With these words the Dove flew out of doors, and she 
followed it ; and at every seventh mile it let fall a drop of blood 
sad a feather, which showed her its path. Thus she travelled 
farther and further over the world, without looking about or rest- 
ing, 80 that the «even years were at length almost spent ; and the 
prospect cheered her heart, thinking that so soon they would be 
.-saved ; and yet were they far enough off it. Once while she 
'walked on no feather fell, and not even a drop of blood, and 
when she cast her eyes upwards the Dove had disappeared. 
'Than she thought to herself, "No man can help you now;" 
-so she mounted up to the Sun, and asked, " Hast thou seen a 
white Dove on the wing, for thou shinest into every chasm and 
^ver every peak ? " 

^ No, I have not seen one,** replied the Sun ; " but I will give 
you this little casket ; open it if you stand in need of help." 

She thanked the Sun and walked on till evening, when the 
Moon shone out, and then she asked it, "Hast thou seen a 
white Dove on the wing, for thou shinest over every field and 
through every wood all night long ?'' 

** No, I have not seen one," replied the Moon ; " but I will 
give you this egg ; break it if ever you fall into trouble." 

She thanked the Moon and walked on till the North Wind 
passed by, and she asked again, "Hast thou not seen a white 
"Dove, for t\:y.\ passest through all the boughs, and shakcst every 
leaf under Heaven?" 

^ No, I have not seen one," replied the North Wind ; " but I 
will ask the three other Winds, wlio may, perhaps, have seen him 

jrou seek." 

So the East and West Winds were asked, but they had seen 

nothing; but the South Wind said, "I have seen the white 

Dove ; it has flown to the Red Sea, where it has again become a 

Lion, for the seven years are up ; and the Lion stands there in 

ccombat with a caterpillar, who is really i .1 enchanted Princess." 
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At these words the North Wind said to her, " I will advise 
you ; go to the Red Sea ; on the right shore thereof stand great 
reeds; count them, and cut off the eleventh, and beat thek» 
caterpillar therewith. The lion will then vanquish it, and boA. 
will take again their human forms. This done, look round^ and^ 
you will see the grif&n which sits on the Red Sea, and upon its 
back leap with your beloved Prince, and the bird will bear ymt 
safely to your home. There, I give you a nut to let fall wheiL 
you are in the midst of the sea ; for a large nut-tree will theot 
grow out of the water, upon which the griffin will rest; and iT 
it cannot rest there you will then know that it is not stioitg- 
enough to carry you over ; but if you forget to let the nut dio^ 
you will both fall into the sea." 

So the Princess set out, and found everything- as the Nortifc 
Wind had said. She counted the reeds on the shore, and cut 
off the eleventh one, wherewith she beat the caterpillar till it wt» 
conquered by the lion, arid immediately both took their humaa 
forms. But, as soon as the Princess who had been a cateu- 
pillar regained her nature, she seized the Prince, and leaj)t wifli 
him on to the back of a griffin, and so flew away. Thus ike 
poor wanderer was again forsaken, and sat down to weep^. but* 
soon she recovered herself and said, " So far as the wind: 
blows, and so long as the cock crows, I will travel, until I fin«l- 
my husband again !" 

With this resolve she travelled on further and further, tiH die^ 
' at length arrived at the palace where they had lived together.^ 
Here she heard that a festival would soon be held, when the 
maniage of her husband and the Princess would be perfomaedi^ 
and in her distress she opened the casket which the Sun had gtven- 
her, and found a dress in it as glittering as the Sun himself* She* 
took it out, and, putting it on, went up to the casfle, and every- 
body, the Princess included, regarded her with wonderment- 
The dress pleased the intended bride so much that she thought 
it would make a magnificent bridal garment, and inquired if it 
were for sale* 
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Tbs' Princess asked tbe staian^ what she oneant^ and .she 
rqilitd, '' Let me for one night «leep in the chamber of cAe 
fandftgvoom ?'' 

in^rthis request the bride would not at first accede^ but for 
JoTa«f the dress she consented, and ordered her servant to give 
the Prince a sleeping-draught. Then when night came the 
strangor was led into the rocnn where the Prince was . ab'eady 
faUt asleep. There she sat hewelf down upon the bed, and 
Mdy ^^For seven long years have I followed you, tiie San aad 
'thft Meon have I visited and inquired after you^ and at UiOtBed 
Sea I helped you against the caterpillar: will you, then, quite 

But the Prince slept so soundly that ber words appoared 
lonlylike the rushing of <the wind through the fir^-teees, and so at 
idaybreaik. she was icsmiducied ^ent of :4ihe chamber, aad bad lo 
•giveup idle golden dress. Then, thinking how little it bad 
b^ied'ber, she became very sad, and, going away to a jneadow, 
sat : down there and wept. While she did so slie suddenly 
bethought herself of the egg which the Moon had given ^r,/and 
on cracking it there came t>ut a^en with twelve chickens, all of 
•gold, which van about to peck, and crept under the old ben'« 
wing, so that nothing in the world could be prettier. She g«t 
up and ilrove them before her on tlie meadow, till the bride saw 
theni40ut rof her window, and they pleased her so much that she 
«ven came down and asked if .they were not for sale. '* Not for 
gold ^or silver, but for fiesh and bldod," replied the steamier; 
^' let Bie .-sleep onceaaorein the ehajgnber where :the brid^roem 
bleeps:" 

The bride i^maented, and would have deceived her :as .the 

night fae&re, but the Pxdnoe, on going to bed, asked his- s^v^nt 

^^whattthe xustHng and muzmuriBig he had heard the previous 

night had been -cassed by. The servant told him nil ^at had 

happened, and that he had given him a sleepi]»gf-dnaiy||j^, 
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because a poor maiden had^^ldWl Wii'i ni&^lit in his room, and 
would agi do so. The B^^SL^our out the slewing- 
draughty and when the maiden taM»>iiff ijfeht^ and b^gfaBr4oNtell 
her sorroiR&il tale as she had dcme tefigoej^ he redtfgmmtMiie 
voice of Msitrue wife^ and Bi^Ta[ig u^f'eijeiiUMs^,'^^^*^Snvr^^ 
saved! aQ iibfm lias passed tomelflLe^ dpeMP^^hr liln ilMd n m i 
Pnncess has bewitched me, so that I must 1iiiiiiiilii|jg|rtlihiiiiiiiiiiiji 
thing, had not you %een sent at thoTight 4ime "In'' JiSkliii m \ \e?^ 
Then as quickly as -possible theyhes^mmttiaatiiEfP^bfii'fs^ 
for they were afraid rf.tte father-bf the Princess, wbBwas an 
enchanter. They i^et tbeiasehiABB 4ip(ni "the gziffin^^ho carried 
them over the Red Sea, and as soon as they were in the middle of it 
the Princess let drop her nut. Thereupon a -great nut-tree grew 
up, whereon the bird rested, and then it carried them straight to 
their home, where they found their child grown tall and hand- 
some, and with him they ever afterwards lived happily to the 
end of their lives. 




THE DEATH OF THE COCK. 



Okce upon It time a Cock and a Hen lived together in a nut- 
grove, and made an agreement that whichever found a nut- 
kernel should share it with the other. Now the Cock once 
found a kerne!, an extremely fine one, but lie swd nothing about 
it to the Hen, intending to eat it all himself. But it was so big 
that it would not pass down his throat, and there it stuck, so 
that soon he was in danger of being suflbcated. Then he 
cried to the Hen, " Run quickly, I pray you, and fetch me some 
water, or I shall be stifled." She ran as fast as she could 
to the Spring, and said, " Spring, you must give me some water, 
the Cock lies in the nut-grove, and is nearly suffocated from 
having swallowed too large a kernel." " Run first to the Crido, 
and get rae some red silk," replied the Brook. The Hen ran 
and said, "Bride, please give me some red silk; red silk must 
I give to the Brook, that the Brook may give me ^Yate^ to 
take to my husband, who lies in the nut-grove half suffocated 
with a big nut." The Bride said, "Run and fetch me, first, my 
garland, which hangs upon yonder meadow." So the Hen ran 
and fetched the garland from the bough where it hung, and 
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brought it to the Bride, who gave her red silk for it, which she 
took to the Brook, which then gave her water, which she took 
home to her husband ; but, meanwhile, alas ! he had died, and 
there he lay motionless. The Hen was very sad at the sight, 
and shrieked aloud, so that all the other animals came and 
mourned for the Cock, and six mice built a Httle coach, whereon 
to carry him to his grave ; and, as soon as it was read}^ they 
harnessed themselves to it, and the Hen followed as chief 
mourner. On the road they met the Fox, who asked what 
was the matter ? and the Hen told him, " I am going to bury 
my husband." " May I go with you ?" asked the Fox. " Yes," 
replied she ; " but place yourself behind the carnage, for my 
horses do not allow any one in front of them." The Fox went 
behind and followed, and so did the Wolf, the Bear, the Goat, 
the Lion, and all the beasts of the forest. The train had not 
gone very far when it came to a stream. " Now how shall we 
get over here ?" said the Hen. " I will lay myself across," 
said a Straw which was near them, " and you can pass over 
me." But as soon as the six mice went upon the bridge it 
bi oke down, and they were thrown into the stream, and soon 
drowned. There was need now for another bridge, and a Coal 
came up, and said, " I am big enough, I will lay myself across 
and you shall pass over me." So the Coal set himself in the 
water, but, unluckily, he went in too deep, and all his fire was 
extinguished, so that he died ! Then a Stone took pity upon 
the poor Hen, and laid himself across the water, and the Hen, 
drawing the waggon, got safely over to the other side. But 
then the others had to cross, and the waggon was sent back for 
them } but alas ! there were too many of them, and the waggon 
overturned, and threw them all into the water, where they 
sank to rise no more. Now the poor Hen was left alone with 
the dead Cock, and, digging a grave, she laid him in, and threw 
up a heap of earth over him, on which she sat and mourned so 
long till she also died. 

And so all of them quitted this life. 




THE WATEB.SPJUT&. 



A EiTTLK Boy nnd hU Sister were once playing npon the edge 
of a stream, and both fell in. "Under the water was a Sprite, 
who took them, saying, " Now I have got you I will auike yon 
work for me." Slie gave tlio Idaiden liirty and tangled fiax to 
spin, and water -to drink out of a hollow jar, wKle the 'Boy 
had to hew down a tree with a bhmt axe, nnd received nothing 
to eat but stony lumps of sand. This treatment made the 
children so impatient, that iheywaited' tffl one Sunday when 
the Water-Sprite was.goneto dmrch, and then 'they ran away. 
TVhen the Sprite came out of church, therefore, she bow that 
her birds were flown, and set otrt after them with great 
leaps. But the little Girl threw behind her aiarge bmshjwfth 
thousands 'and thousands of bristles, over which the'Sprite cadd 
glide only with great difficulty, but at last'she did bo. 

As soon as the children saw ber again,"the Boy threw bddnd 
him a large comb, with thousands and thousands of te^ ; but 
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over tills the Sprite gUded At last; as she knew how to save 
herself from the points. 

Then the little Girl threw hehind a mirror, which seemed 
like a glass mountain, and«iBS so very smooth that she could 
not possibly get over it. 

The WasbBr-flptite th«Hght «he would go home quickly, and 
fetch an axe, to 'rat in -halves this ^afi&jiQcl^; but when she 
returned the dttben had'owmn fai* exntigh awig:, and so the 
Sprite had to arane herself as best shevould. 




BROTHER LUSTIG. 



— ♦— 



Once there was a great war, which at last came to an end, 
and then many soldiers received their discharge, and amongst 
others was Brother Lustig, who was sent away with nothing else 
but a small loaf of ammunition-bread and four farthings in 
money. Now, a holy Saint dressed himself as a poor beggar, and 
sat by the roadside where Brother Lustig passed, and begged 
an alms of him. " My good beggar,*' said the Soldier in reply, 
"what shall I give you? I have been in the army, and have 
just received my discharge with no other reward than a loaf 
of ammunition-bread and four farthings ; and when those are 
done I also must beg ; still, what I have, that will I share 
with you." So saying, Brother Lustig divided the loaf into 
four parts, and gave one to the beggar, and also one farthing. 
The Saint thanked him, and, going further, sat himself down in 
the form of another beggar by the roadside. And when the 
Soldier came up he asked him as before for a gift. Brother 
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Lustig replied just as he had to the first beggar, and gave again 
a fourth part of his bread and a farthing. The Saint thanked 
him, and, going still fiirther, took the form of a third beggar, 
and asked for an alms ; and Brother Lustig gave him the third 
share of his bread, and one of his two remaining farthings. The 
Saint thanked him, and left him to pursue his way in peace with 
his one portion of bread and single piece of money. With these 
he entered an inn, ate his bread, and with his farthing procured 
some beer. When he had done his meal, he went on again, and • 
presently the Saint, in the form of a discharged soldier like him- 
self, came up to him and said, " Good day, comrade ; can you 
not give me a bit of bread and a farthing to buy some beer?" 
^^ Where shall I get them ?" said Lustig, '^ I have just re- 
ceived my discharge, and nothing with it but a loaf of ammuni- 
tion-bread and four farthings ; and those I have shared uith 
three beggtu*s whom I have met by the way. The last farthing 
I have spent for a draught of beer to wash down my own share 
of the loaf, and so I am empty in purse, and, if you have no 
more, wo may as well go begging together." 

" No," replied the Saint, " that is not yet necessary, for I 
understand a little of the healing art, and with that I can earn 
as much as I requii-e." 

" Ah, well !" replied Brother Lustig, " then I must go alone 
since I am quite ignorant of that science." 

" You can come with me," said the Saint, " and of what I 
earn you shall have the half." 

^*That is all rigjit," replied Brother Lustig; and they walked 
on together. 

Soon they came to a farmhouse, and heard within a great 
crying and groaning:. So they entered, and found the master 
lying on his bed, very ill, and nigh unto death, while his wife 
sat by weeping and howling. ^^ Cease your tears and groans!" 
said the Saint to the woman, " I will make your husband well ;" 
and he took out of his pocket an ointment, with which he 
anointed him, and in a minute the farmer stood up quite 
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mo^ered. In thds joj aad satiafactbn, the man. and lu& mht 
asked the Saint, '^How can we rawasd jrou, or whal shall wa. 
g^ve you?" The Saiot, however^ wonld talce nothizig*2 and the- 
more they begged him the more earnestly he refused; hot 
Bfother Lustig nudged him, and said, ^' Do take somethings 
we shall want it." At last the co(untrywoman brought a lainb. 
and asked the Saint to take it, but he still reAised, till Lustig, 
nudgiog him again and saying, ^^ Pray take it, we shall cer- 
tainly want it>" he consented,, saying; to Brother Lustig*, " I will 
take this lamb, but I cannot carry it; you must do that^ smce 
you wish for it^*' " Oh, as tathat matter," said Lustig',^ " I will 
readily take it ;" and he tied its legs to a stick and put it upon 
hifr shoulder. Now they went on till they c»me to a forat, 
where the lamb would soon have become a bucden to Lustig, 
but he was hungry, and said to the Saint, ^^ See^ here is a 
beautiful {dace to cook and eat the lamb." 

" Very well," replied his companion ; " but I cannot stay 
here while you cook; do you see to that. Here is- a kettle; 
meanwhile I will walk about till it is ready ; but mind you must 
not begin to eat until I return, which will be at the right time." 
" You can go if you please," said Lustig ; " I understand cook- 
ing well, and all will soon be ready." And so saying, he killed 
the lamb, made a fire, and thi'ew the flesh into the pot to boiL The 
meat was soon done enough, but still the Saint did not return, and 
Brother Lustig at length took it out of the pot, and,, cutting it 
up, found the heart. '^ This is the best part," said he as he ate 
it, and just then the Saint returned, and said to him, "You can 
eat the whole lamb by yourself, but give me the heart." Brother 
Lustig tocAs. up his knife and fork and pretended to search very 
eagerly among the flesh for the heart without success. ^' There 
is none," said he at length. "No! where should it be, then?" 
asked the Saint. "That I do not know," replied the other; 
" but what simpletons we both are to expect to find a lamb's heart 
when it has none !" 

" Eh !" said the Apostle, " that is something new ; every 
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aaimaL has & heart, and why should not a. lamb bava one?" 
" No, certainly, comrade," sa^ Lustig, *^ a lamb haa no heart; 
just think for a. minutey and' yomi will readily allow it has 
not." 

"Well, then," rejoined the Saint, " since there is no: heart I 
need none of the flesh ; you may eat it aU yourself." 

"And what I cannot eat I shall put in my knapsack," said 
the Soldier, and as he ate bat half he disposed of the other as 
he said. 

This, over, they travelled on further, and soon came to a 
stream which they were obliged to pass* " Go you first," said 
the Saint to his companion; but he refused, thinking, if the other 
went before, ha should know whether the water were deeper no. 
The holy Saint walked through^ and the water was only up to 
his Imees, and then Brother Lustig followed, but the water had 
become deeper and covered him up to the neck, so that he called, 
" Help me^ comrade 1" But. the Saint said^ " Will you confess 
that you ate the heart of tlie lamb?" 

"No," herephed, "I have-not eaten it;" and immediately 
the water rose still more, till it reached his mouth. " Help me^ 
comrade I" cried the Soldier again ; but the Saiiit asked a seeond 
time, " Will you confess that you ate the lamb's heart?" " No, 
J have not eaten it," said. Lustig; but nevertheless the Saint 
would not drown him, but took him, by the hand and pulkd 
him out. 

Now they walked on again, and came to a country where 
they heard that the King's daughter lay deadly sick.. 
"Halloa! comrade," said the Soldier to the Saint, "here is a 
windfall for us; if we can restore her to. life, our fortune is made 
for ever." But the holy Saint would not hurry, and Lustig 
said, " Pray make haste, comrade, and Hft your legs quicker, 
or we shall not arrive in time." Still the Saint went on slowly, 
slowly, although his companion tried to push him along, until they 
at last heard that the Princess was dead. " There," said the Sol- 
dier, "this comes of your sleepy walking." 
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But the Saint said; ^^ Be quiet ! I can do more than make 
the sick well, for I can also restore the dead to life.*' 

*'Well,if that bn 80," said Brother Lustijr/' that will please; but 
you must ask the half of the king^dom for a re w;ird." Thereujwn 
tbey w^-nt into the royal palace, where all were in great grief, and 
the Saint said to the King, '^ I will restore your daughter to 
life." So he was led to her, and he asked for a kettle of water, 
and as soon as it was brought he caused evevj one to «»-o out of 
the room und only Brother Lustig to remain. TJien h<; cut all 
the limbs of the dead Princess one fi'om another, and threw tLem 
into the water ; and, making a fire beneath the kettle, waited 
till nothing wns leffc but the bones. Then he took out the white 
bones and laid them upon a table, and arranged them in tbeir 
natural order, and when that was done he stepped in front of 
them and said, " In the name of the most Holy, stand up, oh 
dead !" 

At the third repeating of these words the Princess arose, 
in full enjoyment of health and vigour, and the King was « 
rejoiced that he said to the Saint, "Ask your recompense, and 
whatever it is T will give it you, even to the half of my kingtiom." 

But the Sainr answered, *^ I desire nothing." *^ Oh, you simpl*? 
fellow !" thought the Soldier to himself, and taking his comrade 
aside, he whispered to him, " Be not so foolish ; if you desire 
nothing, sti 1 I have need;" but the holy Saint would ask 
nothing. The King, liowever, seeing that the oth»r wislicd for 
some lecompense, caused his knapsack to be filled with gold by 
the treasurer. 

After this they travelled on fiii'ther, and as they entered a 
wood Brother Lustiii* said to the Saint, " Let us now share the 
gold." '' Yes," replied the Saint, " now is the time," and he 
divided the gold into tliree portions. Brother Lustig' thou«»'ht^ 
^' Why, vvh:it crotchet has he got in his head now, to niak(; three 
portions while we are only two?" 

The Saint said, " I hr.ve now divided it, one share for me, 
one for you, and one for liim who ate the lamb's heart.'* 
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" Oh ! I ate that," replied Brother Lustig quickly, and 
snatched at the gold ; " you may believe me." 

'* But how can that be true ?" asked the Saint, " Iambs 
have no heai-ts !" 

"Eh, what!" replied the Soldier; "why, what are you 
thinking of/ A, lamb has a heart as well as any other animal -, 
why should a lamb alone have no heart ?" 

"Ah!" said the Saint, "now you may keep the gold your- 
self, I will travel no longer with such a man, but will go my 
own path." . 

" As you like, comrade," replied the Soldier ; " as 3'ou like ; 
farewell !" 

So the holy Saint went another road, and Brother Lustig 
thought, ^* It is well that he is gone ; he is certainly a wonderful 
man." The Soldier had gold enough now ; but what with 
visiting, giving presents, feasting, and such like, before many 
months had elapsed he was again quite poor. At that time he came 
into a country where he heard that the King's daughter had just 
died. " Ah !" thought he, " here is a good thing! I will restore 
her to life again, and I will have such a sum counted out as the 
importance of my art warrants !" So he went to the King and 
offered to bring the dead to life. Now this King had heard that 
a discharged Soldier was travelling about who had raised the 
dead, and he supposed our Bi-other Lustig to be the man. 
Nevertheless, as he did not feel certain, he first asked the advice 
of his councillors, who decided that there was no harm in trying 
the man as the Princess was really dead. So Brother Lustig 
caused water to be brought to him in a kettle, and when every 
one had left the room he cut the limbs asunder, and put them 
into the water and made a fire beneath, just as he had seen the 
Saint do. Then when the water boiled, and nothing was left but 
the bones, he took them out and laid them on a table, but he 
knew not in what order to put them, and so placed them the 
wrong way. This done, he rose up and said thrice, " In the 
name of the most Holy, arise, oh dead !" but the bones did not 
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move. '^ You sliming fellows^ get up, or it will be the worse for 
you !" said Le, and just as he spoke the Saint came, in his former 
disguise as a discharged Soldier, and said^ '^ You impious man ! 
what are you about? how can the dead rise when you haw 
placed the limbs all wrong ?" 

" Comrade, I did it as well as I could," said he. " Thig 
time," continued the holy Saint, " I will help you out of your 
trouble, but do not undertake anything of this sort again, or it 
will be your iniin. Likewise I warn you, you are not to take or 
desire the least things of the King for this service." 

Thereupon the Saint laid the bones in their rig>ht order, and 
said thrice aloud, " In the name of the most Holy, arise, oh 
dead !" and immediately the Princess arose as well as ever, and 
as beautiful. Then the Saint disappeared through the window, 
and left Brother Lustig rejoicing at the miracle, but vexed that 
he must not take any rewai'd for the deed. ^' I should like to 
know," said he, '^ what whim now he has taken into his head, 
for what he gives with one hand he takes with the other, and 
there is no understanding him." And so thinking, when the 
King asked him what he wished for he dared not-take anything, 
but through artifice and cunning he managed to get his hasf- 
sack filled with gold. Then he tookhis leave with many thanks, 
and as he went, out the door the Saint stood there, and said, 
^^ What sort of a man are you ? I forbade you to take anything 
and yet you have your knapsack filled with gold." 

" How can I help it, if it is put in for me ?" replied Brother 
Lustig. 

" Well, this I tell you," continued the Saint, ^^ if you under- 
take such things in future you will suffer." 

<^ Oh ! conarade, what care I ? now I have money what do 
I want with bone-boiling?" said Brother Lustig. 

" Ah.!" said the Saint, "the gold will last long, will it not? 
hut, that you. may not tread again in fbrbiddenpaths, I- willpTO 
your knapsack tHs powem, — whatever you wish,, that shall, you 
see withiu.it* Farewell I you will not now see me agfun.' 
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'' Heaven be praised !'' exclaimed Brother Lusdg^ ^^ I am glad 
that you are gpone^ you strange fellow; I certainly will not fol^ 
low you." But of the wonderful power of his kn^sack he did 
not then think. 

On again he travelled and travelled^ spending and wasting, 
his money as at fir>t; till at length he had but four &rthings le^ 
with which sum he arrived at an inn on his road. " The money 
must go," thought he, and he laid it out in three fai-things' worth 
of wine and one of bread. As he sat eating, the smell of roast 
goose tickled his nose, and he got up and peeped about, and pre- 
sently discovered that the Landlord had ))uttwo geese into the or^a 
to bake. Just then it occurred to him to try the wonderful power 
of his knapsack, and he went out at the door, and wished that 
the two roast geese were safe within it. As soon as he hadsaid 
the words he unbuckled and looked in, and there they both, lay 
snug enough ! " Ah ! all's right," said he, " I am a made man ;" " 
and he turned into a meadow and pulled out his prize. Ju^ as 
he was in the best of his eating two working men came by and 
looked at the goose which was yet untouched with hungry eyes. 

Brother Lustig^ thinking when he saw them that he had 
quite enough with one, called up the two fellows and said, 
'^ There, take this goose, and eat it to my health and happiness/' 
They thanked liim, and went on to the inn and ordered some 
wine and bread, and then, pidling out their present, began to eat. 
The Landlady looked at them, and then at her husband^ and 
said to him, ^' They are eating a goose ; just see if it is not one 
of ours out of the oven." 

ITie Landlord ran to look, and behold, there was the oven 
empty, and, coming baek, he cried out, " You thieving rascals, 
would you eat goose so cheaply ? Pay me for it quickly, or I 
will beat you with the thickest stick 1 can find !" 

But the two cried together, " We are not thieves ! A dig* 
charged soldier out there on the meadow gave us this goose!" 
'^ Tell- me no lies," said the Landlord ; '^ the soldier has been here 
certainly^ but he has gone out at the door like an honest man; 

v2 
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I Lave no suspicion of Lim; jou are thieve^^ and must pay the 
reckoning^." But as tbey would not pay he took a stick aod 
flogged them out of the house. Meanwhile Brother Lusrig 
walked on till he came to a village; on one side of which stood a 
noble castle, and on tlie other a mean little inn, into which he 
went, and asked for a night's lodging, but the Host refused, say- 
ing, *•' There is no room ; my house is fiiU of excellent guests." 
*' It is a wonder to me, then," replied the Soldier, '* that they 
come to you instead of going into that fine castle." 

" Ah! that would be worth while surely," said the Landlord. 
" Why, no one who has tried to sleep there one night has ever 
yet come out alive." 

" I will try it, then, as others have," replied Brother Lustig. 

" You had better not," said the Landlord ; " you will lose 
your life." 

*^ We shall see, we shall see !" rejoined the Soldier. " Give me 
the key and something substantial to eat and drink." 

The Landlord, therefore, gave him the key, and some meat 
and beer, and Brother Lustig took them into the castle and ate a 
hearty meal, after which, feeling sleepy, he laid down upon the 
ground, for there was no bed. lie soon went to sleep, but in the 
middle of the right he was awakened by a great sc?eechino', 
and when he aroused himself he saw nine ugly evil spirits, who 
had joined hands in a circle, and were dancing round him. 
When Brother I^ustic" saw them he said, " Dance as loner as von 
like, but don't come too near!" But the spirits did not pay anr 
attention to him, and kept approaching nearer and nearer till 
they almost kicked their feet in his flice. " Be quiet, vou 
wretched spirits !" said the Soldier again ; but still they came 
nearer and nearer, so that he grew quite angry and called out, 
" Then I will make you be still !" and, taking up the leg* of a 
chair, he made an attack upon them. The evil spirits, however, 
were rather too many against one Soldier, and, even if he knocked 
one down, another instantly flew at his hair and tore it out 
unmercifully. " You pack of evils !" cried he, " this is too much 
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for me ; but wait. All nine into my knapsack !" No sooner 
had he said the words than in they tumbled^ and, buckling' 
up the knapsack instantly, he throw it into a comer. Then every- 
thing was quiet at once, and Brother Lustig laid himself down 
and slept till broad daylight. At that time the landlord and 
the nobleman to whom the castle belonged entered it, to see how 
he had passed the night, and as soon as they saw him alive and 
well they were astonished, and inquired, "What! have the 
spirits done nothing to you ?" 

" No ; and for a good reason," replied Brother Lustig. " I 
have them all nine in my knapsack. You may live in your 
castle again in quiet: henceforth nothing of this sort will 
happen." 

The nobleman thanked him, and rewarded him liberally, and 
begged him to remain in Lis service, nnd lie would take care of 
him all his lifetime. But the Soldier refused, saying he was 
used to wandering about, and wished to proceed further. So 
Brother Lustig travelled on, and, coming to a smitby, he laid the 
knnpsack wherein were the nine evil spirits upon the anvil, and 
bade the smith and his companions beat it, and they beat it with 
their heavy hammers with all their strengtb, so that the evil 
spirits received an unmerciful crushing, and when he opened the 
knapsack eight were dead ; but one who had crept into a comer 
was still living, and slipped out, and ran away to the place he 
came from. 

After this Brother Lustig travelled about still more, the whole 
world through, and whoever knows them mi«^ht tell many tales of 
his wanderings. At length he began to grow old, and bethought 
himself of his end ; so he went to a pilgrim who was known as a 
very pious man, and said to him, " I am weary of wandering, 
and wish now to tread in a holy path." 

The Pilgrim said to him, " There are two roads, the one broad 
and smooth, and leading to the abode of evil spirits ; the other 
narrow and mgged, which leads to the abode of angels." "I 
should be a simpleton," thought Brother Lustig within him- 
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§el£, ^'if I sliould walk in the narrow and rugged roadf aid, 
getting up, he chose the broad and Bmooth path^ along which be 
tra? elled till he came to a large black gate, wbichwas the entniue 
to the abode of evil. At this he knocked, and the door-porter peeped 
out to see who it was, nnd as soon bb he saw Brother Lustig he 
was frightened, for he was the same ninth evil spirit who liad 
been shut up in the knapsack, and had eaeaped with a black eye. 
He pushed the bolt in quicker than before, and ran to the diief 
evil spirit and said, *' There is a fellow outside with a knapaack 
who wants to enter ; but let him not get his body inside or he 
will wish the whole place in his knapsack, as he once did tome." 

So Brother Lustig was told that he must go away again, for 
he could not enter, and he resolved, therefore, to try if he oouH 
find a welcome in the abode of angels, for somewhere he must 
go. So he tui-ned and travelled on till he came to the door, at 
which he knocked, and there sat by the door at watch the sane 
Saint who had travelled witli him. Brother Imstig recognised 
him at once, and thought, ^^ Since I find an old friend here, it 
will be more lucky for me." 

But the holy Saint said, " I suppose you wish to enter tliis 
alK)de ?" 

" Yes ; let mo in, comrade," paid he. 

" No," said the Saint, " you cannot enter." 

" No !" reiternted the old Soldier, ^^ no ! well then, since you 
will not let mo in, take back your knapsack, for I will have 
nothing of yours." 

'* Give it me here," said the Saint; and he reached it through 
the bars of the gate, and the Saint hung it u j) near his seat. Then 
Brother Lustig said, ^' Now I wish myself inside the knapsack," 
and in a moment he was there, and so outwitted the Saint, who 
was thus compelled to let him enter the abode of the angels. 




HANS IN -LUCK. 



Hans had served Lib master seven years, and at tbe end of that 
time fae said to him, " Master, since .my time is up, I should 
like to go home to my mother; so g^ve me my wsg^, if you 
please." 

His Master replied, " You have served roe truly and honestly, 
Hans, and such as your service was, such shall be your reward J" 
and with these words he gtive him a lump of gold as big as his 
head. Hans thereupon took his handkerchief out of his pocket, 
and, wrapping the gold up in it, threw it over his shoulder and 
set out on ihe road towards his native villflge. As he went 
along, carefully setting one foot to the ground before the other, a 
horseman came in sight, trotting g^ly and briiakly along upon a 
capital animal. " Ah," siud Hnns, nloud, " what a-fine thing 
that riding is ! one is seated, as it were, upon a stool, kicks 
^[sinst no stones, qpaies one's shoes, and gets along without 
«ny tronble r 
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The Rider, overhearing Hans making these reflections, stopped 
and said, " Why, then, do you travel on foot, my fine fellow f " 

'^ Because I am forced," replied Hans, ^' for I have got a bit 
of a lump to carry home ; it certainly is gold, but then I can't 
carry my head straight, and it hurts my shoulder." 

'* If you like we will exchange," said the Rider; *' I will give 
you my horse, and you can give me your lump of gx)ld." 

'* With all my heart;" cried Hans; "but I tell you fiuriy 
you undertake a very heavy burden." 

The man dismounted, took the gold, and helped Hans on to 
the horse, and, giving him the reins into his hands, said, '^ ^oxr, 
when you want to go faster, you must chuckle with your tongue 
and cry, ^Gee up ! gee up !'" 

Hans was delighted indeed when he found himself on the 
top of a horse, and riding along so freely and gaily. After 
awhile he thought he should like to go rather quicker, and so 
he cried, " Gee up ! gee up ! " as the man had told him. The 
horse soon set off at a hard trot, and, before Hans knew what he 
was about, he was thrown over head and heels into a ditch 
which divided the fields from the road. The horse, having 
accomplished this feat, would have bolted off if he had not been 
stopped by a Peasant who was coming that way, driving a cow 
before him. Hans soon picked himself up on his legs, but he 
was terribly put out, and said to the countryman, " That is bad 
sport, that riding, especially when one mounts such a beast as 
that, which stumbles and throws one off so as to nearly break 
one's neck : I will never ride on that animal again. Commend 
me to your cow : one may walk behind her without any dis- 
comfort, and besides one has, every day for certain, milk, butter, 
and cheese. Ah ! what would I not give for such a cow !'* 

^* Well," said the Peasant, " such an advantage you may 
soon enjoy ; I will exchange my cow for your horse." 

To this Hans consented with a thousand thanks, and the 
Peasant, swinging himself upon the horse, rode off in a hurry. 
Hans now drove his cow off steadily before him, thinking of 
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his lucky bargain in this wise : ^^ I have a bit of breads and I 
can^ as often as I please^ eat with it butter and cheese ; and 
when I am thirsty I can milk my cow and have a draught : and 
what more can I desire?" 

As soon^ then^ as he came to an inn he halted; and ate with 
great satisfaction all the bread he had brought with him for his 
noonday and evening meals^ and washed it down with a glass of 
beer, to buy which he spent his two last farthings. This over, 
he drove his cow further, but still in the direction of his 
mother^s village. The heat meantime became more and more 
oppressive as noontime approached, and just then Hans came to 
a common which was an hour s journey across. Here he got 
into such a state of heat that his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth, and he thought to himself, "This won't do; I will just 
milk my cow, and refresh myself.^' Han?, therefore, tied her to 
a stump of a tree, and, having no pail, placed his leathern cap 
below, and set to work, but not a drop of milk could he squeeze 
out. He had placed himself, too, very awkwardly, and at last 
the impatient cow gave him such a kick on the head that he 
tumbled over on the ground, and for a long time knew not where 
he was. Fortunately, not many hours after, a Butcher passed 
by, trundling a young pig along upon a wheelbarrow. " What 
trick is this !' ' exclaimed he, helping up poor Hans ; and Hans 
told him all that had passed. The Butcher then handed him 
his flask, and said, " There, take a drink ; it will revive you. 
Your cow might well give no milk : she is an old beast, and 
worth nothing at the best but for the plough or the butcher !" 

"Eh ! eh!" said Hans, pulling his hair over his eyes, "who 
would have thought it ? It is all very well when one can kill a 
beast like that at home, and make a profit of the flesh ; but for 
my part, I have no relish for cow's flesh ; it is too tough for me ! 
Ah ! a young pig like yours is the thing that tastes something 
like, let alone the sausages !" 

" Well now, for love of you," said the Butcher, " I will 
make an exchange, and let you have my pig for your cow." 
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''Heaven reward you for your kindness !"rciied Haas; Mid, 
giving up the cow, he untied the pig from the barraw, and took 
into his hand the string with which it was tied. 

Hans walked on again^ consideidng how eYerjtihing bad 
happened just as he wii^hed, and how all. his svezations had 
turned out for the heat after all ! Presently a Boy overtod 
hiniy canning a fine white gooee under his arm^ and afber thsy 
had said '^ Good day " to each other, Hans began to talk about 
his luck, and what profitable exchanges he had made. The Boy 
on his part told him that he was carrying the gtx)se to a 
christening-'feast. '^ Just lift it/' said he to Hans^ holding itnp 
by his wings, "just feel how heavy it is ; why, it has been 
fattened up for the lust eight weeks, and whoever bites it when it is 
cooked will have to wipe the grease from each side of his mouth!" 

"Yes," said Hans, weighing it with one hand, "it is 
weighty, but my pig is no trifle either." 

While he was speaking the Boy kept looking* about onaU 
sides, and shaking his head suspiciously, and at length. he bndte 
out, " I am afraid it is not all right about your pig. In die 
village, through which I have just come, one has been stolen 
out of the sty of the mayor himself; and I am afraid, veiy 
much afraid, you have it now in your hand ! They have sent 
out several people, and it would be a very bad job for you if 
they found you with the pig ; the best thing you can do is to 
hide it in some dark comer !" 

Honest Hans was thunderstruck, and exclaimed. "Ah 
Heaven help me in this fresh trouble ! you know the neig-hbour- 
hood better than I ; do you take my pig and let me have your 
goose," said he to the boy. 

"I shall have to hazard something at that game," replied 
the Boy, " but still I do not wish to be the cause of your 
meeting with misfortune;" and, so saying, he took the rope 
into his own hand, and drove the pig off quickly by a aide padi, 
"while Hans, lightened of his cares, walked on homewards with 
the goose under his jarm. " If I juc^ rightly," i^nght he ^to 
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Iiiinaelf/^^I Mve gained even by this exchange: £zst there as 
the good a'oast ; then the quantity of iat which will drip smt 
will make goose broth for a quarter of a year ^ and then there 
are the fine white feathers^ which when once I have put. into 
my pillow I warrant I shall sleep without rocking. What 
pleasure my mother will have !" 

As he came to the last village on bis road there stood a 
Knife-grinder, with his hanow by the hedge, whirling his wheel 
round, and singing— 

" Scissors and razors find such-like I grind ; 
And gaily my rags are flying behind." 

Hans stej^ed and looked at him, and at last he said, ^' You 
a{q)ear to have a good business, if I may judge by your merry 

^^ Yes," answered the Grinder, '^ this business has a golden 
bottom! A true knife-grinder is a man who as often as he 
puts his hand into his pocket feels money in it ! But: what a fine 
goose you have got; where did you buy it?" 

^^I did not buy it at all," said Hans, "but took it in 
exchange for my pig." "And the pig?" "I exchanged for 
my cow." "And the cow?" "I exchanged a horse for her." 
" And the horse ?" " For him I gave a lump of -gold as big as 
my head." "And the gold?" "That was my wages for a 
seven years' servitude." '^ And I see you have known how-to 
benefit youfself each time," said the Grinder ; " but, could you 
now manage that you heard the money rattling in your pocket 
as you walked, your fortune would be made." " Well ! how 
shall I manage that?" asked Hans. 

" You must become a grinder like me ; to this trade nothing 
peculiar belongs but a grindstone, the other necessaries find 
themselves. Here is tme which is a little worn, certainly, and 
so I will not ask anything more for it than your goose 5 lire 
you agreeabte?" 

"Howeanyouaskme?" said Hans, ^ why, I shall be .tiie 
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luckiest man in the world ; having money as often as I dip mj 
hand into my pocket, what have I to care about any longer V* 

So saying, he handed over the goose, and received the grind- 
stone in exchange. 

" Now," said the Qiinder, picking up an ordinary big flint 
stone which lay near, " now, there you have a capital stone, 
upon which only beat them long enough and you may straighten 
all your old nails ! Take it, and use it careftilly !" 

Hans took the stone and walked on with a satisfied heart, 
his eyes glistening with joy. " I must have been born/' said 
he, " to a heap of luck ; everything hapj^ens just as I wish, as 
if I were a Sunday-child." 

Soon, however, having been on his legs since daybreak, lie 
began to feel very tired, and was plagued too with hunger^ since 
he had eaten all his provision at once in his joy about the cow 
bargain. At last he felt quite unable to go farther^ and was 
forced, too, to halt every minute for the stones encumbered him 
very much. Just then the thought overcame him, what a 
good thing it were if he had no need to carry them any 
longer, and at the same moment he came up to a stream. 
Here he resolved to rest and refresh himself with a drink, 
and so that the stones might njt hurt him in kneeling he 
laid them carefully down by his side on the bank. This 
done, he stooped down to scoop up some water in his Land, 
and then it happened that he pushed one stone a little too 
far, so that both presently went plump into the water. H ans, 
as soon as he saw them sinking to the bottom, jumped up 
for joy, and then kneeled down and returned thanks, vvrith tears 
in his eyes, that so mercifully, and without any act on his 
part, and in so nice a way, he had been delivered from the heavy 
stones, which alone hindered him from getting on. 

" So lucky as I am," exclaimed Hans, ^' is no other man 
under the sun !" 

Then with a Hght heart, and free from every burden, he 
leaped gaily along till he reached his mother s house. 




HANS MARRIED. 



There was once a young countiy chap called Hans, wbose 
Uncle wanted very much to marrj him to a rich wife, so he 
Bet him heside che oven and let a good fire be lighted. Then 
he fetched ajug of milk and a large piece of white bread, and 
gave Hans a shining uewly-coined penny, saying, "Hans, 
keep this penny safely, and break your white bread into this 
milk; and mind you stop here, and do not stir &om your stool 
tiU I return." 

" Yes," said Hans, " I will faithfully do all you require." 
Then the Uncle went and drew on a pair of old spotted 
breeches, and, walking to the nest village, called on a rich 
former's daughter, and asked her whether she would marry his 
nephew Hans, assuring her that be was a prudent and clever 
young man, who couhi not fail to please her. The girl's 
covetous fotber, however, asked, " How is ho situated with 
regard to property ? Has he the wherewithal to live ?" 
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" My dear friend/' said the Uncle, ^' my nephew is a warm 
youth, and has not only a nio0 penny in hand, but plenty to eat 
and drink. He can count, too, quite as many specks" (meaning 
money) ^' as I f and, as he spoke, he dapped his hand upon bis 
spotted hreeches. " Will you," he continued, '' take the trouble 
to go with me, and in an hour's time you shall see everything 
as I have said T' 

The offer appeared so advantageous to the covetous Fanner 
that he would not let it slip, and therefore said, '^ If it is so, 
I have nothing more to say against the wedding." 

So the ceremony was performed on an appointed day, and 
afterwards the young wife wished to go into the fields and view 
the property of her husband. Hans drew his spotted smock first 
over his Sunday clothes, saying to his bride, " I do not wish to 
spoil my best things !" This done, they went together intothe 
fields, and wherever a vine-stock was planted on the road, or 
the meadows and fields divided, Hans pointed with his finger 
there, and then laid it on one great spot or another on his 
smock, and said, "This spot is mine and thine too, my dear! 
Do just look at it." Hans meant hy this, not that his wife 
should gape at the broad fields, but that she should look at his 
smock, which was really his own ! 

" Did you then go to the wedding ?" " Yes ! I was there in 
full toggery. My head-piece was of snow, and there came the 
sun and melted it ; my clothes were of worsted, and I walked 
through thorns, so that they were torn off; my shoes were of 
glass, and I stepped u})on a stone, and they crackedt and- fell to 
pieces." 







rrOX AND THE GfiESE. 



The Fox one day came to a meadow where a flock of iine fat 
Geese were feeding; and he snid, with a grin, "I am come just 
aa if I had been invit-ed ; you sit together so chai-minglj, I can 
eat you one after the other!" The Geese cackled for terror, 
and sprang on their feet, and began to groan and beg pitifiilly 
for their lires, but the Fox would hear, nodun^i-; and said, 
"Tliere is no marey — you must die !" Ats leagtb one of them 
took heart and. said, "If wepcorGoesv nrastat once' give our 
young- lives^ show as yet one single- grace, and permit ua to say 
our prayers/ that we may not die ia our sins. Afterwards we 
will all stand in a row, and yon csn tlien pick out the latteat as 
you want U8>" 

"Well," said the Fox, "timt is a jort ami pious: request. 
Pray away ! I will' wait fbr^rail" 

So the first one began, a km^pniyei^ andyhannse it woold 
not cease, theseeraid alsocommdCBd bofbre his'timBf-and cried, 
"G>a! ga'! ga!" The third and foortfa. soon fallowed, and in.-a 
few minutM they were sU'oaekUng togetiier tfaev pnrpan. 

When titey- have done-pmying, tloFtele shall' be contimwl^ 
batmeaawbil^ aa I inf^nii^ thsf -ai«'prvring ettll: 




THE POOR MAN AND THE RICH MAN. 



Ik olden times, wlien the good angels walked tlie earth in the 
form of men, it happened that one of them, while he was 
wandering about very tired, saw nig'ht coming; upon him b<-fore 
he had found a shelter. But there stood on the road close by two 
houses, opposite to odc anotlier, one of which was hirge and baod- 
some, while the other appeared miserably poor. The former be- 
long'ed to a rich man, and the other to a poor man, so that the 
ange) thought he could lodge with the former, because it would be 
less bui-densome to him than to the other to entertain a guest. 
Accordin.u'ly he knocked at the door, and the rich man, opening 
the window, asked the stranger what he sought. The augel 
replied, " I seek a night's lodging." Then the rich man scanned 
tlie stranger from head to foot, and perceiving that he wore 
ragged clothes, and seemed like one who had not much mon^ 
in hia pocket, he shook his head, and said, ''I cannot take you 
in ; my rooms are full of herbs and seeds, and, should I shelter 
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every one who knocks at my door, I migljt soon take the 
beg^gar s staff into my own hand. Seek a welcome elsewhere." 

So sayings, he shut his window to, and left the good angel, 
who immediately turned his back upon him and went over to' 
the little house. Here he had scarcely knocked, when the door 
was opened, and the poor man bade the wanderer welcome, and 
said, *' Stop here this night with me ; it is quite dark, and to- 
day you can go no further." This reception pleased the angel 
much, and he walked inj and the wife of the poor man also 
bade him welcome, and, holding out her hand, said, "Make 
yourself at home, and, though it is not much that we have, we 
will give it to you with all our heart." Then she placed 
some potatoes at the fire, and while tbey roasted she milked her 
goat for something to drink with them. When the table was 
laid, the good angel sat down and ate with them, and the rude 
fare tasted well, because they who partook of it had happy faces. 
After they had finished, and bedtime came, the wife called her 
husband aside, and said to him, " Let us slee}) to-night on straw, 
my dear, that this poor wanderer may have our bed whereon to 
rest himself, for he has been walking all day long, and is 
doubtless very tired." 

" With all my heart," replied her husband ; " I will offer it to 
him ;" and, going up to the angel, he begged him, if he pleased, 
to lay in their bed that he might rest his limbs thoroughly. The 
good angel at first refused to take the bed of his host, but at 
last he yielded to their entreaties, and laid down, w hile they 
made a straw couch upon the ground. The next morning they 
arose early, and cooked their guest a breakfast of the best that 
they had, and when the sun shone through the window he got 
up too, and, after eating with them, prepared to set out again. 
When he stood in the doorway he turned round, and said to his 
hosts, " Because you are so compassionate and pious, you may 
wish three times and I will grant, each time, what you desire." 

The poor man replie<1, "Ah, what else can I wish than 
eternal happiness, and that we two, so long as we live, maj 
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'hscfe health, and sti^eng^h, and our necesaary daily hreadt for 
tha^tLu'd thing I know not what to wish for." 

'^ Will you not wish for a new house in place a£ this old 
one 7" asked the angeL 

" Ob, yes !'' said the man, ^' if I may Icaep on this Sfot, so 
would it be welcome." 

Then the good angel fulfilled his wishes, and changod their 
old house into a nevv one ; and, giving them once more his 
blessing, went out of the house. 

It was already broad daylight when the rich manaroae, and, 
looking out of his window,^ saw a new handsome house of red 
brick where formerly an old hut had stood* The sight made 
him open his eyes, and he called his wife up, and asked^ '^ Tell 
me what has happened : yesterday evening an old miserable hut 
stood opposite, and to-day there is a fine new house ! Run out, 
and hear how this has happ^ied Y* 

The wife went and asked the poor man> who relarted that die 
evening before a wanderer had come^ seeking a night's lodging, 
and that in the morning he had takcai his leave, and granted 
them three wishes — eternal happiness, health and food during 
their lives, and, instead of their old hut, a fine new house. When 
he had finished his tale, the wife of the rich man ran home and told 
her husband all that had passed, and he exclaimed, ^' Ah ! had 
I only known it ! the stranger had been here before, and would 
have passed the night with us, but I sent, him away." 

" Hasten, then !" returned his wife, " mount your horse, and 
perhaps you may overtake the man, and then yau must ask 
three wishes for yourself also." 

The rich man followed this advice, and soon overtook the 
good angel. He spoke softly and glibly, begging that the 
angel would not take it ill that he had not let him in at first, for 
that he had gone to seek the key of the house-door^ and- mean« 
whiW he had gone away, but if the angel came back the 
same way he would be glad if he would call again.^ The angel 
promised that he woidd eome on his return^ and< ^btB, rich man 
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tik^ aakod if. he might oot wish thiice as his neighbmir had 
hem allow^iL '^ Ye^," said tha aogel^ '^ you xoay G6£tainlj> hut 
it will not b€i good few yo% aad it were better you dWiWkt 
wish," 

But the rich man thought he might easily obtain something 
which would tend to his happinesS) if he only knew that it would 
be fulfilled^ and so the angel at Imgth said, ^^ Hide hema^ and 
the three wishes which youshall make shall be answered." 

The rich man now had what he desired, and^ as he rode 
homewards^ began to consider wJbat he should wish. Wbile he 
thought he let his rein fall loose^ and his horse presently, h^gan 
to jump^ that he was jerked about, and so much so thathe eould 
fix his mind on nothing. He patted his horse on the neck^ andsaid, 
" Be quiet, Beas-l" but it only began fresh fnakings, so that at 
last he became savage, and cried quite impatiently, " I wish you 
might, break your neck !" No sooner had he said so than 
down it teO. upon the ground, and never moved again, and thus 
the first wish was fulfilled. But the rich mao, being covetous 
by nature, would not leave thei saddle behind, and so, euttu»g it 
ofi*, he^slung iJbover his baek, and went onwards on. foot '* You 
have still two wishes," thought he to himself, and so was com- 
forted, and as he slowly passed ovec the sandy common the sun 
scorched him terribly, for it \vas midday, and he soon became 
vexed and passionate ; moreover, the saddle hurt his back 5 and 
besides, he had not yet decided what to wish for. " If I should 
wish for all the treasures and riches in the world," ,said he 
to himself, ^^ hereafter something or other will occur to me, I 
know beforehand, but I will so manage tbat nothing at all shall 
remain for me to wLsh for." Then he sighed, and continued, 
" Yes, if I had been the clownish peasant who had also three 
wishes, and knowing how to help himself chose first much beer, 
then as much beer as he could drink, and for the third a cask 
of beer more !" 

Many times he thought he knew what to wish, but soon it 
appeared too little. Then it came into his thoughts how well 
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faig wife was situated^ sitting at home in a cool room, and 
appropriately dressed. This idea angered him uncommonly; 
and, without knowing it, he said aloud, '' I wish she were 
sitting upon this saddle, and could not get off it, instead of its 
1)eing slipping about on my back." 

As soon as these words were out of his month, the saddle 
disappeared from his back, and he perceived that his seconri wish 
had passed its fulfilment. Now he became very hot, and began 
to ran, intending to lock himself up in Ids room, and consider 
•there something great for his last wish. But when he arrived 
and opened the ho use- door he found his wife sittings upon the 
saddle in the middle of the room, and ciying and shrieking 
because she could not get oflf. So he said to her, ^' Be contented, 
I will wish for all the riches in the world, only keep sitting 
there." 

But his wife shook her head, saying, " Of what use are all 
the riches of the world to me, if I sit upon this saddle ? you 
haye wished me on it, and you must also wish me off." 

So, whether he liked it or not, he was forced to utter his 
third wish, that his wife might be freed from the saddle, and 
immediately it was done. Thus the rich man gained nothinf' 
from his wishes l)ut vexation, trouble, scolding, and a lost 
horse ; but the poor couple lived contented and pious to their 
Hvea' end. 




THE GOOSE GIRL. 



Once upon a time there lived an old Queen, whose busband 
had been dead some yenrBj and bad left ber with a beautifiU^:. 
daughter. When this daughter grew up she was betroithed to - 
a Kiug's Eon, who lived far away ; and, when the time arrived' 
that she should he married, it became necessary that she sliould . 
travel into a etrange countrj, and so the old lady packed up lor 
-her use much costly furniture, iitJ'nMis of gold and silver, cujia 
and jar»; in short, all that belonged to a royal bridal-treasure,- 
for she loved ber child denrly. She sent iilso a maid to wait 
upon ber and to give ber away to the bridegroom, ond two - 
hon>es for the journey ; and tlie horse of the PrinceBS, celledu 
Falada, could speak. As soon as the hour of departure nrrived,. 
the mother took ber daughter int« a chamber, an<l there, with a 
knife, she cut ber finger with it so that it bled ; then she held 
a napkin beneath, and let three di-ops of blood full into it, which 
she gave to ber daughter, saying, " Dear child, preserve thia 
well, and it will help yon out of trouble." 
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Afterwards the mother and daughter took a sorrowful leave 
of each other^ and the Princess placed the napkin in her bosom^ 
mounted her horse^ and rode awi^y to -tar wlWHled bridegroom. 
After she had ridden on for alwiit an hour she became very 
thirstj, and said to her mnmaX, ^^ Disuoiiiit, and procure me 
some waterfrom yonder stMn^'M the'Mp which 3rou inuny with 
you, for I an very ^tm^T 

" If yott are tbimi^^' ^^J^HmI the servant, '^dinwia&t your- 
self, and stoop down to driidc the water, for I OK&l SHll^be your 
maid !" 

The Princess^ on«oeMUit of iier^grsat thirst, did as she was 
bid, and bending over the brook she drank of its water, without 
daiing to use her golden cup. While she did so the three drops 
of blood said, '^ Ah ! if thy mother knew this her heart would 
break." And the Princess felt humbled, but said nothing, and 
soon remounted her horse. Then she rode several miles fui-ther, 
but the day was so hot and the sun so scorching that soon she 
felt thirsty again, and as soon as she reached a stream she called 
fa«ir Imndmaiden ag«in, «&d bade her tfifee the goIAm «up and 
til it ^ith water, for she had'fergotteti all the saucy words 
whicfi Imfore had passed. The HMuden, however, replied more 
haughtfly than before, "If you wish to drink, help ^yonntelf! I 
will flfot be your maid !" 

Tlie "Princess thereupon got off her horse, and faelpied hers^ 
tat the i^tream, while she wept and cried, ** Ah ! woe 's me V 
aad the three drops of blood said again, '* If -your mother knew 
this her 'heart would break." As she leaned over the trater the 
napkia wherein were the three drops of blood M oat of her 
bcmiinand floated down the stream without her perceiving it, 
beoaoee of her. great anguish. But ter servant 'bad eeen what 
happened, and she was glad, for now she had pow^ ever her 
mistress; because, with the loss of the drops of blood, she 
bf'came weak and powerless. When, thea, she would mount 
again upon the horse Palada, the maid said, "No, Falada 
belongs to me; you must get opon rtw55 horse;*' and she was 
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forced to yidd. Then the servant bade ber take off ker rojttl 
clothes, and put on her common ones instead; and, lastly, ^e 
made the Pr^ioess promise and swear by the open sky that she 
would say nought of what had passed at the King-s palace; for 
if she had not so sworn she would have been muniered. But 
Falada observed all that passed with great attention. 

I^ow was the servant mounted upon Falada, and the right Ail 
Piincess upon a sorry hack ; and in that way they travelled on till 
they came to the King's palace. On their arrival there were 
great rejoicings, and the young Prince, running towards them, 
lifted the servant off her horse, supposing that she was the true 
bride; and she was led up the steps in atate^ while the real 
Princess had to stop below. Just then the okl King chanced 
to look out of his window, and saw her standing in the cpurt, 
and he remarked how delicate and beautiful she wias; and, going 
to the royal apartments, he inquired there of the bride who it 
was she had brought with her, and l<eft below in the courtyard. 

" Only a girl whom I brought with me for company," said 
the bride. "Give the wench some work to do, that she may 
not grow idle." 

The old King, howevw, had no work for her and knew of 
nothing, until at last he said, ^ Ah ! there is a boy who keeps 
the geese ; she can help him." lliis youth was called Conrad, 
and the true bride was set to keep geese with him. 

Soon after this the Sedse bride said to her betrothed, " Dearest, 
will you gramt lae « favour T' "Yes," said he, "with the 
greatest pleasure." "Then let 4Jie knacker be summoned, that 
he may cut off ihe head of the horse on which I itMle hither, fov 
it has angered me on the way." In reality she feared lest the 
horse might tell how she had used the rightiful Princess, and she 
was glad when it was decided that Falada should die. Thu 
came to the ears of the Princess, and she promised secretly to 
the knacker to give him a piece of gold if he would show her a 
kindness, which was that he would nail the head of Falada over 
a certain large and gloomy arch through which she' had to pass 
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daily witli the geese, so that then she might still see, as she had 
heen accustomed, her old steed. The knacker promised, and, 
after killing the horse, nailed the head in the place which wai 
pointed out, over the door of the arch. 

Eai-ly in the morning, when she and Conrad drove the geeae 
through the arcli, she said in passing — 

" Ah, Falada, that you should haug there !** 

and the head I'eplied, 

" Ah, Pnncess, that you should pass here ! 
If thy mother knew thy fate, 
Then her heart would surely break !^ 

Then she drove on through the town to a field^ and when 
they arrived on the meadow she sat down and unloosened her 
hair, which was of a pure gold, and its shining apjiearance so 
chaimed Conrad that he endeavoured to pull out a couple of 
locks. So she sang, 

** Blow, blow, thou wind, 
Blow Conrad*s hat away ; 
Its rolling do not stay 
Till I have combed my hair, 
And tied it up behind." 

Immediately there came a strong wind which took Conrad's hat 
quite off liis head, and led him a rare dance all ovnr the 
meadows, so that when he returned, what with combing^ and 
curling, the Princess had rearranged her liair, so thnt be could 
not catch a loose lock. This made Conrad very ang^-y, and he 
would not speak to her, so that all day long they tended their 
gee-e in silence, and at evening tliey went home. 

'i'he following morning they passed again under the gloomy 
arch, and the true Princess said, 

** Ah, Falada, that you should hang there I" 
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and Falada replied^ 

'' Ah^ Princess, that you should pass here ! 
If thy mother knew thy fate^ 
Then her heart would surely break !'* 

Afterwards, when they got into the meadow, Conrad tried 
again to snatch one of her golden locks, but .she sang imme- 
diately, 

" Blow, blow, thou wind, 
Blow Conrad*s hat away ; 
Its rolling do not stay 
Till I have combed my hair, 
And tied it up behind.*' 

So the wind blew and carried the hat so far away that, by 
the time Conrad had caught it again, her liair was all combed 
out, and not a 3ingle one loose ; so they kept their geese till 
evening as before. 

After they returned home, Conrad went to the old King, and 
declared he would no longer keep geese with the servant. 

" Why not?" asked the old King. 

'*0h ! she vexes me the whole day long," said Conrad ; and 
then the King bade him relate all that liad happened. So 
Conrad did, and told how in the morning when they passed 
through a certain archway she spoke to a horse's head which 
was naded up over the door, and said, 

" Ah, Falada, that you should hang there !*' 

and it replied, 

" Ah, Princess, that you should pass here ! 
If thy mother knew thy fate. 
Then her heart would surely break V* 

and, furtlier, when they an-ived in the meadow, how she caused 
the wind to blow his hat off, so that he had to run after it ever 
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80 far. When he had finished his tale the oUi Ssng ordtredTasm 
to dnve the geese out again the next morning, and he himself^ 
when morning came, stationed himself behind the gloomy arch- 
way, and heard the servant talk to the head of Falada. Then 
he followed them also into the fields, and Lid. himself in a 
thicket by the meadow, and there he saw with his own eyes the 
goose girl and boy drive in their geese, end after awhile she^at 
down, and unloosening her hair, which shone like gold, began 
to sing the old rhyme, 

" Blow, bl^w, ttioo whnl. 
Blow Conrad's faat awaj ; 
Its rolHng^do not stay 
Till I haT« combed mj liair, 
And tied it up behind." 

Then the King felt a breeze come which took off Conrad^s ha^ 
ao that he had to run a long way after it, while the goose girl 
combed out her hair and put it back in proper trim before his 
return. All this the £ing observed, and then went home 
unremarked, and when the .goose girl returned at evenii^ 
he called her aside, and asked her what it all ineant. '' That I 
dare not t«H you, nor any other man," replied she. ; '* for I have 
eworn by the free sky not 'to speak of my griefs, else had I lost 
my life." 

The King pressed hei* to say what it was, and left her no 
peace about it ; but still she refiised, so nt last he paid, " If you 
will not tell me, tell your griefs to this fireplace ;" and he went 
away, 'ilien she crept into the fireplace, and began to weep and 
groan, and soon she relieved her heart by telling her tale. 
" Here sit I," she said, " forsaken by all the world, and yet I 
am a King's daughter, and a false servant has exercised some 
charm over me, whereby I was compelled to lay aside my royal 
clothes; and she has also taken my place at the bridegroom's 
side, and I am forced to perform the common duties of a goose 
girl. Oh ! if m j mother knew this, her heart would break with 
grief." 
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The old King meanwhile stood outside by the chimney 
and listened to whai she said; and when she had finished he 
came in and ealML -tor away from the fireplace. Then her 
royal clothes were 'piit on, and it was a wonder to see how 
beautiful she was; and the old King, calling his son^ showed him 
that it was a false Imde whom he had taken, who was only a 
servant girl, but ifae true bride stood there as a goose gu'l. Ihe 
young King was glad indeed atiieatt when he saw her beauty 
and virtue, and a great feast was announced, to which all people 
and good friends were invited. On a raised platform sat the 
bridegroom, with the Pi-incess on one side and the servant girl 
on the other. But the latter was dazzled, and recognised her 
mistress no longer in her shining dress. When they had 
finished their feasting, and were beginning to be gay, the old 
King set a riddle to ihe servant girl: What such an one 
were worthy of who had, in such and such a manner, deceived 
her masters; and he related all that had happened to the true 
bride. The servant girl replied, " Such an one deserves nothing 
better than to be put into a cask, stuck all round with sharp 
aaila, and then bjinim bones ^ 'be €b:aggied^1ilxol»[^^i^^ 
«teet tm the vrwtch be idlled." 

^' Tlioa art tbe wonum, then !" exckiitted tte King; ^^thoa 
hadt proclaimed' tiibe own ponishment^ aad it shiU be strietly 
JuieUed!" 

llie sentence was immediatoly carried mto effect, and aftsr- 
wank the fomg Sia^ married his i%fatful Wide, and together 
Aej mled their idofdoia long in peace and h^^ness. 




THE YOUNG GIAMT. 



A CERTAIN countryman had a son no big^;er than a tlinmb 
wlien he was horn, and even in after j'ears he ^w not n bit. One 
mornings when the man was going forth to plough the little fellow 
said, "Father, I will go with ynn," "Will jou though?" 
replied he. " You had better stop where'jou are of use: yon 
would only get lost along with me." 

Tlien Thumbling began to cty, and vrould not stop till his 
Father at last put him in his pocket nud took him Trith liim. 
When they got into the fields the Father took his son out and 
set him in a fi-eab fiiirow. Presently, over the mountains, came 
a great Giant tonaids them. "Do you see that great monster 
coming to fetch you V' asked the mnn of hia son, thinking so to 
frighten him; but acanely had ho spolc-n when the Giant, 
making a couple of strides with his long le^is, reached the fur- 
row, imd took little I'humbling out without speaKing a word, 
and cairiwl him away with him. The Futher stood by, and 
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from terror could not utter a sound^ and he thoug^bt he had lost 
his son for ever. 

The Giant, however, carried Thumbling home, and fed him 
so heartily that he grew big and strong like a young giant. 
After the lapse of two years the Giant took the youth into the 
forest to try his strength, and said to him, " Now cut down a 
switch for yourself." 'I'he young one was now so strong that he 
pulled a little tree by the roots out of the ground ; but this was 
not enough for the Giant, who took him back and fed him two 
years longer. When they tried again the youth was so strong 
that he could break down an old tree ; but still this was not 
enoug'h for the old Giant, who took him home again and fed him 
for another two years. At the end of that time they again 
visited the forest, and when the old Giant said, ^^ Now pluck up 
a good stick for me," the youth tore out of the ground the 
thickest oak-tree there was as if it were merely a joke. " Now 
you have done enough," cried the Giant 5 " you have learnt every- 
thing." And with these words he conducted him back to the 
same field from whence he had fetched him. His Father was 
there walking behind his plough, and the young Giant went up 
to him and said, " Do you see, Father, what a man your son 
has grown ?" But the Father was frightened, and said, " No, 
you are not my son ; I know nothing about you." 

" Really and truly I am your son, though," said the yoimg 
Giant. '* Let me work here ; I can plough as well and even 
better than you." But tlie Peasant persisted, " No, no, you are 
not my son ; you cannot plough ; come, be off with you !" 

But at length, being afraid of the gi'eat fellow, he let go the 
plough, and, stepping back, stationed himself on one side, near 
the hedge. Then the youth took the plough and pressed \vith 
one hand against it, but so powerfully that it cut deeply into the 
ground, and the Peasant called out, " If you must plough, do 
not press so heavily or your work will be badly done." At this 
the young Giant unharnessed the horse and drew the plough 
himself, firat saying to the Peasant, " Go you home. Father, and 
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let. Koiher cook a large disk oC mtnals; meanwliik I wiU just. 

plough over this field." 

Tha Father^ accordingly, irent hoi»e> and ordered his wife to 
get dinii^ ready ; bat the son iK>t raiy jdoughed oyer tftta whole 
field, which was^a usual two daya' joh, Irat also harrowed it pa> 
feotly, making, use of two harrows As soon as that was done, 
he went into the forest and tore up two oak-treee, whioh he laid 
across his shoulders, and then, fising them h^re asd behind 
the two harrows, he carried them all home like a bundle of straw, 
driYiog tlie horse also before him. When he went into the 
courtyard his Mother did not recognise him, and aakad, " Who 
is that frightful big man ?*' 

" That is our son," replied the husband. " No,. no !" said she, 
*^ our son was never like him ; we never had such a great child ; 
ours was a very little thing*" And, so sayii»g, she ordered him 
to go away. The young Giant, however, wa& sllaiit; and, 
driving th^ horse into the stable, h^ gave it beans and hay, and all 
that it needed. This done, he went into the kitch^ sat himself 
down upon the dresser, and said, '^ Mother, I want my dinner 
very much ; is it not nearly ready ?" 

" Yes," said she, and brought two great dishes full of vic- 
tuals which would have satisfied herself and her husband for 
eight days at the least ; but the young Giant quickly devoured 
all, and then inquii*ed if they could not give him more. His 
mother told him no, that was all tiiiey had, " That was only a 
taste then/' said he ; "I must have more ^^* and this speech so 
frightened the woman that, not daring to oj^oae him, she went 
and fetched a large fi^-kettle, which she filled and put on the fire, 
and, as soon as it was ready, bore its contents to the young Giant. 
" At lengthy" said be, " at length, comes a goodsbit ;" but when 
he had eaten it all his hunger was even Ihen not aatisfiod. 
^^ Ah, Father," said he,, ^^ I pearceive quite well that I shaU naver 
get enough here; bat if you will procure nae^ai bar of iron so 
strong that I cazmot break it across my knee^ I wiU go awaj 
into the wcvld/ 
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The Pdasast wmihglad to heRr this, and, hamesfiing his. two 
tkonea to the waggon, he fetehod from the smith's a bar of iron 
na thick as his horses could drag. This the youngs Giant tried 
across his knee, and snap ! he broke it like a twig, and threw it 
9waj. Then the Father harnessed four horses to the waggon, 
and brongbt back a bar as. heavy as the four beasts could draw. 
This the son also broke in halves as soon as he tried it with his 
laiee, and threw it away, saying, " Father, that is of no use ; you 
Baust harness more, and fetch me a stiU stronger bar yet." So he 
harnessed now eight horses to the waggon and fetched a bar as 
thick and heavy as. they could carry ; but when the young man 
took it he broke it just as easily as the two former ones, saying, 
"Ah, my Father, I see you cannot procure me such a bar as 
I need, and therefore I will not stop with you any longer." 

So ho went away, and announced himself as a smith wanting 
work, and soon he arrived at a village wherein dwelt a Smith, 
who was a veiy avaricious man, coveting the goods of every- 
body, and wishing to keep all for himself, and tlie young Giant 
asked him if he needed an assistant. The Smith looked at him 
and thought, " Ah ! here is a hi*ave fellow who will beat a good 
stroke and desei-re his bread ;" and so he nodded assent to the 
question, and inquired how much wages he would require. 
*^ Oh, very little will do for me/* was the reply; *^only every 
fourteen days^ when you pay the other workmen their wages, I 
will give you two strokes over the shoulders which you must 
endure. To this the Smith readily consented, for he imagined 
ha should ihsmkij save money. The next morning the new 
workman had to be tried, and, as soon as he gave the first blow 
to the red-hot bar which the mast^ brought, it split quite in 
halvea and flew a long way o£P, while the anvil was driven so 
fiur into the ground that neither of them could pull it up again* 
The Smith flew into a tremendous passion, and. cried out, " Ah ! 
joitt are^ of no use to me; you strike muoh too hard! but what 
wifll you hare for thiB one sfareke ?*' The youth saidy " I wiU only 
gtye jeu' t ^hsl. hlonr^ nothing further;" aud, so sc^ingtiij^^ 
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raised his foot and gave the Smith a kick which sent him flying 
over four stacks of haj. I'hen he looked out the thickest iron 
bar he could find in the smithy, and, using it for a walking-sticky 
trudged off. 

After travelling a short distance he came to a large farm, 
and there asked the Bailiff whether he needed a head servimt. 
" Yes," he replied, " I want one, and you seem a likely fellow 
to do what you profess ; piay what amount of wages do you 
ask for a year V The young Giant made the same answer as 
before, that he wanted no other privilege than to be allowed to 
give him three strokes which he must endure. To this the 
Bailiff consented, and thought he had made a capital bargain. 

The next morning men had to go and fetch wood, and when 
they were all ready they found the head servant still lying in 
bed. They called to him, " Get up ! it is time ; we have to fetch 
wood, and you must go with us." "Oh, go away,'' he replied, 
quite sleepy, " go away ! I will yet get thei*e before any of you." 

So they went then to the Bailiff, and told him the head 
servant was still lying in bed and would not get up after the 
wood. The Bailiff bade them wake him once more and tell him 
to harness the horses ; but when they did so the head servant 
only cried out as before, ^' Go away; I will come presently'' and 
be there before you." With these words he turned over again 
and slept two hours longer, and then, raising himself up from 
the feathers, he first fetched two measures full of herbs and 
cooked a broth with them, which he ate very leisurely, and when 
he had finished he yoked the horses to and went after the wood. 
Now not far from the forest was a narrow valley through which 
he must pass, and so, first leading his waggon on, be made the 
horses stand still on the other side, and then, going back, he 
made with trees and shrubs such a huge barrier across the way 
that no horse could pass through. When he came out of the 
valley again, the other servants were just passing by on their 
way home with loaded waggons, and he told them to drive for- 
ward, for he would yet overtake them and reach home first. So 
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eaying, he walked a little way, and, presently tearing up two of 
the largest trees on the spot, he threw them on his waggon and 
turned it round. When he came to the 'bander he found the 
others standing before it, unable to get through. " There,^' said 
'he, *^do you not see you might have waited for me at first ? you 
would have got home just as quickly, and had an hour's more 
sleep into the bargain.*' So saying, he tried to drive on himself, 
but his horses could not force the barrier down, and he at length 
unharnessed and laid them a-top of the trees, and then, taking1;he 
pole of the waggon under his own arm, he pressed on through 
everything, making the trees bend down like feathere. As 
Boon as he reached the other side he called to the others, "There, 
you see, affccnr all I am through sooner than you P' and then, 
driving on, he left them standing there, lost in wonder. But no 
sooner had he reached the courtyard than, 'taking one tree in bis 
hand, he showed it to tbe Bailiff, and asked him whether it was 
not a good stock of wood; and the Bailiff, turning to his wife, 
said, "This slave is a good fellow; for, if he does sleep a long 
time, he yet reaches home sooner than the others." 

The young Giant after this served the Bailiff a year, and 
when that was past, and the other slaves received their wages, 
he thoug'ht it were time he took his own. But the Bailiff 
was mudh distressed about the strokes he had to receivp, and he 
begged the head servant to forego them, for he would rather 
himself change places with him, and let him be bailiff, than 
^take them. " No, no !" said the servant, " I will not be bailiff. 
I am head 'servant^ and shall remain so; but still I will divide 
the conditions." 

The poor Bailiff offered him what he desired; but nothing 
-helped ; the servant answered " No" to all offers ; and at length, 
not knowing how to manage, he requested fourteen days' respite 
to consider the matter. 

To this the servant consented, and the Bailiff summoned all 
his secretaries to advise him what to do. For a length of time 
they consulted, and agreed together that nobody's life was safe 
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firom the young Giant, who knocked men down as if thej were 
gnats. At length they made a decision^ which was, that the 
man should he asked to step into a pond and wash himself, and 
it was their intention that when he was there thej should roll 
upon his bead one of the millstones, so as to bury him for ever 
from the light of day. This advice pleased the Baili^"^ and the 
servant stepped into the pond, and as soon as he was below 
water thej threw down the largest millstone, and thought 
thej had cracked his head in two ; but, instead, he called out, 
^' Hunt those hens awaj from the pond-side ; thej keep throwing; 
the com into mj ejes, so that I cannot see !" So the Bailiif 
made noises as if he were chasing the fowls awaj, and soon 
the servant reappeared, and as soon as he was out of the water 
he said, ^' See what a fine necklace I foimd at the bottom !" and 
when thej looked thej found he had put the millstone round 
his neck ! The young Giant now demanded his reward, but the 
Bailiff asked for another fourteen dajs* consideration, and when 
the secretaries were summoned thej advised him to send the 
servant into the enchanted mill to grind com there for a night, 
as no one had ever yet come out ^ive firom the place. The pro- 
posal pleased the Bailiff, and, calling the servant to him the 
same evening, lie bade him fetch eight measures of com which 
he was to grind during the night, for thej were in want of it. 
The servant went at once, and put two measui'es in his right 
pocket, two in liis left, and four in a sack which he slung over 
his shoulders, so that half of its contents rested on his back and 
half on his breast. Thus laden, he went to the enchanted mill, 
where the miller told him he might grind very well indeed by 
day, but at night the mill was enchanted, and whoever went 
into it at that time was always found dead in the morning. 
The young Giant told him, however, he should get safely 
through, and bade him hasten away and remark what passed. 
Thereupon he went into the mill and shot out the corn, and 
about eleven o'clock he sat himself down on a bench in the 
kitchen. He had not been there very long before all at once 
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the door opened^ and an immense table entered^ upon which 
wine and meat, and every delicacy, were placed, and seemingly 
there was no one who brought it in. Next all the chairs ranged 
themselves round the table, but no guests appeared; till 
presently he saw fingers which carved with the knives and 
forks, and Imd pieces upon the plates; and at length, being 
hungry himself at the sight of food, he sat down to table and 
took his share of the good things. As soon as he had satisfied 
himself, and the others had emptied their plates, all the lights 
were put out at once, and this he heard done clearly, and when 
it was quite dark he felt something like a box on the ears. He 
called out, " If that is done again, I shall give it back !** and 
when he felt a second box on the ears he struck out himself. 
And so it went on all night through : he took nothing without 
a return, and gave blows right and left until daybreak, when all 
ceased. 

In the morning the Miller came and was surprised to find 
him still living; but the young Giant told him, ^* I have eatea. 
and satisfied myself, and received boxes on the ears, and I have 
also given them." The Miller was much pleased, and declared 
he had rescued his mill, and would willingly have given him any 
money as a rewaid. But the young Giant would not have any 
money, and taking his meal-sack upon his shoulders he returned 
home, and told the Bailiff he wished now to have his promised 
reward. The Bailiff was terribly frightened when he heard this, 
and knew not what to do with himself, walking up and down 
the room till the sweat ran off' his brow in ^reat drops. At last 
he opened his window for some fi-esh air, and while he stood 
there the young Giant gave him such a kick that he flew 
through the window away so high in the air that nobody could 
see him. When he was out of sight the young Giant said to 
the Bailiff's wife, " If your husband does not return, you must 
take the other stroke !" She cried out, " No, no ! I cannot 
endure it!" and opened the other window to make her escape, 
while the sweat stood upon her brow in great drops. The youog^ 
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Otftnt, 118 soon as he saw her at the wmdow; gave her a kick 
which sent her much higher up than her husband, for she was 
lifter in weight. 

Her husband then called to her, "Come down to me!" 
biit 6he cried, " Gome you to me, I cannot come to you !" And 
there they fluttered about in the breeze, and neither could 
gt^t* to the other, antt^ for all I know, there they flutter still ; 
Vitt^the yoimg Giant took his iron staff, and travelled onwards. 
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